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Foreword 


The heroes of these true stories &ced danger because it 
was part of the job; they faced it aware of all the risks and 
with eyes open. Here are men who dared pressure to 
raise sunken gold; men who walked the ocean floor to 
rescue trapped submarine sailors; men who tracked ani- 
mals across veldt or through jungle to stock museums and 
add to scientific knowledge; men who flew because it was 
in their blood; men who climbed seemingly impregnable 
mountain peaks “because they were there.” 

Someone has said that the more careful the prepara- 
tions, the less likely the danger. However, since the un- 
known is always unpredictable, these men — ^in spite of 
careful preparations — did meet danger face to face. Be- 
cause they were skillful and courageous professional men, 
they lived to tell their tales. 

These, then, are stories of danger voluntarily chal- 
lenged, as distinguished from the danger which beMb 
men through shipwreck, fire or the hazards of war. These 
are stories of men of our day who made danger their busi- 
ness and came back to write of the adventures into which 
their jobs took them. 


M. C. S. 
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The 

Philosophy of Danger* 

by John D. Craig 


John D. Craig’s love of excitement has led him into hair- 
raising experiences all over the world, from tiger-shooting in 
India to deep-sea diving and undersea photography off the 
coast of California. This explanation of why men seek adven- 
ture, **The Philosophy of Danger/* sums up well the attitude 
of his fellow adventurers and forms the introduction to his 
own story. Danger Is My Business. 

* “Philosophy of Danger” from Danger is My Business by John D. Craigs 
reprinted by permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc. 





JLHE bottom of the sea is my workshop, and I like it. 
It is like a mistress — dangerous, unpredictable — one min- 
ute caressing and giving all it has, the next minute furi- 
ously trying to destroy with power and cunning and tricks 
that are endless in variety. But ever since the first day I 
went down to it, in a rickety diving dress without safety 
valves or telephone, in fifty feet of water off the coast of 
Lower California, I have loved it more than any place I 
have ever been. And before that sunny day in the sum- 
mer of 1931, 1 had been in thirty-five countries and had 
sailed on all of the seven seas and trod on all of the six 
continents. The bottom of the sea, covering four-fifths 
of the world, was the continent I finally chose. I was 
twenty-eight when I found it, and I had looked for 
many years. 

A lot of water has drifted over my head since then, and 
over the heads of the men who dive with me in my crew. 
We’ve been down innumerable times. We’ve made the 
pictures you’ve seen on your local movie screens — the ones 
you’ve looked at calmly, and whispered about to your 
neighbors: “Faked. It’s all done in a tank.’’ Some of it 
has to be faked, of course, especially that part which con- 

4 



The Philosophy of Danger 5 

cems the hero and heroine, and the villain. But the rest 
is not &ked. 

We don’t feel that we are taking our lives in our hands 
every time we dive, any more than a pedestrian feels that 
he is risking his neck when he crosses a street filled with 
moving automobiles. We are, of course, just as is the 
pedestrian, but the feeling is subconscious, as is his, and 
dulled by faith in our equipment and in our knowledge 
of the job. We have learned that there is not much dan- 
ger when we can plot the hazards we are likely to meet. 
The members of my crew and I have been diving for six 
years, and we have never had a serious accident that could 
be blamed on either the equipment or our own negli- 
• gence. We lost one man, and that was unavoidable — and, 
if you will believe old Antonio, fated. 

When we began we were as ignorant as babes, and the 
Japs who taught us were little better off. They allowed 
us to come up as fast as we chose, and we did not know 
we were risking the bends. They decompressed in hot 
baths, and taught us to do the same. It wasn't until later 
that we found out about the dangers of pressure, and got 
hold of a Navy diving manual with charts of the safe 
time a diver can remain at each foot of depth, and the 
safe time for coming up from each foot of depth — de- 
compressing. 

The bends are nothing more than internal pressure 
built up inside the body by nitrogen which has liquefied 
under pressure. If the diver comes suddenly to the sur- 
face, this liquid nitrogen, released of pressure, returns 
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to gaseous form, and lags in its escape, forming bubbles 
in the blood, in the joints, and along the spine. The pain, 
of course, is excruciating. Blood vessels may burst, and if 
one breaks in the brain, it is all over. After efiEects include 
paralysis, sometimes permanent, and a mental condition 
similar to punch drunkenness in fighters. 

■ By decompressing the diver — that is, by bringing him 
up slowly, holding him stationary at points along the 
way — the lungs have a chance to gather the gaseous ni- 
trogen from the blood and exhale it. Eventually all the 
gaseous nitrogen gets around to the lungs by way of the 
blood stream, and is exhaled. Then a diver can come out 
of the water into normal atmospheric pressure and suffer 
no ill effects. 

If something goes wrong and a diver has to ascend 
quickly, either by inflating his dress and ballooning up 
or being drawn by the men in the boat, he can be put 
immediately into a recompression chamber, filled with 
compressed air which is brought to the same pressure at 
which the diver was working on the bottom. This can be 
gradually decreased imtil surfiice pressure is reached. 
Then the decompressed diver can be safely taken out. 
The Navy has recompression chambers but you seldom 
find them aboard an expedition ship. We’ve always de- 
compressed in the water. 

If something happens which makes it necessary for the 
diver to remain longer than is safe at his depth, decom- 
pression time is increased in ratio to the overtime, and 
usually everything turns out all right. None of my boys. 
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nor I myself, has ever had a really severe attack of the 
bends, which is more credit to our luck, I think, than to 
our skill. Nowadays we take all precautions, but in the 
beginning we must have been guarded by angels. 

There is, I suppose, something that has to do with 
courage in the business of deep-sea diving, but it never 
occurs to me that the word which means valor on the 
battlefield and sacrifice in the wars of peace has anything 
to do with me or my business. I know that my business 
is dangerous, but I accept that element much as a spec- 
ulator in grain or wheat accepts the chances he takes of 
financial ruin. 

Courage, it seems to me, is simply something that keeps 
logic from working, and allows a recklessness to operate 
which ordinarily would be termed irrationality. It has 
been that way with me. I have done things that were 
dangerous, and while I was doing them I have known 
that my mind was shutting out and gagging perfectly 
logical thoughts that strove to tell me I was being a 
damned fool. When the act is completed, and the logic 
enters unassailed, 1 do my trembling. But invariably I 
get in trouble again, and the curious something enters my 
mind and shuts out reason xmtil it is over. 

There is, of course, another kind of courage— and 
that, I think, is what is meant by the word. It is the cour- 
age which goes forward when logic is operating unham- 
pered, and fright is right there, ruling your emotions. 
To go forward then is to be truly courageous. 

There is also the courage that rises from a religious 
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principle instilled into men for two thousand years, until 
it is an instinct — the principle of brotherly love. That 
causes a man to go to the aid of another man in peril. 
There is no logic in this kind of courage, for frequently 
it operates when situations are hopeless. We all have that 
courage. 

And there is still another kind of courage, which all 
men must have who deal with animals. An animal senses, 
or smells, fear and confidence and bravery. To win an 
animal’s respect, you must show no fear, either of him 
or of anything else. That is a curious kind of courage, 
for it must often be engendered, and then logic must 
overcome logic and convince the mind that recklessness 
in this instance is wisdom. 

I had to give myself that kind of courage the first time 
real danger confronted me. I was only seventeen, vaca- 
tioning in the Ventura Mountains near Los Angeles, and 
blithely by myself I was taking eleven pack horses from 
Wheeler’s Hot Springs, back of Ventura, up to Lathrop’s 
ranch, eleven miles by a narrow trail up the Sespe water- 
shed. 

It was wild and lovely country. The sagebrush was 
seventeen feet high, for there hadn’t been a fire there in 
thirty years. The trail was narrow, so much so that at 
turns we were told to whistle, so that anyone coming in 
the opposite direction would be warned. Except for the 
wired sagebrush there was nothing to keep horses and 
men from slipping off two hundred feet into a ravine 
below. 
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I was having a grand time, dreaming to myself, when 
Princess, my white horse, shied. The pack mule behind 
her immediately got hysterical and started to buck. When 
I got to the spot I saw a rattlesnake in the path, toward 
the edge that dropped ofE, between the first ttvo horses. 
I had no gun. To get to one I would have to pass by either 
the rattlesnake or the bucking, pitching mule and the 
horses, which were shying. I couldn’t get by them with- 
out being kicked and probably thrown ofE the trail. 

They wanted me to kiU the snake, I knew, and they 
expected it. I was scared. They knew this, too. The whole 
train was gradually getting into a panic. So I engendered 
■courage by cursing my fright and forcing recklessness 
■on myself. 

I had a short rope, that was all, and a stick I had cut 
so that I could amuse myself by flicking the sagebrush. 
I tied the rope to the stick and flicked it at the rattler. 
He struck, his teeth caught, and I flipped him over the 
side of the trail and let go of the stick. 

He was gone, but now the horses wouldn’t pass the 
spot where he had been. I was shaking and quivering, but 
I had to convince them. Gradually I felt the flow of fear 
in myself quiet down, and another flow begin — one of 
■confidence. I strutted to the horses, patted them, talked 
to them, and finally half led and half hauled Princess 
past the spot where the ratder had been. The first horse, 
safe beyond it, took up the journey then, the second fol- 
lowed, and the others went trembling by the da n ger spot 
while I shouted and laughed at them. Their lost leader. 
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I was informing them, had been found again. It wasn’t 
a very convincing act, but it worked. 

The kind of courage which operates in professional 
workers in danger, however, is the kind that has a moni- 
tor, a sort of censor which throws out logic until the 
danger is passed. This kind has possessed me more than 
any other, and I think it is the characteristic that makes 
a man an adventurer. That and the ability to recover 
from one close shave and not be affected by it when the 
next comes along. I have only been able to find that it is 
something— like blue eyes or red hair or six fingers — 
which some men have and others do not. 

The average man in the shoes of Douglas Campbell, 
for instance— the lad who has been shooting tigers in 
India and shooting pictures under the sea— would long 
ago have retired to a farm to spend the rest of his days 
protecting his nose. But Campbell goes right on sticking 
his nose out, and getting it smashed. 

He broke his nose first when he fell off a set of parallel 
bars in the gymnasium of the University of Southern 
California, where he went to swim and get an education. 
He smashed it next when he fell into a tiger pit in 
India and was spiked by a piece of bamboo. He broke it 
a third time against the cowl of a racing car he was driving 
around the track at Ascot, California. He smeared it to 
pulp against the inside of his diving helmet when he 
came up fast and struck the boat off Gedros Island. He put 
the finishing touches to it while driving a car through 
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a house as a stunt for the movies. It isn’t much of a nose 
nowadays, but Campbell is still pushing it into trouble. 

It is that kind of philosophy, or lack of it — that kind 
of inability to reason the body into fear, that makes men 
take up danger as a business. Danger does not become a 
drug. It is not something that is desired. It is something 
that certain people are unable to think about, that’s all. 

To the professional worker in danger, however, there is 
a compensating factor. We find, as we study conditions 
under which we work, dangers which are not known to 
the layman. On the other hand we explode or debunk 
certain dangers in which the layman believes implicitly. 
Thus we are often afraid of things into which the aver- 
age person would walk with the greatest assurance, while 
to things from which he would run we walk with a smile, 
knowing there is nothing to fear. We come to have a 
feeling toward danger which is entirely different from 
that of a person living a normal life. And we know that 
we cannot give way to fright. It would chase us out of 
our jobs. 

Fear is a destroying thing. We regard it — my men and 
I — as a form of nervous shock which increases respira- 
tion, perspiration, and pulse count. Living with it we 
treat it as a problem, a problem which can be overcome 
by rhythmical breathing and by the application of the 
logic of comparison. We have known great fears and 
lesser fears, and by comparison the lesser fears are not 
important. 
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But we are not big, brave, fearless men. On the con- 
trary, we often are scared badly. It is only that we have 
been frightened so often, and can thus grade fear by its 
intensity and actual threat to our lives, that we endure 
its constant presence. And we know that fear itself is our 
greatest danger. Once it succeeds in knocking us down, 
we aren’t apt to get up. We can go back home to the farm 
then, and swat flies for excitement. 

We find it best not to think about fear at all. Yet think 
about something a diver must, as he wanders around the 
sea bottom, or as he drifts slowly upward, his head clear- 
ing as he stops now and then to let the nitrogen out of his 
system. What occurs to me most frequently is an idea 
— an idea that perhaps life, instead of being a reality, is 
a fantasy, a dream, from which we will wake when we 
die. Having my mind clouded and partially shut off from 
me perhaps fathers that thought. I know what it is to 
watch mind, man’s proudest possession, slip from me, 
leaving an inadequate animal body. It gives me curious 
ideas about the relative importance of mind and body. 
It has given me the belief that no matter what happens, 
there is still danger ahead. The things we do now may 
be nothing compared to what we will run into some day. 
And some day any one of us may step off a curb and go 
down under an automobile. 

That is not a fatalistic philosophy. It is based on knowl- 
edge. When a man goes into the jungles of India to photo- 
graph tigers, the folks in New York City consider that 
he is deliberately risking his life. But in those jungles 
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live natives who are exposed to these dangers from birth. 
They do not think they are deliberately risking their lives 
every day. They would think that of New Yorkers, 
though, if they could see them scurrying through Oraffic, 
riding in elevators in tall buildings, and tearing through 
underground tunnels on subway trains. 

Some places are safer than others, of course. And yet 
the most alive thing in man, his mind, is at the mercy of 
his body whether he is in bed in a New England farm- 
house or sleeping on a cot in the Indian jungle. The deli- 
cate mechanism of a human body can go awry at any mo- 
ment. Usually it doesn’t, so man feels safe. He regards 
things which may act upon him from without as his 
greatest menace. Most of these he has created himself: 
mechanically propelled vehicles, diseases which have 
arisen from community living, and hatred of one person 
or one race for another person or race. Nature, except 
when her own laws break down somewhat, causing a hur- 
ricane, an earthquake, or a volcanic eruption, is not a 
menace. Most animals, when let alone, do not bother 
man. 

In the last antilysis, man manufactures his danger. He 
flies through the air when he knows he is subject to grav- 
ity. He walks on the bottom of the sea when he knows he 
cannot breathe in water. He is constantly taking chances 
on an n ihilation. But if that thought had been constantly 
with him, he would be like a frightened rabbit, hiding 
still in caves. And he would be in more danger than he 
is now. He would be the prey of other animals. He 
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would be hunted. In constructing a civilized world he has 
merely exchanged one danger for another. I say danger 
is my business, but actually it is every man’s business. 
No matter what he does, death stands at his side. So why 
worry about it? Death may be, for all we know, a good 
deal more fun than living. 

When I slip below the surface of the water in a diving 
dress, I do not think that I will die. If it comes I will meet 
it with whatever weapons are at hand, and do my best 
to stave it oflE. I do not believe, somehow, that it will 
come soon. I have, a fanciful idea that I will be fairly 
long-lived. But one way or another, I already have more 
than a nodding acquaintance with death. It has only two 
possible things to oflEer — the lady and the tiger — sleep or 
a new adventure. Either might be attractive. 



The 

Terror of the Deep* 


by Henry Wysham Lanier 
and Victor Berge 




For stories of encounters with the giant clam^ with sharks, 
and with octopuses. Pearl Diver is the hook. From the time he 
ran away from Sweden to go to sea until he found a profession 
in pearl diving, Victor Berge met more than his share of 
dangers. He admits there are two schools of thought on the 
viciousness of octopuses hut he tells this story ‘^The Terror 
of the Deep^" to gfve his version. 

* “The Terror of the Deep” from Pearl Diver by Henry Wysham Lanier 
and Victor Berge, reprinted by permission of Doubleday and Company, Inc. 





We WERE OFF, on the Golden Adventure of a life 
which has had no lack of varied and unusual happen- 
ings. 

We were Four Musketeers of the Sea, all for each and 
each for all; young, already devoted to each other, free, 
with plenty of money and plenty of time and no rules 
except those we made ourselves; with a trade that is a 
daily adventure; with a staunch little vessel under our 
feet for home; sailing away into the stretching wonder of 
the island world. Something new and memorable every 
day. The lure of the huge, perfect pearl, waiting for us 
in some weed-encrusted oyster at the bottom of the sea, 
which is like the Argonaut tales of the Golden Fleece 
to every pearler — and taking this perpetual gamble in the 
holiday mood of four youngsters, doing together just 
what they want to do. 

That’s a lot pleasanter calling than 

To be young, handsome, twenty-two. 

With nothing in the world to do 
But sit all day and bill and coo. 

i6 
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Those island maids Ro told of were in our minds, to 
be sure; but they were a decoration to the life, not the 
main object. 

No wonder we called ourselves the Pearl Vikings and 
made up songs of oared galleys and raids to southward — 
though we contemplated no forceful raid except upon 
the unfortunate flaccid pearl oyster. No wonder we were 
utterly carefree and happy. We were a gay party as the 
little lugger slipped along to eastward. 

While I had no notion of it, I had some stem and 
needed education coming to me. I was quite at home now 
in undersea work; I’d never had any serious accident 
or misadventure in this first year or more, though I had 
learned most things by actual experience with no guide; 
and I assumed unconsciously that I knew it all. I con- 
sidered myself now a master pearler of the world. 

Of course, one heard plenty of stories. I don’t mean 
such ridiculous absurdities as the “first-hand” account of 
Skipper James Floyd of the Pearl (published as fact in 
Indian newspapers of 1 874 and since reprinted in popular 
works) of how an octopus with a body “like the back of 
a huge whale” came aboard his 150-ton schooner, cap- 
sized her, and pulled her down, with two of the crew! 
What I’m referring to is the statements made by captains 
who at least know what another seaman, or diver, might 
swallow. 

A master pearler of the world’s fishing grounds is in 
quite different case from one who works a given locality. 
A man who spends his working life in fishing one group 
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or region becomes familiar with the growth, the fish, 
the dangerous creatures of those special waters; he may 
know nothing whatever about what another man might 
find who’s dived in many waters in widely separated 
comers of the globe. 

It seems to me that is a main reason why there has 
been so much fiction masquerading as fact about the 
undersea monsters. That, and a certain tendency of marine 
biologists to assume that under-water life is the same in 
all the Southern seas as in those places where they have 
established stations for marine studies; or that they can 
make statements about the giant octopus because they 
have charted the anatomy and habits and strength of the 
insignificant creatures common in the Mediterranean or 
West Indies, or even the fossil octopods of Lebanon rocks; 
or because they have the results of oceanographic sweep- 
ings. I have made inquiries of a courteous museum ex- 
pert in this branch of marine biology. It didn’t trouble 
him in the least that he couldn’t give me any reference 
whatever to scientific studies of cephalopods, or marine 
life in general, from any part of an island-studded ocean 
much larger than the continent of North America. No, 
"an octopus” could do so-and-so. I’m not stingy. I’d 
gladly give that nice gentleman and excellent naturalist a 
few moments of one particular experience of my own. 

For, after all, what does our knowledge of deep-sea 
life amount to compared with the area to be explored — 
a total more than twice as large as the earth’s land area — 
and the difficulties: peaks and mountain ranges and 
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chasms and clefts and caverns beyond anything the land 
has to show? Just imagine yourself in a airship sailing 
over the Alps or the Alleghany Mountains for instance, 
unable to see down more than a hundred feet or so, 
exploring the life of that region by dredges or nets or 
traps or cylinders or sounding leads: how long might you 
be at it without obtaining any evidence, for example, of 
raccoons, which den up during the day in hollow trees or 
caves in the ledges? And the octopus is normally a cave- 
dweller. 

Perhaps I shouldn’t say it. But I know enough from ob- 
servation to know how much there may be about which 
I know nothing. And I know enough to be highly skeptical 
of some of the positive “Noes” that science has uttered 
from the laboratory. 

When pearlers get together each man naturally tries 
to make the most of his own experiences; they are fairly 
sure, after the bottle’s been passed once or twice, to 
begin out-talking each other; some writer overhears 
these yams and adds his own literary touches. Often the 
man who first related the tale wouldn’t recognize it when 
it’s printed. 

Owing to this urge of mine to see new places and new 
people and new pearling beds, I have happened, during 
twenty years, to wander over a vast expanse: from Borneo 
to Easter Island, from the Marshalls to the lower 
Paumotus, probably covers twice as much space on the 
map as the whole of Africa. I’ve been down in countless 
places, drifted for miles and miles along the bottom be- 
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hind my lugger, I feel I have some judgment to bring to 
bear on the truth of the tales related. I have been told 
by natives in the eastern Fijis of a big canoe full of men 
drawn under by an octopus, and of a Jap diver who went 
down near that spot in a suit — and never came up. I 
happen to believe that. But it has seemed to me more 
sensible to speak only of what I have seen with my own 
eyes — limi ted as must be the experiences of any one man, 
however afflicted with wandering feet. 

Among all the strange undeisea creatures which have 
interested me the octopus holds first place. 

Speaking as a diver — not as a seaman, or a whaler, or 
anything else — this is the most formidable monster of 
our working world. He is, without sensationalism, the 
Terror of the Deep. I almost despair of giving a reader 
any adequate idea of the extraordinary creature. Still, 
here’s the result of some years of acquaintance. 

First of all, it has eight arm-feet, coming off from around 
a hideous mouth, very long in proportion to its body 
size, and these eight arms are just like eight boa con- 
strictors all going at the same time, for their swift, flexible 
movements are precisely those of an active snake. When he 
stands up to ,the height of a man and oozes or darts for- 
ward, backward, sideways, any way, these eight sinuous 
arms are all going at the same time; when he climbs 
swiftly up over a cliff like a spider, or creeps under an 
overhanging reef, every part of these eight arms in con- 
tinually doing something. He is horribly, squirmingly, 
frighteningly alive. And then suddenly he’ll stop— and 
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be as horribly dead, turn to any color to match his 
background, no matter what, mimic the shapes about him, 
lying in wait for prey. Under water one becomes ac- 
customed to all sorts of startling color changes, as I’ve 
said, but there’s no animal in all the world who can 
equal the octopus in imitating anything. The fishes are 
amateurs beside him; he’ll imitate pink, red, purple, 
blue coral — I’ve seen him break out with dark stripes. 
As you study him, you feel the Creator has given him 
everything. 

This “head-foot” moUusk (cephalopod) has along the 
inside of each of his eight arms a double row of pro- 
truding suckers which, when it clamps them firmly 
against anything, form a vacuum and ding like a mon- 
strous leech; and where these radiating lines of suckers 
meet, around his voracious belly mouth, there is a perfect 
mesh of similar gripping suction disks. Any prey forced 
by these loathsome muscular, grasping arms into that pit 
of adhesiveness is held fast in the very jaws of destruction. 
For here gapes a great fleshy mouth, and, just within the 
opening, a big, hooked beak like an overgrown parrot or 
toucan. This homy weapon can cut or tear to pieces any 
soft flesh that reaches this torture chamber; it can rip 
open the shells of the crabs which seem to be a customary 
food. 

There is a tremendous force back of all this terrible 
mechanism: the octopus seems to gulp down whole living 
creatures, or big gobbets ripped out, and somehow get rid 
of the bones. The size of the mouthfuls he will take in 
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is quite incredible unless one has actually watched him 
feeding. Likewise the awful swiftness with which he 
digests it — like some devouring mechanism with fiery 
acids in its maw which instantly dissolve the ingredients 
poured into it. 

Then his eyes! Fishes’ eyes are usually dull, but I 
believe the octopus does most of its hunting at night. 
Anyhow, its eyes are quite different in expression from 
those of any sea creature I know. If any great painter 
should wish to picture the Devil — even if he specialized 
on that subject, like those morbid old mediaeval artists— 
let him come down undersea with me and get the vision 
I have had: he will become famous for portraying the 
most sinister, terrible eyes that human imagination has 
ever depicted. They are not round but oval, slanting; 
not dark or large, but small, intent with that completely 
terrifying expression of cold malignity toward all other 
life. The rhinoceros has something of the same look, but 
he’s generally in a childish temper; devilish is the only 
expression for this beast’s alert, steady, evil glance. 

The strength of these arms is almost unnatural. I be- 
lieve some scientific investigators in the West Indies or 
Bermuda have tested the holding power of the baby 
specimens taken there, and my museum acquaintance 
quoted their report as showing that a man’s strength 
could easily pull those suckers loose. That’s like frolicking 
with a newborn lion cub and announcing that a full- 
grown lion is a nice safe playmate. I am speaking of 
what we call the giant octopus of Eastern and Southern 
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seas — I haven’t been able to leam from scientists whether 
it is a difEerent species, or simply an extra large variety. 
As I shall explain, I have captured good-sized octopi alive 
and watched them for hours in a pool from which they 
couldn’t escape. And I shall relate another even more 
pertinent experience. In my judgment a big serpent of 
the same size has nothing like the sheer muscular strength 
of these arms: the octopus has eight working in partner- 
ship, with no brittle backbone like the snake which can 
be paralyzed with one sharp blow; and it also has the aid 
of these powerful, gripping suction disks. 

Watch one of these octopi standing up on these long, 
snaky arms, creeping sideways, shooting here and there, 
fixing his prey with that slant eye, oozing behind a boulder 
to lie in wait — I’d like to see the man heroic enough to 
go down and challenge him to a fighti There is no shark, 
no matter what its size and voracity, that is so repulsive 
and fearful to every human instinct. 

We haven’t begun as yet to list his queemesses. As I 
say, the Creator gave him everything in the way of equip- 
ment. 

He has a funnel-shaped cavity in his body, opening by 
a tube below his mouth, with a pair of gill plumes by 
which he breathes, but having a return valve much like 
that on a diving helmet; this valve he can close at will. 
(The biologists declare it a rudimentary hind foot.) This 
funnel, six inches to a foot long, is the siphon (or mid- 
foot.) He takes in water through the tube, extracts 
oxygen, and squirts out the liquid from his siphon: you 
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can follow his slow breathing by these jets like the dis- 
charge of an automatic pump. 

But the most spectacular function of this siphon is its 
use to shoot the mollusk swiftly to a distance. For this 
formidable creature has three distinct methods of loco- 
motion. He can crawl nimbly like a huge spider, on the 
bottom or over rocks, with these eight flexible arms mov- 
ing like walking snakes. He can paddle or swim through 
the water with a kind of rowing motion. But above all, 
when he is attacking, he can hurl himself to a distance by 
air-and-water pressure through this siphon. With a pow- 
erful, swift effort he can expel the water and air through 
this funnel and shoot himself backward like a rocket, 
fifty to a hundred feet, almost faster than the eye can fol- 
low him. It seems to be a trick he uses for attack, and it 
is a tiger's spring— the fastest movement I have seen in 
the water world. His long arms trail back close to his 
body; he steers both with them and the siphon, I fancy; 
and the instant he reaches his mark those snaky arms 
whip around it, the scores of suckers histen tight, he drags 
it down. If it is very large or active he must get hold of an 
anchoring place with a couple of arms. 

Nobody who hasn’t seen it could credit the catlike 
swiftness and savagery of these long-distance assaults. 

In addition to all this, masking his movements and for 
defence, he possesses an ink sac. When he wants to cover 
up his retreat and prepare for another attack, he can 
squirt out a cloud of this blue-black liquid, laying his 
own smoke screen for yards about, while he darts in 
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among the rocks and creeps out for an assault from an un- 
expected point. He has the cunning of a fox. This ejec- 
tion is odorless down below, and after some emptyings of 
the sac the animal must have time to renew it; I have 
prodded a captive with a bamboo pole: he kept squirting 
ink for several minutes, then the supply of coloring mat- 
ter ran dry; but the amount of protective discoloration a 
large octopus can produce in the water is extraordinary. 

It has no proper heart, but a ventricle outside the 
coelum cavity, on each side of which is an extension of a 
vein serving as an auricle. When an aim is cut off, one 
sees no blood — just a little bluish ooze. And one of these 
arms of a male is modified at breeding time and is used to 
fertilize the eggs in the female. 

The sacklike body is most elastic, capable of changing 
shape like a rubber bag; the creature can twist and stretch 
this fleshy ball till it is like a snake, and it will crawl into 
holes and crevices which look impossible to its size when 
normally rounded. 

I’ve read the scientists’ theory that the first beasts 
crawled from under the seas up on the land. This thing 
must have crawled the other way. Personally, I’m con- 
vinced that the chief reason we know so little about him 
is that his true home is in depths of a hundred fathoms or 
more. We know just nothing from actual observation of 
six-hundred-foot depths undersea. He lives down there, 
this giant octopus, and the only time he comes even to the 
shallows is during the breeding season. (The adult, that 
is. The baby octopi swarm in the shallow water at times. 
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even on the beach. They are a standard article of food.) 

They are always in pairs when man comes in contact 
with them; and the time a pearl diver has to be on guard 
is in this breeding period. 

The female, larger than the male, finds a quiet place, 
some deep crevice or lonely cavern — for this creature is 
essentially a cave-dweller; and, cunning fox as he is, one 
might haul drags past his retreat year in and year out 
without ever bringing up evidence of his presence. In 
this safe solitude the female lays long strings of eggs, like 
ropes with knots hanging there in the cavern. It contin- 
ually siphons these eggs, some of which are the size of a 
man’s thumb, and both parents hang about until they 
hatch out, the whole process taking apparently a couple 
of months. 

The young octopi go straight to the surface, play 
around the rocks, lie along the beach; they seem to enjoy 
sunning themselves. When they are three or four months 
old they begin to go down. As they reach full size I am 
sure they are living in the deeps — though, of course, not 
below the stratum where there is abundant sea life, for, 
like sharks, they prefer live food. 

I have attempted to set down some of the more striking 
facts as I have been able to observe and leam them; but 
no description could do justice to the living, prowling, 
lurking, attacking creature. 

I always think of him as the most extraordinary actor 
in the animal world (or any other world). He can mimic 
anything. Chariging his color through the whole range. 
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he can also push out lumps and knobs on top o£ his head, 
on the backs of his arms, to resemble the roughnesses of 
the coral rock. “Making up” before your eyes, he is one 
thing now and a completely different thing a moment 
later. In school I read the Greek myth of Proteus, the old 
man of the sea, who changed from shape to shape in the 
hands of anyone who caught hold of him — leopard, snake, 
bush, fire: it no longer seems impossible when you’ve 
watched this mimicking thug of the deeps. You stand 
there, not believing your own eyes. Then he lurks like a 
crafty spider; camouflaging himself into invisibility; in- 
stead of a web, holding ready these swift, snaky, suckered 
arms; waiting for his prey to come within range. When a 
fish touches one of these deadly living strands of the web 
it often seems stunned as if by an electric shock. Not a 
kick out of it. One touch and it is food. 

I have often wondered why these incredible creatures 
should have their home down in these deep, dark waters; 
it must be an entirely different life there; one cannot im- 
agine such a place — the picture of hell cannot begin to 
equal it: these creeping, darting, vicious monsters dodg- 
ing about, fighting for supremacy a hundred fathoms be- 
low the surface. Who knows what else may live in that 
fearsome world, never coming up in contact with human 
activities except possibly, like the octopus, to reproduce 
and give its young a start before they can stand such pres- 
sure? 

It seems to me some of the confusion about him is like 
two people quarrelling over what they know about 
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“cats”: one is discussing the house cat, or even the wild 
cat; the other has had experience with the big cats, say, 
an African lion. There are many species of octopus. I am 
talking about the lion of the family, the giant who rises 
periodically from his deep home caverns to give birth to 
a new generation. That is my octopus. 

While there is almost no danger from them except in 
the neighborhood of submarine caves, it happens, unfor- 
tunately, that shell often grows around just such forma- 
tions, on the shelves, or on overhanging ledges. Hence the 
chance for an unpleasant or fatal encounter at these times. 

I had listened to plenty of awed tales, by natives and 
white men, of this monster of the water underworld. 

At nineteen, with my own experience, day after day, on 
many beds, my answer had always been, “Rubbish!” 

Then I got my first lesson in this particular sea mystery. 

We were coming down from northeast Borneo to 
Macassar Strait. That is in my opinion the meanest, ugli- 
est, most godforsaken coast in all the world, a succession 
of dirty rivers and swamps and reefe and real “wild men 
of Borneo” and fevers. A ghasdy covmtry. Even the ocean 
is discolored far out from these mucky rivers pouring in 
—none of that crystal clearness of the South Seas or even 
the Moluccas. We were just above the Equator, perhaps 
forty miles north of Cape Mangka-Tihat, when we sighted 
a couple of little islands. Ro found out from one of the 
crew that the nearest one was called Bilangbilangan, that 
it was uninhabited, and that there were turtles there. So 
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we put in to get turtle — for that means eggs and fresh 
meat and tortoise-shell to a rover of Eastern seas. 

This island is at the tip of a huge shoal stretching 
twenty miles from shore, and there’s a narrow deep pas- 
sage between it and Muaras Reef. You can sail for miles 
over twenty or thirty feet of water, and then suddenly the 
bottom pitches down to five hundred or a thousand feet. 

As is customary with every pearler, I was watching the 
sea floor while we moved easily over these shallows to- 
ward land. I noticed a number of patches here and there: 
they began to interest me. 

“Geel” said I, “it looks like sheU here.” 

It looked good — these shell, the current, all the signs 
a diver learns which are so hard to describe. Ro went 
down after a while, and I tendered him. 

Presently he came up with a piece of small shell which 
we always go by a lot. 

“By Godl” he said. “I no find. But it look like shell all 
right.” 

We grew excited: finding a new and virgin bed is an 
adventure that never fails to get a pearler keyed up. 

“I’ll go down and have another look-see,” I told him. 

Getting into the suit, I started to explore thoroughly, 
gliding up and down over these patches, drifting along 
behind the lugger, straining my eyes for the first glimpse 
of the big pearl oysters which had come to be my special 
game in my submarine hunting. 

The water was fairly deep, about twenty fathoms. To 
one side of me there was, not exactly a hole, but an open 
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space between masses of coral: I fancied I could distin- 
guish something lying down there suspiciously like real 
shell. So I worked my way over these boulders down into 
this flat well. 

The object which had drawn me there seemed more 
than ever what I was seeking so keenly. I stooped down to 
pick it up. And at that instant I felt something touch me 
quite lightly on the left arm. 

Instinct and under-water training saved my life. Quick 
as a flash, before I had the least notion of what it was, I 
whirled about, grabbing the razor-sharp knife from my 
belt sheath, and slashed three or four times with a full 
sweep of my arm in the direction of this touch. By luck I 
severed two of the lassooing arms that were gripping me; 
in another instant the octopus would have had my two 
arms pinioned and I should have been helpless. 

As I slashed and felt the blade cut through a mass of 
soft flesh, two more arms laid hold of me, one around each 
ankle. I felt a vicious jerk at my legs which almost up- 
set me. 

It all sounds melodramatic when one recounts it in pro- 
tected civilization. Yet no description in words could 
paint the horror of that moment. It was rather murky in 
this place, but I could see a sort of shapeless mass and 
wavering, squirmy arms — even one severed stump — 
ahead there by the rocks; and I knew only too well now 
that this was the Thing which had produced those fear- 
some native tales I had pooh-poohed. I had a swift pic- 
ture of my companions above pulling up severed, dan- 
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gling life-line and air-hose; of a human being, that was 
myself, gripped close to the maw of this loathsome 
monster. 

Meanwhile I was fighting automatically. Each time I 
would bend to try to cut my ankles free, the creature 
would jerk me so violently that I seemed to be a little boy 
pulled about at will by a strong man; it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I kept my footing. The helmet and 
breastplate banged against my head and chest with pxm- 
ishing force. One jerk dashed me against a rock and left 
me breathless. The force of the beast was terrific and pro- 
duced a deathly sense of fear. Also, the cold intelligence 
with which he appeared to anticipate my actions, and 
checkmate my every attempt, had a deep effect on nervous 
resistance. 

It was life or death. My body and mind were working as 
if they had no relation to each other: one was straining, 
stru^ling, fighting against these shattering tugs, trying 
to cut, to stab, to free myself; the other, somewhere, was 
carefully weighing chances, considering the elements of 
the situation, attempting to decide whether I dared give 
the danger signal. 

That’s the last thing a diver resorts to in an emergency 
— four pulls, meaning, “PuU tmtil the line breaks.” The 
emergency was there all right; but the trouble was that I 
feared my air-pipe and life-line might have become tan- 
gled in some of these coral projections all about: should 
they be fouled, such a strain from above might easily cut 
them off or leave me hopelessly jammed into some crev- 
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ice. A man working under water always has those two 
lines of communication in his subconscious mind; it be- 
comes automatic never to take action without making 
sure neither has been fouled. And little chance I had in 
this fix to check up on that! 

All this time our strange duel was continuing. I was 
using all my strength to resist the creature’s pulls, while 
striving to cut more of these living fetters which bound 
me. (There seemed to be a mass of them, twice as many as 
in reality, coiled, all about.) 

To add to my diflSculties I found my weights, where I 
was getting hit, were swinging the wrong way: I had to 
keep my helmet above my body — otherwise the air there 
gets into the body and legs of the suit and a man is fin- 
ished. The outlet valve had to be manipulated, and 
through all this struggle I must remain erect, righting my- 
self after every jerk at my ankles. 

And it was as if that devilish brain in that voracious 
pxilpy creature understood all this perfectly: the instant 
my hand would stretch down with the big knife he’d give 
a terrific jerk, sometimes dragging me ten or fifteen feet, 
jamming the heavy helmet against my jaws and skull, 
bruising me against the rough, crusted rock wall. All this 
in a pool now blackened and turbid with the ink the beast 
had squirted out. 

Occasionally I’d get help in righting myself from a 
strain on the life-line and air-line; and after a while a 
slight current seemed to set through and carry ofE some of 
the thickest discoloration. 
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When I got a glimpse of that disgusting mass of arms 
and squirming legs, and especially one look into those 
diabolical eyes, I stretched up to give the danger signal. 
Instantly the octopus yanked me a dozen feet, and I had 
all I could manage just not to topple over. 

The thought flashed through my mind: “This is ex- 
actly like Hell.” For it was all this foul, unnatural, dirty 
black, and this imbelievable thing had me in its grip, bent 
on devouring me. 

Apparently what I have been telling must have occu- 
pied ten to fifteen minutes. At the time it was an eternity 
to me — there was nothing before or after this nightmare 
struggle. I began to realize I could not last much longer. 
The first severe knock with the helmet had cut and 
bruised and dizzied me; the subsequent rough handling 
and battering against the coral had worn down my 
strength, till I perceived I was lost unless something were 
done quickly. It no longer seemed a desperate measure to 
take a chance on my air-hose’s being clear. 

All at once I knew I was going. Just before the wave of 
fear-freighted unconsciousness swept over me I threw up 
my arms, caught both lines, gave four frantic pulls. There 
was an instant when I had the sensation of being pulled in 
two lengthways. Then I knew nothing. 

Up above, Ro had been tending me from the lugger’s 
deck. He could see nothing down there, but his experi- 
ence and water sense told him something was wrong. All 
during that eventful quarter of an hour he had been wait- 
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ing, taut, jEearing to destroy me if he acted before receiv- 
ing some signal, yet certain I was in trouble. 

Then my four jerks spelled out extreme peril. 

Ro pulled. Nothing budged. He shouted to a man at 
the pumps. This fellow ran across the heaving deck — 
there was quite a swell on the surfece — and lay to behind 
him. Still no give. In a frenzy he brought a third man. 
He was in a quandary now: the life-line is a light afiEair 
and would hardly stand three good men's full effort, par- 
ticularly if caught in the rocks. 

The situation seemed desperate: they put forth all 
their strength. They could not stir whatever was holding 
me down below. 

It was then that Ro’s quick thinking saved me from a 
horrible death. The boat was rising and falling on this 
swell, which had been getting heavier. He leaped back, 
took several turns around a stout stanchion, ordered the 
two men to strain up till my life-line and air-hose were 
taut and rigid just as the lugger was at the bottom of one 
of these surges. The ocean swell picked her up, and the 
full force of the lift came on my two tight lines. 

I fancy my captor must have been caught momentarily 
off balance, or perhaps while shifting those two anchoring 
arms, by which he had been fastened to a solid support 
and enabled to shake me as a terrier shakes a rat. 

Anyhow, I shot suddenly up to within ten or fifteen feet 
of the surface. 

I do not know why, but it was at this moment I re- 
gained consciousness with a jerk. 
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I knew I must be near the top, from the light above. I 
woke to that same dream of being pulled in two: looking 
down, I could see the sea-demon’s suckered arms were 
still fast about my ankles; the loathsome mass of his body 
was suspended below. It was not a pleasant wakening. 

There was nothing I could do. Impossible to stretch 
down and free my legs with that pull on them and the 
lines pulling up. The octopm was pulling with all its 
force, siphoning violently. Fortimately I did not have to 
do anything. 

The instant I was close enough to see what was the 
matter, Ro yelled at the men to pull hard. Deftly he got 
a stouter line about my body. Two more men caught this 
and hauled me upward. 

Ro slipped into the water, his big knife ready. In two 
sure slashes he had cut oflE those horrible arms. 

The two men hauled me to the surface, more dead than 
alive, with the pieces of suckered feelers still coiled about 
my legs. 

They got me on deck and took off the helmet. I looked, 
and felt, as if I had been through the worst fight of my 
life — blood all over my face and neck and shoulders, hands 
and arms and legs tom from the action of the suckers, 
bruised from head to foot by the bangings about. I was 
pretty well all in. My eyes closed. They thought for a 
moment I was dying. 

Someone ran for a glass of brandy and poured it down 
my throat. The fiery stuff brought me somewhat to my 
senses. I opened my eyes and looked about. 
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There they were, my three chums, standing about in 
the bright sunlight, with anxious faces. But they and the 
familiar lugger and all those things I knew so intimately 
looked quite strange. It must be that if a dead man could 
come back to life he would feel as I did then. 

First I laughed, and then I cried. Hysterical, just like a 
nervous woman. What with their fright and the sight of 
that beast, my companions were in bad shape themselves. 
They needed a drink and then another. We did not do 
much work for the next three days. 
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The PAULDING STRUC 3 C the S-4 at 3:37 on the aft- 
emoon of Saturday, December 17, 1987, and I first heard 
of it through a telephone message from the Newport tor- 
pedo station to my home in Newport, at 6: 15. 

I had been in Fall River with my wife and daughter 
that afternoon, doing Christmas shopping, and we had 
just come home and had had our supper. 

“Come to the station immediately,” was the order on 
the telephone. “The S-4 has been sunL.” I was in civilian 
clothes, but I changed into uniform, got out, begged a 
ride to the ferry — which is about a mile from my home — 
and caught the boat that left at 6:85. I remember that, 
during that whirl of changing my clothes, my wife was 
standing by, wildly anxious, and I was trying to tell her 
what had happened and dress at speed at the same time. 

At the station I was met by Commander Causey, the 
executive ofiGlcer. He told me the details of the disaster, 
and asked me what gear would be required. I said, 
“Hardly any; only men will be needed. The Falcon will 
undoubtedly have all the gear that is needed.” 

He said word had been sent to all the station’s divers, 
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but that I was the first to report. They were even then 
coming in one by one: Michels, Carr, who was a member 
o£ the Falcon’s crew, but was on leave at his home in 
Jamestown, Bailey, Burd, Brown, Winters, Anderson, 
Hawkes — there were about eleven in all. 

We left in three machines. Captain Hart lent his; Com- 
mander Causey his, and Lieutenant Matthews not only 
gave his car, but drove it himself. While we were loading 
up the cars, the Captain called up the State Police and 
asked them to meet us and clear a way for us. We were 
met at the Two-Mile Comer outside of Newport, and the 
motorcycle policeman pulled us along all the way to the 
outskirts of Fall River. 

In the meantime, word had been telephoned ahead to 
the Massachusetts State Police, and we were met in Pleas- 
ant Street, Fall River, by one of their men. He took us as 
far as his authority would take him, and then said, 
“You’ve got a hundred miles straight away now. Good 
luck to you; I wish I could go with you.” 

Lieutenant Matthews said, “All right. Now, boys, you 
can settle back for a sleep.” Can you imagine anybody’s 
sleeping with the thought of what we were coming to on 
our minds? 

Of course, we talked a good deal over the possibility 
that there might be still somebody alive in the submarine, 
but we were well agreed that there was practically no 
chance — that it was just another salvage job. 

We couldn’t see the reason for all the hurry, in fact — 
and we were certainly hurrying. It was one of the wildest 
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rides in my whole experience. But I think the Navy De- 
partment should be given great credit for carrying on 
when anybody connected with the game and knowing the 
conditions would have said that there wasn't a chance in 
a thousand that life still existed in the submarine. You 
see, she was sunk while still submerged, and that meant 
that everything would be open below, and if she had 
sunk she was cut into, and if she was cut into she would 
have filled with water. 

We were going fast, and we didn’t know the roads too 
well. So we had many a quick stop to make sure of our 
way; once in so often all of us would be piled up in a heap 
in the car. It was a wonder that with three cars traveling 
like that we didn’t have an accident. We did have a nar- 
row escape in New Bedford from a collision with a trolley 
car. 

We reached Provincetown at 12:30 that night. 'The 
Falcon wasn’t in; she had been at New London, and on 
the first unconfirmed report had begun to make ready for 
a quick start. They were aU ready to let go and start when 
the report was confirmed; she was under way just sixty- 
eight minutes after the first report reached her. She got in 
early the next morning. 

Lieutenant Matthews went to report our arrival, and 
returned about 2 a.m. He decided that, as we couldn’t get 
out to the wreck we would better get a little sleep, and he 
got rooms for us in a lodginghouse. 

The town was already swarming with reporters and 
photographers. They were all over us; they wanted to 
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Itnow who we were, where we came from, how many of 
ris there were, and when we were going out. 

Even after we got turned in, one man came into our 
rooms. He asked so many foolish questions that the crowd 
began kidding him. I was laughing myself sick, and I’d 
say after each story they’d tell him, “Tell him another.” 
Later, I realized that when you kid a reporter you are 
really kidding the public. 

A young gale had been blowing all the afternoon and 
evening, and next morning — Sunday — it was even worse. 
The only boat safe for us to go out in was a surfboat be- 
longing to the coast guard at Wood End. 

They took us out, with a dory towing astern of the surf- 
boat. When we got out to the scene of the wreck, it was so 
rough we couldn’t go alongside the Falcon. So we went 
to windward of her, and two of us got into the dory. I 
was one of the two. Then the men in the surfboat slacked 
her down alongside the Falcon, I threw my suitcase 
aboard, and when there was a chance I climbed aboard 
myself. 

Captain Hartley met me. “Eadie,” said he, “you’U be 
the first man to go down.” 

I said, “All right, sir, as soon as I get into my gear.” 

We were not even sure then that we had the S-4’s posi- 
tion. The coast guard had grapneled, and had hooked 
onto some object on the bottom. But what they had 
caught onto could not be known until the catch was 
“proved” by a diver. 

The Wandank was already at Provincetown, lying in 
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the inner harbor. During the day the Bushnell arrived, 
and she served as a repair ship and machine shop, though 
she was not nearly so elaborately outfitted as the Vestal, 
which we had had on the S-51 job. The Mallard also ar- 
rived, and tugs from the Boston yard. 

The Falcon was anchored right over the submarine, on 
the mark set by the coast guard. She wasn’t moored out, 
for there was too much sea running to place moorings, 
and it wasn’t yet sure it was the submarine we had found. 

I went over the side on the stage. It was bitter cold; the 
vessel was rolling, and but for the many hands that 
crowded to hold the stage steady, I should have been 
smashed against the Falcon’s side. 

They lowered me quickly, and I was soon below the 
send of the sea; for you get the forward motion of a sea 
only so far below the surface as its height above the sur- 
face. That is, a wave five feet high will give you a “send” 
five feet below the surface. When you get deeper than 
that, the only efFect of the sea on the diver is the varying 
pressure when a wave passes over him. This is a serious ef- 
fect — and in deep-sea work, where there is always more or 
less of a swell, it is always present. If a wave two feet high 
passes over you, you get a sudden increase of pressure 
amounting to one pound of square inch — really almost a 
ton on your whole body. 

As soon as I was well under the water, I tested every- 
thing, telephone, valves, and the suit for leaks, and then 
left the stage and slid down on the grapnel line. On that 
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dive I wore a suit with gloves on it, and carried nothing 
but a hammer with me. The hammer was for the purpose 
of tapping signals on the various compartments of the 
submarine, though I never for a moment thought there 
would be such a thing as life aboard of her. 

I went down one hundred feet in less than fourteen 
seconds, and landed between the two periscopes. I had 
come down so fast that my shoes hit there with a dang 
that was heard by the six men imprisoned in the torpedo- 
room. And I thought I heard a signal. 

I said at once over the telephone, “It is the submarine.” 
Then I looked round. The visibility was very poor. The 
current was running thwartships, and stirred up the mud, 
making the water terribly murky. To make it worse, the 
day was overcast, and so there was very little light there 
at all. 

I jumped down to the forward deck locker, and this 
time I heard another signal, and heard it plain. They 
were pounding, inside of her, and I said, “My God, a 
signal.” 

I knew exactly where it came from, and I didn’t have 
to waste my time running around frantically hunting for 
it, but could run directly to it. I had to climb over the 
gun, which was slewed round to port, and had its breech 
up and its muzzle down. 

As I walked — or rather, ran — along the narrow deck, 
I found loose pieces of wreckage lying about — bits of 
metal that I could pick up and throw overboard. They 
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were bits broken o£E the Paulding and ofiE the S-4’s own 
superstructure deck. Larger twisted and bent pieces were 
all snarled up in a heap forward of the gun. 

The Paulding had ridden right over her, and I could 
see where she had cut across the superstructure deck to 
within four inches of its outboard edge. 

I climbed over the g^n, and into a tangled mess of 
wreckage. The way she looked, she was far worse ofE than 
the S-51 ever thought of being— that is, going by the open 
wreckage you could see. 

I picked my way over the mess to the place where I 
knew the sounds were coming from, the torpedo loading 
hatch. This is the only opening from the deck into the 
torpedo-room, and the way those men would have had to 
come out if they came at all. The men were pounding on 
the torpedo-room hatch, which is just inside the loading 
hatch. That loading hatch, by the way, has on its inner 
side two little tracks; it doesn’t open all the way back, but 
is stopped on a slant, and when torpedoes are being 
loaded, they are cradled in the two little tracks and slid 
down on the proper slant. 

I banged with my hammer a number of times on the 
hatch, holding my other hand down on it to feel the vibra- 
tion of any response. I got a response at once, and it 
seemed to hit right under my hand. They made six taps. 
Every time they signaled, it was six taps. 

The vibration of it was so strong that it was transmitted 
through my body and to my telephone line. The man 
tending my telephone told me afterward that before I 
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told him there was life aboard, he already knew it. He 
said, “I could hear your signal and their answer, and I 
could tell the difference between them.” 

As soon as I had their answer, I banged the hatch again 
a few times as a message of good cheer; I didn’t have any 
Morse, but I just let them know we were on the job. I 
telephoned to the topside, “Life aboard in forward tor- 
pedo-room.” Then I headed toward the bow of the boat, 
telling them over the telephone I was doing so. I found 
the bow was covered with mud. This showed that the boat 
had gone to the bottom on a sharp angle and had scooped 
up the mud with her bow. She was lying on a level keel, 
both fore and aft and thwartships. 

The idea of going to the bow was so that the people on 
the topside could trace my bubbles and so know the 
boat’s position as she lay on the bottom, and would know 
how to set the moorings as soon as it was possible to go to 
work. 

I reported every bit of information, as fast as I came 
to it. I told them, “There is a mess of wreckage — she looks 
very bad; worse than the 51 — I am on the hatch — I am on 
the bow — her bow is covered with mud — I am now go- 
ing aft.” 

All this time the men inside never sent another signal. 
I figure that they knew what I was doing, and that I 
would try to signal other compartments. If I did, and 
they replied, they knew it would only confuse me, and 
so they kept still. 

“Gee, Eadie,” I said to myself, “if you never do any- 
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thing more in your whole life, inspire those men in there 
with the confidence that we on the topside are onto our 
job, and doing every last thing we can.” 

I fully realized their predicament, and that because of 
the bad weather and heavy sea at the surface we had 
little chance to work quickly — and only speed could save 
their lives. 

I got aft to the conning tower and tapped on it, but got 
no answer. Worse than that, you can tell by the sound 
when you tap a metal plate like that whether the space 
behind it is full of water or empty so that it sounds hol- 
low. And I knew the conning tower was fuU. 

That one thing alone settled the question of the crew 
being able to do anything to help us help them. The 
control-room, or central operating compartment, was 
right under the conning tower, and I knew it was full of 
water. 

The men forward didn’t signal even when I tapped the 
conning tower. You see, they could figure exactly what I 
was doing. 

Now I ran along the deck, going aft, until I was 
brought up by a sudden jerk. In my anxiety to cover the 
ground as fast as I could I had not been as watchful as I 
should have, and I had run into the boat’s tangled radio 
antenna, which had been carried away by the collision. 
It was found on one side of my helmet on the spitcock, 
and on the other side on the exhaust valve. 

They noticed on the topside that I had stopped, and 
that I hadn’t traveled the length of the boat. 
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“Are you in trouble?” the tender asked, “What’s hap- 
pened?” 

“I’m foul in the antenna, but I’m all right and can clear 
myself shortly.” 

I did get clear, and tried to move farther aft. Sdll I 
couldn’t; I was held up somehow. I pulled at my hose and 
life line to get some slack, and it wouldn’t come. Then, 
looking up, I saw that I was foul round the submarine’s 
little yardarm. 

“I guess I can’t get any ferther aft,” I told the topside. 
“I’m foul on the yardarm. But I’ll lie down and stretch 
out as far as I can, and try a tap.” 

As it was, I just did reach the engine-room hatch, and 
sent a few signals, without getting any response. And then 
I was perfectly assured that there was nobody alive inside 
the boat excepting the men in the forward torpedo-room. 

I got back to the conning tower and climbed it to clear 
my lines from the yardarm, about seven feet above me. 
When I came down from the tower, knowing that what 
they would try next would be to blow the ballast tanks 
from the topside, I went to the side of the cutwater on the 
conning tower and opened the hatch there, though with- 
out any instructions to do so. There is a hatch on each 
side of the cutwater, containing the external connections 
to the ballast tanks and the compartments. These hatches 
and connections are placed there for this very emergency 
which had occurred. 

I told the topside then that I had completed my inspec- 
tion and opened the hatch, and what did they want me 
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to do. They answered, “You’ve been down long enough. 
Stand by to come up; we have another man ready to go 
over.” 

This man was Bill Carr, and while I was going up he 
was coming down; I saw him pass me. He was carrying 
with him an air hose, to hook onto the external connec- 
tions, to blow the ballast tanks, and if possible to make 
her light enough and bring her to the surface. They fig- 
ured that if the ballast tanks were flooded it would be 
through the Kingston valves, and they could also be 
blown through that opening. 

There was a chance that the ballast tanks were not 
flooded, for she was just at the surface and coming up 
when she was hit. Her tanks might have been already 
blown. This would not help, however, if the compart- 
ments were all flooded and the ballast tanks dry; she 
would still be held down. 

As soon as Carr had hooked up, the Falcon was moved a 
little away from the position, in the hope that the boat 
would come up — and so as to be out of the way of her — 
and started blowing. 

After they had given her all the air they could get to- 
gether, they blew for half an hour. Then a big eruption 
of air was seen at the surface— and that attempt was a 
failure. It was readily seen that one of the tanks must have 
been ruptured by the collision, so it was useless to carry 
on any further in that respect: there was nothing to be 
gained, and it wasn’t possible to make an external patchi 
on her, except by a long job. 
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The men in the S-4 didn’t signal to Carr at all. I figure 
they could hear him hitching up to the connection and 
hear the air going into her. It took him perhaps ten min- 
utes to make his hitch, and it was just an hour and ten 
minutes from the time we started that the air was going 
into her. Those men, being experienced, could undoubt- 
edly tell what was happening. 

On the topside, as soon as they knew there ivas life 
aboard the submarine, they got the oscillator of their sub- 
marine signal system overside and sent signals. I think the 
first signal — they were in Morse — 'tvas to ask what the 
conditions were. The answer was, “There are six in the 
torpedo-room with fifteen inches of water and a slow 
leak.” 

This was close to noon on Sunday, for I had gone down 
about eleven. Carr came up before the Falcon started to 
blow the tanks, and nothing else c^uld be done until this 
plan had been tried and found useless. 

The next thing to try was to put air into the compart- 
ments. This meant taking the gags off the lines at the con- 
nections inside the hatch on the cutwater. The diver, in- 
stead of taking off the air hose already set on the tank 
connection, to save time would take down another hose 
line and set that onto the connection to the compart- 
ments. 

By this time, it was getting dark and the sea was getting 
worse all the time. 

Let me say right here that diving has never been at- 
tempted before under such desperate conditions as we 
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had, and it never will be tried again unless by a man of 
the United States Navy. No commercial diver would 
think of doing it. 

Every time you went over the side, it was an attempt at 
suicide, because of the sudden increase of pressure every 
time a sea went over you. There was a ten-foot rise and 
fall of the waves; with one pound pressure to every two 
feet that meant five pounds additional pressure, suddenly 
applied and as suddenly taken off again, to the square 
inch of your body. A man’s body is approximately two 
thousand square inches of surface, and that means five 
tons of pressure for the five pounds per square inch. It 
causes intense waves of pain in the ear drums; it may 
burst them, and it can quite simply kill a man. 

It was bitter cold. The seas were by this time coming 
aboard the Falcon, and the tenders standing along the 
rail and holding a ma^’s lines, or watching his air or han- 
dling his telephone, were hit by the spray and solid water 
that came over the rail and were rapidly coated with ice. 

Before a diver going over the side could get under 
water, the spray and wind had made him a mass of ice. 
The cold lets up a little when you actually get under wa- 
ter, but if you have got chilled before that, you never do 
come back. You stay chilled. 

But Captain King said, “We must get air in there to- 
night. It’s to-night or never.’’ So they looked round for 
the best man to send, and decided on Fred Michels. He 
went down, taking the second hose. 

When he had been down three quarters of an hotir, and 
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they had heard nothing from him for quite a while, they 
grew anxious. He said he was badly fouled and asked 
them to send me down. They couldn’t understand him 
very well, but he seemed to be saying, “Send Eadie. Cut- 
ters, Eadie, cutters.” 

They came down for me. I was in my bunk; it was 
about five and a half hours since I had made my dive, and 
after an hour below, I had been decompressed on board 
the Falcon, in the chamber. I had got warm, had some- 
thing to eat, and turned in and gone to sleep. 

Captain Hartley, the commanding ofl&cer, came down 
himself and woke me. 

“Mike is foul,” he said, “and it looks kind of bad. Will 
you go after him?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “I’U be up as soon as I can.” And I 
was in such a hurry that, instead of putting on three suits 
of imderwear, as we usually did in that cold weather, I 
put on only one. 

On the topside I asked for a suit without any gloves, for 
I knew I should need the freedom of my hands. 

The temperature of the water that night was thirty- 
four degrees and putting your hands into it was like put- 
ting them into freezing brine, and was extremely painful. 

By this time, too, the seas were comi n g well over the 
rail and giving everybody a good ducking. In fact, they 
had to put up a canvas shield to make a lee where I could 
get dressed without getting sopping wet before I even 
went over the side. 

I got into my outfit, and before putting the helmet on 
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tried the telephone. It wouldn't work. Of course, it had 
been tested after it was taken ofE the last man who used it. 
But apparently it had been capsized by the roll of the 
ship and some water had slopped into it and put it out 
of commission. That meant taking off the breastplate — 
since the breastplates are fitted to the helmets, and won’t 
fit other helmets — and getting another. It also meant 
more delay for Michels, down below in the dark, before 
some one could get to him. 

They fetched another breastplate and helmet, and the 
telephone in this one worked all right. 

Captain Hartley said, “We are still talking with Mike, 
but we can’t hear him very well. I can’t make it out, but it 
seems to be cutters, wire cutters, so I’m giving you a heavy 
pair of wire cutters.’’ 

“AU right,’’ said I, “but put in a hammer, a chisel, and 
small crowbar.’’ And I put these tools in the bag on top of 
the wire cutters. 

Carr had shifted the descending line when he went 
down to a cleat forward, clear of the wreckage, so to save 
time I went down on Michels’ own line, carrying a thou- 
sand-watt lamp, and landed close by Mike, who was lying 
in the wreckage on deck, forward of the gun. He never 
had made his connection at all. 

Mike was lying fece down in the wreckage, and there 
were at least eight turns of his lines woven back and forth 
across his back. 'There must have been one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and seventy-five feet of his hose and 
life line laid back and forth across that deck. It was caught 
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in the wreckage on one side, and on the other, on what 
afterward proved to be a piece of the bow of the Paulding 
that was sticking in the gash in the hull. 

Mike’s pickle was due to the storm that was bloxving on 
the surface. The Falcon, lying to an anchor, naturally 
would yaw. As she went oflE to one side, Michel’s lines 
would come taut, and the tender had to give him some 
slack or haul him off the deck of the sub. 

When the limit of the yaw came, and the Falcon began 
to go the other way, the line and hose lying on the bottom 
promptly became a bight, a long, narrow loop. The 
tender wouldn’t notice any slacking and even if he did, 
he couldn’t have taken it up much without pulling Mike 
away from his work. 

But when the ship had gone over to the other side, the 
loop would catch on a piece of wreckage. Again the 
tender had to give slack while the yaw kept up in that 
direction; again it changed back, and another bight came 
sweeping across the bottom, this time to catch in the frag- 
ment of the Paulding’s bow. As it came across, it just hap- 
pened to land across Mike’s shoulders; had he been six 
feet forward or aft of where he was, it wouldn’t have 
caught him. But it did, and pressed him down on the 
deck. 

Mike said afterward that he didn’t know at all what had 
happened to him. All he knew was that he was pulled 
down to the deck. But I think he was pushed down. Any- 
way, after he was down the yawing went on, and the 
turns were laid on top of him. 
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Mike wasn’t to blame for getting foul. It was through 
no inattention of his. Nor was his tender to blame for his 
part, in giving the slack. It was the result of conditions on 
the surface, that’s all. 

I first tried to clear him. I saw one bight that was 
caught in an angle iron, down on the side of the boat, 
that was bent into a U-shape, and I realized that if the 
line could get into that U it could get out. 

So I got down over the side. I couldn’t see, even with 
the light, but I felt down below the angle iron, got hold 
the line, braced my foot and pulled. But with all my 
strength I couldn’t get it out. 

I wasn’t talking to the topside much. I simply told 
them, “It’s quite a mess here. Don’t bother me.’’ 

I saw that if I started anywhere but where I was, I 
should get the snarl into a worse mess yet. Even the part 
on which I came down to where it was caught was under- 
neath several other lengths, and it couldn’t be freed till 
they were off. I never saw such a mess. 

As soon as I had sized up the situation with the light, I 
realized that the wire cutters were absolutely useless. 
They couldn't cut the angle iron. I came to the conclu- 
sion that the best way would be to saw through the angle 
iron, through the bight of the U, and let Michels stand 
up on his feet. So I telephoned up for a hacksaw, and told 
them to shackle it onto my light wire; it would come 
down quicker than as though they sent it on my line, 
where it might hang up on hose connections. When I got 
it, I went over to Mike. 
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I hadn’t spoken to him, for the topside had told him I 
was coming. I was close to him, and he knew I was there; 
he kept pointing to where he was foul, and I would make a 
motion that I understood. He was really only a dim out- 
line in that muddy water. 

But I wasn’t paying any attention to him whatsoever. I 
wasn’t concerned with him, but with what held him. 

Even with these explanations it doesn’t take long to 
tell all this; but I had been down fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. The hacksaw came down very quickly after I asked 
for it, and I took the light over to Mike, put it in his 
hand, and put his hand so the light would be in the posi- 
tion where I needed it, and told him to hold it in that 
position. He was within five or six feet of that U-shaped 
iron, but he couldn’t get over to it. He was so held down 
that he could not even get his hand to his air-control 
valve. Had it been shut off, for instance, to telephone, he 
would have suffocated. That was why they couldn’t get 
his messages very well; he was in a position where he 
couldn’t shut off his air, and you have to shut it off to use 
the telephone well. 

He held my light, but in less than a minute it flared up 
in my eyes so I couldn’t see a thing. He couldn’t hold it, 
but I didn’t know that. I got kind of angry, and shook 
him, and said, “Hold it there!” 

Then it flared again. He had dropped it. 

This time I realized that something was wrong with 
him. He would have helped me if he could. As a matter 
of feet, he was unconscious; his suit had become cut and 
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was full of that ice-water, and he couldn’t move to keep 

his circulation going. 

So then I took the light and put it against the gun 
mount; Mike was lying in the wreckage forward of the 
gun, which is forward of the conning tower at least six 
feet. And finally I got to work sawing that angle iron. 

It was a miserable job. The iron was loose, and I had to 
hold it with one hand and saw with the other. It was in 
an awkward place, near the edge of the superstructure, 
and I had to lie right down by Michels to work, in the 
wreckage. I had to go slow and carefully too, for a hack- 
saw blade is brittle, and, if I broke it, it would cost time 
to get new blades. And time was the breath of life. I could 
last only about so long, and Mike could live only about 
so long. 

It took me forty to forty-five minutes to cut through 
that stout angle iron. Inside the boat they never made a 
sound; they undoubtedly thought that whatever we were 
doing was toward their rescue. It was very cold, and my 
hands were aching terribly. 

Finally I got through, but here was a new misery. Ly- 
ing down to cut it, a sharp angle in the wreckage had cut 
my own suit, and I was wet to the neck. 

The bight I had freed, however, was the end nearest to 
Mike, and as soon as I had worked the slack back and 
forth and got some more, I stood him up. I still thought 
he was conscious, though he didn’t help me when I pulled 
him up. As a matter of fact, he was out and I didn’t know 
it. I could hardly see him at all; there was a lot of mud. 
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By this time I was taking the turns out of his lines, and 
telling the people on the topside to take it in slowly. I 
thought I had got it all clear, when I noticed a bight lead- 
ing over the side and another, on the port side. 

Before I went over the side after it, I put my line and 
hose in Mike’s hands, for him to hold me. Then I went 
over the side, and he let me go entirely. So I secured my 
life line round part of the wreckage, and started in to 
clear him down there. It was just hung up by the strain 
and didn’t take long to clear. 

I telephoned the surface. “Take in the slack on his life 
line and hose,” I told them, “and tell Mike to follow me 
to the descending line.” 

As I was along toward the descending line, I felt myself 
becoming buoyant. 

“Stop pulling me up,” I said. 

“We aren’t pulling you,” they answered, and I turned 
round quick and saw Mike’s feet floating about level with 
my face plate. I grabbed them and pulled him down. 

It was found afterward that one of us had taken a turn 
in the other’s life line, and his buoyancy was pulling me 
off the deck. But at the moment, I merely tripped his spit- 
cock to relieve his buoyancy. Then, realizing what must 
have caused it, I pulled down the lines till I saw the turn 
and passed him under the lines to clear him. 

Even then I didn’t realize that he was out. I simply 
wondered why he didn’t work with me. 

I closed his spitcock again; then I motioned to him to 
come toward the descending line, and held the line be- 
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hind me to show him the way. In a moment I looked 

round, and again I couldn't find him. 

“Where’s Mike?” I called on the telephone. 

They said, “He’s all right.” The reason they knew he 
was all right was that they now had all of his line except 
just enough to reach to the bottom, so they knew I had 
him clear. 

We didn’t know how bad things were. The Falcon had 
begun to drag anchor in the gale. She was drifting so 
badly that she had dragged her anchors four hundred and 
fifty feet, even though two other ships had their mooring 
out and had their lines on the Falcon trying to hold her 
up in position. The Falcon has anchors one thousand 
pounds heavier than ships of a like size, so you can see it 
was blowing some on the topside. 

It meant that Mike and I were at the extreme end of 
our lines. Captain Hartley figured that in five to twenty 
minutes longer, if I hadn’t got Mike clear, we should un- 
doubtedly both have been left there. So time was even 
more precious than we had any idea. 

When I got to the descending line and didn’t see Mike, 
I told them on top that I couldn’t. 

“All right,” they said, “stand by to come up.” 

“AU right, haul me up— I’m wet to the neck,” said I. 

They would have hauled me anyway. Under the condi- 
tions and with the ship drifting they coxildn’t have me 
taking my decompression in the water. 

I was still carrying the light, and when I got to the 
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surface the light of it showed Michels lying blown up, on 
the surface. 

They didn’t know he was on the surface. And that’s 
how he reached the surface before me, and I got into the 
tank ahead of him! 

They got the stage over, and got me aboard and rushed 
me into the tank. There were already three other men in 
there, waiting for us, to take care of us. The three of them 
took my suit oflE. They were still at it when Mike was 
passed in. It was just the same as you’d pass in a broom; 
he was as stiff as a board. 

His eyes were rolled up into his head; he was frothing 
at the mouth and making a gurgling soimd, and we had 
to cut his clothes off him, diving suit, underwear, and all. 
He had a pair of woolen gloves on, and, even though we 
cut them, his fists were clinched so tight that it took all 
the strength of two men to open his hands and make him 
let go of them. 

According to the decompression tables, we should have 
been under a pressure of thirty pounds, but when I saw 
his condition I ordered the pressure run up to sixty 
pounds to relieve the bends— for it looked as if he might 
have a serious case of them, on top of the exposure. How- 
ever, he didn’t; it turned out to be only a bad case of ex- 
posure. 

They took an hour to run the pressure down to thirty 
again. I said to the other fellows, “Men, you’ve got to 
work,’’ for it looked as though we’d lost him after we 
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thought we’d saved him. The three men and I massaged 

his body, slapped his face, and in general gave him a 

beating. 

Cold as I was myself, I never felt it until I noticed that 
Mike was apparently coming round. Then I began to 
shiver. I lay down right into Mike, both of us naked and 
under blankets, to share the heat of our bodies. 

It was 1 1 .‘40 when we entered the tank; it wasn’t until 
3:50 that Mike regained consciousness and could recog- 
nize any one. The first man he recognized was Lieutenant- 
Commander Ellsberg, who had just come in. He had vol- 
unteered his services and had just arrived on the job. 
And ten minutes later we got down to atmospheric 
pressure. 

I left then, and went down, turned in, and slept. They 
kept Mike in the tank. In the morning he sent for me and 
told me what he could remember. He could remember 
very little, and only for a short time after I came down. 
He had put his hand out for the hacksaw, he said, because 
he had the idea I wasn’t working fast enough and he 
wanted to help. Well, he’d have gone at it so bull-headed 
he’d have lost time. 

He was still very weak in the morning, and it was 
thought that to save his life he ought to be taken to a 
hospital. The only safe way to get him there was in a de- 
compression chamber, and as the Falcon was the only ship 
that had a decompression chamber, she had to be used. 
That was the reason she left the scene, and I think it was 
a thing worth while doing; it saved Mike’s life, and the 
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conditions at the wreck were so bad that diving was im- 
possible. This was Monday morning, and we had one 
more signal from the submarine before the Falcon left. 

All through the storm, the only line the Falcon had on 
the submarine was the descending line. As the ship yawed 
or dragged, this line had to be tended by hand. Before the 
Falcon left for Boston, she buoyed the line and let it go. 
This was the buoy that carried away and lost the S-4's 
position for us. 

The Falcon transferred Michels at the navy yard at 
Charlestown to an ambulance from the Naval Hospital, 
and stayed only long enough to take aboard supplies that 
were urgently needed, and that had been ordered to the 
wharf by radio. I managed to get out on the pier and find 
a telegraph messenger, and I sent Mrs. Michels a tele- 
gram to say that Michels was taken to the hospital as a 
precaution, that he was perfectly all right, and that she 
was not to worry. 




The 

Laurentic Yields Her Gold* 


by Edward EUsberg 




A foremost authority on diving, submarines, and sal- 
vage, Edwajrs Ellsberg has directed many of the submarine 
salvage operations for the U. S. Navy. He has only recently 
returned from war duty with the Navy abroad where, among 
other accomplishments, he restored to working order a 
smashed Red Seaport. This chapter on salvaging the Lauren- 
tic’s gold is part of his Men Under the Sea, an account of men 
who have dared the ocean depths for treasure or for lives. 

* “The Laurentic Yields Her Gold” from Men Under the Sea, reprinted by 
permission of Dodd, Mead and Company. 





The year 1917 had just dawned. For thirty months 
the war had raged in Europe, and Gherman submarines 
had taken heavy toll o£ British commerce. And now, to 
cap all, Germany had just announced an unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign with every ship, neutral or belligerent, 
approaching the British Isles to be sunk without warning. 
In the offices of the Admiralty at Whitehall strained faces 
looked at the mounting curves of tonnage sunk by U-boats 
and knew that the threat was no idle boast — Germany 
had enough submarines in operation to bring England to 
her knees in a few more months if sinkings continued at 
the current rate. Regardless of what happened on the 
Western Front or on the Eastern Front, the war would be 
lost at sea unless a curb on U-boats' successes was soon 
found. 

For hard-pressed Britain, with her man-power drawn 
away from farm and factory to hold back the German 
hordes pressing across France, was vitally dependent now 
upon the steady flow across the seas to her of those sup- 
plies she could neither raise nor manufacture in sufficient 
quantity— American wheat and cotton, American steel 
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and powder. But the getting of them to Britain was as 
much a headache in the Exchequer as it was in the Ad- 
miralty, for somehow those purchases in neutral America 
had to be financed or they would never become reality 
enough for Britain’s sea lords to have to worry themselves 
over in safe transportation through submarine-infested 
waters. 

Every device known to finance in London had already 
been used— British balances in the United States had 
been exhausted; the maximum that Britain could borrow 
in America had been raised; American securities owned 
by British investors had been mobilized in London and 
shipped to New York to be sold to provide further credits 
— but still all this was not enough. If the pound sterling 
was not to drop against the dollar in New York to the 
point where it would sadly cripple further purchases, 
gold must be shipped in huge quantities to bolster up the 
pound. 

For some time for this purpose, the tide of gold had 
been flowing westward. Now, in January, 1917, another 
huge shipment was to start, and the Lords of thd Admir- 
alty were confronted with a major problem. How should 
they route that priceless gold shipment to escape having 
it sunk at sea by hidden U-boats? 

To start with, they chose R.M.S. Laurentic^ a laige 
White Star liner, as the carrier, a vessel fast enough to 
outrun any submarine which sought to chase her, a vessel 
already converted into an auxiliary naval cruiser and 
heavily enough armed with naval guns to fight ofE any 
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submarine which might attack her, a vessel already 
manned by a naval crew as skilled as any in detecting 
lurking periscopes among the waves. 

Next they sought the safest route westward. The seas 
to the north of Ireland were not so much traveled and 
were usually too boisterous in winter time for U-boat 
commanders to lie in wait for victims — the chart of sink- 
ings, emphasized by the point of loss of the Lusitania, 
indicated that the waters south of Ireland and in the 
Channel were the favorite hunting grounds for lurking 
submarines. So for the course of the Laurentic they chose 
the route around North Ireland. 

From London to Liverpool ran a special train with 
3,3 1 1 ingots of gold carefully boxed up for shipment on 
the naval auxiliary cruiser Laurentic; 3,2 1 1 ingots of gold 
then valued at £5,000,000 or 125,000,000— in present 
dollar value, about $44,000,000. In boxes weighing 140 
pounds each, the gold was carried aboard the Laurentic 
through one of the entry ports low down in her heavy 
steel hull, carted athwartship to the second class baggage 
room, and there locked up, 43 tons of gold. In secrecy 
such as surrounded the movements of every naval vessel, 
the Laurentic sailed from Liverpool with her precious 
freight and little else aboard other than her crew. 

A short run to the northward through the protected 
Irish Sea, and the Laurentic pointed her bow westward 
through a wintry January gale, plunging heavily into 
head seas as she fought her way into the Atlantic with the 
near-by north coast of Ireland looming up on her port 
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hand across the tumbling seas. The Laurentic’s captain 
had good cause to congratulate himself on his luck; in 
that weather no submarine, even if present, could hope to 
make a successful torpedo attack, and he would shordy 
be out on the deep Adantic where submarines rarely 
went. 

Then off Lough Swilly came disaster. A terrific explo- 
sion rocked the ship. No submarines were near, but one 
had been in better weather beforehand, planting mines 
beneath the surface. The unfortunate Laurentic struck a 
hidden mine which inflicted damage far worse than any 
torpedo might have done, and, heeling over, started to 
sink rapidly. As best they might in the freezing weather, 
the crew struggled to laimch the boats from their foun- 
dering vessel. Between the icy water, the driving seas, and 
the heavy list of the stricken liner, they were none too 
successful in getting away, and when the Laurentic disap- 
peared, over half her crew, several hundreds of seamen, 
went with her. 

When from the frozen survivors who finally made shore 
in the ice-coated lifeboats the news of the loss of the 
Laurentic was radioed in code to London, deep despair 
struck the Exchequer and cold fury reigned in White- 
hall. The Lords of the Treasury looked in anguish to- 
ward the Admiralty— £5,000,000 in gold gone, the larg- 
est sum in all history to be lost at sea. But it was worse 
than the mere loss of £5,000,000. The loss was in gold, 
and gold above all else was needed in New York to bolster 
up the tottering pound sterling and keep the stream of 
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food and steel flowing toward Britain. Could the Ad- 
miralty do anything? 

If it was humanly possible, the Admiralty would and 
could. The gold had been lost while in the hands of the 
Navy; it was the Navy’s obligation to recover it. 

To Commander G. C. C. Damant, R.N., the British 
Navy's premier diving authority, was given the task, with 
orders to start immediately. He was not to regard his task 
as a salvage job but as a military undertaking of the ut- 
most urgency. It was wintert’ime, it was wartime, but, in 
spite of the weather, in spite of the war, Damant was 
turned to at once with the best divers the British Navy 
could muster under his command. 

Minesweepers soon located the wreck. They found the 
hulk not far off the mouth of Lough Swilly in a depth of 
132 feet of water, or 22 fathoms, and buoyed the spot for 
Damant. It was a terrible place to work. Unsheltered by 
any land, the Laurentic lay in the open sea, exposed to 
the full sweep of every northerly or westerly Atlantic 
gale, and with Lough Swilly to the southward to allow a 
stiff sea built up by any southerly gale to strike full force 
over the wreck. Racing tides sweeping back and forth 
along the coast meant fierce currents to be encountered 
by the divers. To top off all, January in that latitude 
meant freezing spray on deck to hamper the workers and 
icy cold in the depths below to numb the divers. 

Then there were the Germans. It was unduly optimis- 
tic to hope that the loss of the Laurentic and her fabulous 
cargo could long be kept secret from Prussia’s prying in- 
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telligence agents. What the prize they had struck from 
Britain's grasp meant in the way of munitions would be 
as well realized in Berlin as in London; the military value 
of frustrating recovery of the gold would be immense; 
and Damant could expect, if Germany found out what 
he was about, to have submarines sent north for the 
specific purpose of blowing his little diving ship, a perfect 
anchored target for a torpedo, completely out of the wa- 
ter, with himself and his men sure to be killed by the ex- 
plosion without chance of escape. 

With all that in the back of his mind, Damant went at 
the job. His first diver down found the Laurentic lying 
in the sand on her port bilge, heeled over about 60°, so 
that walking on the deck was wholly impossible and even 
clinging to the sloping starboard side was out of question 
except where the diver could grip a porthole, a padeye, 
or some other protruding fitting. But nevertheless with 
lead-soled boots braced against rivet heads on the shell, 
and freezing fingers clutching at what they could grasp, 
the divers crawled over the badly listed side, looking for 
the entry port through which the gold had been loaded. 
Ami dships in the second class baggage room, down what 
would now be a steeply inclined passageway leading from 
that sealed entry port, they would find the gold. 

Long ocean swells left by the last storm were sweeping 
in steady succession over the Laurentic’ s tomb, each 
wave, even in the depths below, setting up a strong surge 
as its crest passed. The divers, searching in the dim 
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depths for the entry port, found themselves nearly swept 
from their precarious perches on the Laurentic’s side by 
each surge, and were forced to cling tightly most of the 
time to the nearest fitting, scrambling along a few feet 
only between pulsations. To make matters worse, the 
Laurentic’s crew in abandoning ship had of course low- 
ered all the boats they could, and the boatfalls now hung 
down the ship’s side to what had once been her water- 
line, with the heavy blocks at the lower ends of the falls 
swishing erratically with every surge like huge pendu- 
lums from the davits overhead. 

To see, as the first diver clinging by his fingernails to 
the side did, one of those massive boat blocks go flying 
through the water within inches of his faceplate, nearly 
braining him, was a sight to chill any man’s blood and 
give an impressive demonstration (if any had been 
needed) of the wave action going on below. Damant had 
first of all to cut loose those death-dealing boat blocks 
before his men could proceed in such reasonable safety as 
even divers are entitled to. 

Another diver soon found the entry port and tied a 
buoyline to it. The mooring buoys of the diving ship 
were then immediately relaid about this marker as a cen- 
ter, so that the diving ship might plumb the hatch below 
and minimize the danger of fouling a diver’s lines. 

Damant (who was himself as fine a diver as any of his 
men, and as a lieutenant had taken a leading part in 
developing the theory of stage decompression), having 
cliecked all to his satisfaction, now went further. A charge 
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of guncotton was placed against the heavy steel entry port 
doors and exploded electrically from above. His next diver 
found the doors tom loose as expected. As was not ex- 
pected, the doors were found resting a few feet inside the 
ship against something, still a total obstruction to en- 
trance. Only with some difficulty were the doors tom out 
of the ship and removed, to expose behind them a heavy 
latticed iron gate across the passage, against which they 
had been resting. Another charge of guncotton took this 
gate off its hinges, but it required two more dives to re- 
move some heavy packing cases in order to clear the pas- 
sage inboard to the strong room. 

So far, in ordinary weather, what had been done by the 
divers might easily have been done in a couple of days, 
but Damant had been stru^ling to cling to his moorings 
in a /continuous series of midwinter gales punctuated by 
snow squalls, and two weeks had gone by during which 
diving was possible only for brief intervals and even then 
under conditions when normally it would not have been 
attempted. But each time the wind and sea lulled enough 
to make it seem probable that the moorings would hold 
his ship even for an hotu:, down went a diver into the 
freezing water, and so, bit by bit, over a fortnight, Da- 
mant had managed to get done two whole days’ work and 
he began to breathe a little more freely. 

He had not yet been torpedoed, his men were doing 
well in that cold water, and the backbone of his job was 
broken — the way to the treasure room was cleared. It 
was a difficult way, down a passage sloping at an angle of 
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6o° and around several comers, but Damant had often 
seen ■worse. It looked now as if a few weeks’ work would 
see the 40 odd tons of gold in the Laurentic’s strong room 
lifted box by box to the surfece and shipped safely back 
to the vaults of the Bank of England — two weeks' time if 
he were favored by the weather, somewhat longer if he 
were not, but at any rate long before an inkling of what 
he was about got back to Berlin to bring a U-boat to the 
spot. 

In the late afternoon of his fourteenth day over the 
wreck, the last obstruction in the passage -was removed. 
To Diver E. C. Miller, one of his best men, Damant gave 
the task of getting into the strong room. With a chisel and 
a short-handled sledge hammer lashed to his belt. Miller 
in the gathering darkness of a brief February day went 
over the side of the salvage ship, slid 63 feet do'wn the 
descending line to the opened entry port on the high side 
of the listed Laurentic, and crawled into the ship. With 
his tenders carefully paying his lines out foot by foot. 
Miller half slipped, half dropped down the now nearly 
vertical deck going inboard, groped his way in the utter 
blackness of the water-filled passage around several bulk- 
heads, and then felt out the steel door leading to the 
strong room. With sledge and chisel he smashed his way 
through the nearly horizontal door, to slide immediately 
into the black water inside the strong room and bring up 
sharply with his lead boots clattering on a pile of bullion 
boxes jumbled in a huge heap against the port side bulk- 
head of what had been the second cabin ba^ge room. 
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Never before or since in history has it been given to 
any diver to land on such a hoard of gold. Forty-three 
tons of it in 3,a 1 1 bars lay in a scrambled heap against the 
bulkhead where it had been tossed when the crazily 
heeled Laurentic hit bottom. Everywhere Miller reached 
out a canvas-clad arm through the black water he felt 
stout boxes of gold — $40,000 worth of it in each box, 
$25,000,000 of it altogether. Excitedly Miller telephoned 
to Damant that he was in the bullion room and that, ex- 
cept for the smashed door, the bullion room was intact 
and the treasure all there! He was more entitled than he 
then knew to his excitement, for Miller unfortunately 
was the only man who ever saw (or rather felt) that bul- 
lion all together in the sunken Laurentic. 

Miller's task, forcing open the strong room, had taken 
all his diving time. He had been down an hour already; it 
was dark on deck; the sea was none too good for holding 
on. Sharply they signaled him to come up so the ship 
could unmoor. But with all that gold about him. Miller 
was not going to come up empty-handed. He seized the 
nearest box of gold, a small box about a foot square and 
six inches deep, and got, as everyone gets when first he 
grabs a golden ingot, an incredible shock at its weight. 
The little box weighed 140 pounds, no easy load even for 
a strong man to carry under the best of circumstances, 
and Miller’s circumstances for carrying anything were 
atrocious. But he refused to let go the gold; he had first 
found it, he would be first to bring some up. So vertically 
up through the strong room door, around the bulkhead 
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comers he struggled in the water-filled passages with his 
golden ballast, little help possible from his tenders above 
on the salvage ship because of the many turns and twists 
his lifelines took inside the wreck on their way down to 
him. Pushing the five ingots in that box ahead of him, he 
wormed his way up the steeply sloping decks with super- 
human strength and agility, till finally in the clear his 
tenders got a straight pull and heaved him up to the 
entry port where at last he was able to lash his precious 
burden and send it up on a line. He himself spent the 
next half hour dangling at various stages in the icy water 
while he was hauled up in a much-shortened decom- 
pression. 

So after only two weeks’ work in the Laurentic, Miller 
sent the first gold up, but the strain and the excitement 
must have been too much for his circulation; he had 
soaked up so much nitrogen that within an hour he was 
being jammed into the recompression chamber for treat- 
ment for “the bends.” Bubbles of air had gathered in his 
joints, doubling him into knots with pain. It was remark- 
able to note, however, when, inside the tank, the pressure 
had been run up on Miller to 20 poxinds, how suddenly 
his pain disappeared, after which he was gradually de- 
compressed for several hours down to atmosphere and 
then emerged from the tank feeling quite all right in his 
joints and much elated over his success. 


When morning dawned again on the gray sea tiunbling 
over the Laurentic, the barometer was felling. Com- 
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mander Damant, eying it uneasily, concluded that -with 
luck he might get in one more dive before he had to let 
go his moorings and run before the rising storm. That 
meant that if any more gold was to be recovered, only 
Miller, who already knew the way, had a chance of get- 
ting into the strong room quickly enough to have time 
remaining for any useful work; so overboard, in spite of 
his bout of the night before with “the bends,” went 
Miller again. 

Miller quickly demonstrated that he had learned the 
tortuous way into the bowels of the badly listed ship and 
profited by his experience of the previous evening, for in 
one dive of only 60 minutes, he managed to mule three 
more boxes of gold up out of the strong room and send 
them to the surface, a feat which to some degree took the 
sting off the imperative necessity of letting go the moor- 
ings immediately upon his coming up. With four boxes 
of gold, about $160,000 worth, in his hold, Damant ran 
for shelter into Lough Swilly before a mounting north- 
erly gale, with every expectation of coming back to finish 
lifting out the rest of that $25,000,000 within a few more 
weeks. Had anyone then told him that he was to be at it 
yet for seven more years, Damzint would have been com- 
pletely incredulous. But so it was. 

For a solid week a fierce winter gale blew from the 
north with ever-heightening storm waves sweeping in 
never-ending succession over the grave of the Laurentic, 
ss fathoms down. Long before that storm blew itself out, 
the north coast of Ireland for miles around was strewn 
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with wreckage from the sunken Laurentic, much of it 
easily identifiable as having come from the inside of the 
ship, an ominous portent to Damant and his men of what 
those waves were doing on the bottom to their wreck. 

In deep trepidation when the storm finally moderated 
and diving could be resumed, Damant watched as the 
first diver went overboard to secure a new buoy line to 
the entry port. And his heart sank as he noted that the 
pressure on the diver at that entry port now showed it at 
a depth of 103 feet, whereas before it had been but 62 feet 
from the surface. Somehow the side of the Laurentic was 
now 40 feet lower than it had been before the storm; he 
soon enough found out why. The diver going through 
the entry port into the passage below could get but a few 
feet; the deckplates forming the ceiling of that passage 
were squeezed down to within 18 inches of its floor, and 
buckled bulkhead plates jammed in between completely 
sealed off what little space was left. Under the endless 
pounding of the storm waves beating against her tilted 
sides and decks as she lay far over on her port bilge, the 
Laurentic had folded up like an accordion, and in way of 
the entry port, even an eel could no longer squeeze 
through that flattened-out passage to the strong room! 

To Damant and his divers, that was a body blow, but 
they had to get through again to that strong room in the 
wreckage of the Laurentic, and they set out to do it. With 
successive small charges of guncotton exploded in the 
crumpled passage, they forced apart the steel plates, shor- 
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ing up as they went inboard to make a tunnel through 
which a diver might crawl. It was a terrible job, ivith the 
broken plating overhead, five decks of it, groaning and 
creaking and working like a thing alive as the surging 
waves beat down through the depths; and the diver, alone 
and in darkness, stretched out in that quivering mass of 
steel supported by nothing in particular, well knew, as 
he wormed his way along with guncotton or with shores, 
that if those plates should fold up on him no one could 
ever get him out. 

That it could ever have been done had not Com- 
mander Damant been himself a diver, I very much doubt. 
But where the leader wiU go, the men will follow, and the 
tunnel advanced till at last the way was cleared to the 
strong room and once more on deck they prepared to 
hoist out the gold. 

For the third time. Miller slid down into the strong 
room, reaching it now at a depth of 120 feet, right down 
on the sea floor where the collapse of the Laurentic had 
dropped it. But this time as he slid into the inclined 
room, Miller brought up against the far bulkhead with a 
metallic clatter as his lead-soled boots landed directly on 
the steel and no heap of stout wood bullion boxes broke 
his fall. Anxiously he felt about him but it was useless — 
the bullion room was completely emptyl 

In a daze. Miller groped through the water, his 
numbed fingers traveling over deck, bulkheads, and ceil- 
ing, searching for that pile of gold, but he found none. 
Instead, gaping rents in the steel deckplates and in the 
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lower bulkhead showed only where it had gone. In the 
widespread collapse and flattening out of the Laurentic, 
the strong room plating had given way under the load of 
that 43 tons of gold and had tom wide open, spilling the 
precious bars downward somewhere into the general tan- 
gle of wreckage of the ship to port. 

For Damant and his salvagers that was a heart-breaking 
discovery. Gone now was every hope of quick recovery of 
that treasure which a few weeks before had indeed been 
within their grasp — the relentless sea seemed to have 
taunted them with the feel of it only to snatch it then 
abruptly far beyond their reach and bury it beneath thou- 
sands and thousands of tons of broken steel down in the 
sands of the ocean floor. 

On the surface, Damant gloomily recast his plans. He 
had to recover that gold as his bit in backing up his ship- 
mates of the Grand Fleet and his khaki-clad countrymen 
struggling to hold their own in the trenches on the West- 
ern Front. His enemy was as powerful and as ruthless as 
any they faced; but his weapons were slight in compari- 
son, simply the weak bodies of a few men struggling with 
him under the sea, held to their task by no hope that any 
share in the Laurentic’s gold would ever be theirs for 
their efforts. 

It was obvious that the tunnel driven from the entry 
port in the starboard side of the ship down to the strong 
room was too dangerous for use in the gigantic task that 
lay ahead, and that, in spite of the peril and the labor 
spent in clearing that tunnel, it must now be abandoned. 
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Nothing remained except on the bottom of the sea to 
tear the Laurentic to pieces, plate by plate and beam by 
beam, working vertically downward from her upper deck 
into her hold, till they came on the spot in the port bilge 
into which the gold must have been spilled when the 
strong room gave way. 

With explosive charges, Damant began to blast his way 
down through the collapsed wreckage on the port side. To 
his despair, he quickly discovered that the loosely lying 
steel plates failed to break under the action of his explo- 
sives in the normal manner. With no strain any longer on 
those steel plates, they simply flopped loosely up or down 
under the impact of the exploding guncotton like flags 
waving in the wind, without ever parting. To sever the 
plates he found he had to seize each plate with clamps, 
heave taut on the clamps with a line to the boom on his 
salvage ship until the plate was strained hard out, and 
then fire a charge under it to cut it free at its lower edge. 
Thus the work went slowly ahead as, one after another, 
the Laurentic’s plates were blasted out and dumped well 
clear of the ship. But not wholly without mishap. 

Blachford, veteran diver, was working below. Twenty 
fathoms down, clutching gingerly a charge of guncotton 
with its detonator imbedded inside, Blachford crawled 
on hands and knees over tom steel through the water to 
get beneath a steel plate swaying, at its outboard end, 
from a line to the salvage ship — a plate which his imme- 
diate predecessor on the job. Diver Clear, had hobked 
with a shackle, and which at one end was now being held 
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up, stretched taut by the straining wire line to the winch 
on deck. Getting in first on all fours under that ton of 
steel imdulating like a blanket in the water, Blachford 
next stretched out on his stomach and wiggled along as 
far beneath it as he could get, then thrust the guncotton 
ahead to the limit of his extended fingers, jamming it 
hard between the lower end of the wobbling plate above 
and the wreckage on which he lay. Carefully he felt out 
the lead of the firing wires to make sure they still ran 
unbroken past him to the detonator, and then tele- 
phoned up: 

“Take in the slack on the firing circuit.” 

On the surface, a tender hauled in gently on the elec- 
tric circuit. At that instant, the wire rope holding up the 
plate over Blachford suddenly shot up in loose bights out 
of the sea like a broken fishline and fell back in a tangle 
of slack coils onto the deck of the diving ship. Startled, 
Damant looked at the writhing wire. Something had let 
go below, the heavy plate it had been holding up had 
dropped, and Blachford was right under itl 

In anguish Damant pressed Blachford’s telephone to 
his lips, feverishly calling his diver. After several very 
long seconds he got a welcome reply, in strained and 
measured syllables slowly calling out: 

“Give — me — all — the — air — you— can — sir.” 

Thankful that Blachford, with the crushing load of 
that steel plate on his back, was still at least alive enough 
to talk, Damant signaled hastily to raise the air pressure 
on Blachford’s diving line. Immediately the additionzil 
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air started down the hose, came another call from the 
agonized diver buried beneath the steel: 

“That’s rightl Give me more yet! And get another 
diver down here quick!” 

As for the last request, that was wholly unnecessary, 
for already the previous diver. Clear, who had just come 
aboard after his decompression and was then still in his 
wet suit, partly undressed, was in hot haste having his 
weights replaced and his helmet screwed back on, while 
other seamen hurriedly were reeving ofE a fresh hoisting 
wire and some new slings to lift that plate again. But at 
the request for still more air. Commander Damant 
paused. The pressure gauge on Blachford’s air line 
already showed a huge excess over what he needed to 
balance the water at the depth at which he lay; unques- 
tionably under that pressure his suit must be completely 
ballooned out, and to increatse the pressure further meant 
grave danger of bursting the canvas suit <ind drowning 
Blachford immediately. On the other hand, his suit might 
already be tom somewhere and partly flooded, so that he 
badly needed the extra air to hold the water from his face 
asjbe lay there unable to move under the crushing load of 
that steel plate on his back. 

Should the air pressure be increased or not? Damant 
in a terrible dilemma, with Blachford’s very life de- 
pending on his decision and no help from the telephone 
in resolving it, for the air roaring now through Blach- 
ford’s helmet all but drowned out the diver’s voice, and 
very evidently he could not hear Damant’s. When care- 
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fully the air was throttled down a little to improve the 
hearing, before Damant ever could get in a word, he 
heard over and over, slowly articulated by the trapped 
diver, the anguished plea: 

“Give — me — more — air!” 

But balancing all the risks, it seemed to Damant unwise 
to raise the pressure any further, and thus matters stood 
when Clear, on whom everything now depended, was 
dropped overboard with the new hoisting sling, to slide 
directly down Blachford’s air hose as a quick guide to 
the spot where he lay trapped. 

Clear landed so fathoms down, in the crater of wreck- 
age already blasted through the Laurentic, and followed 
the air hose through the dark water to where it disap- 
peared beneath a twisted steel plate with some loose wire 
tangled about one end. There was no sign of Blachford 
save a mass of air bubbles rising in fine clusters from all 
about that sheet of steel. 

Hastily Clear dragged up the fresh wire sling held by 
a marline lanyard to his wrist, carefully slipped the 
clamps of a new wire bridle over the edges of the steel 
near (but not too near) the free end of the plate. Swiftly 
but gently he secured the clamps, trying not to jar the 
plate, working all the time with the knowledge that, aside 
from Blachford, jammed in under the other end of that 
sheet of steel was a fulminate detonator buried in gun- 
cotton, and that sometimes even more stable explosives 
than fulminate did queer things. Should his jarring of the 
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wreckage set o£E that cap, he as well as the trapped Blach- 
ford would be blown to bits. 

Clear finished securing the new sling, stepped back a 
little, and shouted into his telephone: 

“On decki Heave round!” 

The wire line in the water above him stretched taut, 
the end of the plate lifted slowly and evenly, exposing 
Blachford’s feet, then his body, soon his helmet. Queerly, 
in that topsy-turvy world of water, as the distorted steel 
sheet rose up, Blachford, still nearly horizontal, rose with 
it, pressing against its under side as if glued there, for 
with his rig bulging like an overstufiEed sausage, he had 
tremendous buoyancy and could not stay down. 

Now a new danger entered. Should Blachford slide out 
from beneath the steel with that inflated rig, he would 
“blow up” instantly. And Blachford was helpless to do 
anything himself to prevent it, for spread-eagled as he was, 
he could not get his fingers onto his control valves. But 
Clear could. Seizing his helpless shipmate by one bulging 
leg to hold him beneath that restraining steel plate lest he 
float away and suddenly go shooting skyward, Clear 
reached in, opened the exhaust valve in his helmet wide, 
and bled the excess air from his suit till Blachford shrank 
to more normal proportions. Becoming heavy once more, 
he dropped away from the overhanging plate and thank- 
fully crawled free of it after having been a prisoner for 
nine minutes. 

Fortunately Blachford’s copper helmet had protected 
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his head when the plate dropped, or his skull would 
unquestionably have been crushed by the blow. As it 
was, the load pressing on him was in a fair way momen- 
tarily to break his back, and only the excess air expanding 
his suit like a pneumatic tire had taken weight enough 
off him to make the pain bearable till the plate was lifted. 
Naturally, all he wanted was aU the pressure he could 
possibly get. Damant, solicitously examining Blachford 
when finally he came up, was not surprised to learn that 
it had never occurred to his diver, in imminent danger 
of being crushed to death, that overmuch pressure would 
rupture the canvas fabric of his suit and drown him. 

For two months the blasting went ahead, as monoto- 
nously they tore the Laurentic apart, with their major 
excitement the activities of German submarines in that 
vicinity. Strangely enough no torpedoes came Damant’s 
way, but his divers had ample reason to know that 
U-boats were working near, for British minesweepers, 
steaming by them in pairs with long wire sweeps drag- 
ging between their stems, occasionally exploded freshly 
planted submarine mines. One such went off two miles 
away, with a detonation coming through the water that 
stmck a diver like a triphammer, giving him a violent 
and a dangerous shock. After that, whenever the mine- 
sweepers got within five miles of his ship, Damant hastily 
dragged his divers out of the water; but even so, a detona- 
tion six miles off soon gave another unlucky diver a severe 
jar. 
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However, nothing could be done about it; Damant 
dared not still further extend his margin or he would 
have been forced to quit diving altogether, what with 
the endless forays of U-boats planting mines and the con- 
tinuous counter-activities of trawlers sweeping them up. 

But after two months of blasting, they suddenly forgot 
all about U-boats. Miller, with a scent unequaled by 
any of his mates, ran across the gold again! Delving 
amidst the rubbish sandwiched in between the now un- 
covered lower deck wreckage lying to port of the flattened- 
out strong room, he spotted a yellow ingot! Like a hound 
on a fresh scent he was ofiE, burrowing through the wreck- 
age for more. His time on the bottom soon ran out; 
Damant signaled him to come up, but nothing could tear 
him from the job tiU, having been down 90 minutes and 
by strenuous exertions having dug out 10 bars altogether, 
he was satisfied at last and cleared his lifelines of the 
wreck, so he could be lifted with $80,000 in gold to 
accompany him. 

Here was welcome news for London! Promptly Com- 
mander Damant slid into a diving rig and dropped to 
the bottom to spend a long hour in the depths in that 
crater they had blasted in the Laurentic, checking, in the 
crushed and crumpled steel all about him, his directions 
from the remnants of the strong room and what next to 
tear away to expose more gold. Finally, with a picture of 
the wreckage vividly impressed on his memory, he started 
up, taking only a relatively short decompression on his 
rise. 
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On coming to the surface, he was somewhat dismayed 
to find that Miller, between his overlong stay on the 
bottom, his exertions there, and the excitement attendant 
on his rediscovery of the gold, had developed another 
case of “the bends” and had had to be shoved into the 
recompression chamber for treatment, where he then 
was, under air pressure again to overcome his torments. 
Damant peered through a glass port at him. Miller, inside 
the little single-chambered tank (which was all they could 
accommodate on their small diving ship) seemed to be 
already relieved of his pains and resting comfortably, so 
Damant left him to direct the next diver where best to 
look for more gold. 

But within an hour after emerging from the sea. Com- 
mander Damant himself was no longer concerned over 
gold. He soon found himself in difficulties with one of the 
rarer manifestations of compressed air disease— his eye- 
balls began to diverge radically and he began to see 
double. Then, to top off his troubles, the air bubbles 
developing in his forehead began to pain him excruciat- 
ingly. 

Unfortunately for him the only recompression tank 
they had on board was already occupied by Miller, who 
would not be out from under pressure for 40 minutes 
yet, and unless the pressure in that little single chamber 
were completely released, no one else could enter. With 
his eyes diverging more and more each minute and the 
top of his head feeling as if it were about to explode, 
Damant could hardly wait 40 minutes. Fortunately for 
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him. Miller, inside the tank looking out of the port and 
glimpsing the most cock-eyed set of optics he had even 
seen looking longingly in at him, immediately sensed the 
situation. Chivalrously he hlew down the pressure in the 
tank at once so that the door could be opened to admit 
his commander, with the result that his own torments 
promptly returned to double him up in pains worse than 
ever. 

When the door had slammed tight behind him, Da- 
mant opened the air valve and started to raise the pressure 
once more. With gratification he noted as the air roared 
in and the pressure rose, compressing the bubbles in his 
head, that the two entirely distinct figures of Miller he 
saw before him gradually began to approach each other 
till finally, at lo pounds pressure, the two Millers coa- 
lesced into one only, while at the same time the tortures 
in his head magically disappeared. However, he had to 
run the pressure up to double that amount before Miller 
himself got any relief. 

Unfortunately, as the pressure was thereafter gradually 
reduced, while Damant’s troubles was gone for good. 
Miller's were not. At 4 pounds pressure. Miller again 
began to suffer the tortures of the damned and there was 
nothing for it except to jump the pressure up again till 
his pains vanished and then to try releasing the air at a 
slower rate. But nothing helped; each time the pressure 
dropped “the bends” doubled Miller up again. Finally 
after six and a half hours in the tank (it being then 1 -.30 
A.M.), the temptations of a warm meal and a bed as com- 
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pared to the chilly interior of that iron chamber over- 
came the restraints of reason and the two divers at last 
took a chance and blew down the few remaining pounds 
of air so they could emerge. But Miller paid for it, for 
he was soon back in the tank, to suffer all the rest of the 
night and most of the next day before finally he could 
rid his system of the nitrogen he had soaked up in his 
excited grubbing for gold. 

So on through the spring and the summer and the 
early fall, taking the iron wreckage at the bottom of 
their crater apart bit by bit, and searching amongst the 
jumble of smashed furniture, bedding, waterlogged pro- 
visions, and wooden paneling thus gradually exposed, 
the divers recovered 542 gold bars, to a total value of 
about $4,000,000, all of which went promptly back to 
Britain’s hungry Treasury. 

After September, wintry weather hit the salvagers 
once more. It was now apparent there could never be 
any quick recovery, and something else had meanwhile 
occurred to put a new complexion on the whole affair. 
On April 6, 1917, a few months after the sinking of the 
Laurentic, the United States had entered the World War 
on the side of the Allies. Within a few months of that 
time arrangements were completed between London and 
Washington whereby America undertook to finance Brit- 
ain's purchases in the United States, with the promise of 
reimbursement later. Britain no longer had to support 
the pound sterling in New York; while the war lasted. 
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there was no longer any necessity of shipping another 
ounce of gold westward; and, so far as its effect on the 
conduct of the war was concerned, the pressure to recover 
the Laurentic’s treasure was completely gone. 

As a result of this, when winter set in, the Admiralty 
withdrew its divers from the Laurentic^ and, while the 
war lasted, they never came back. Not that Damant and 
his divers were given any rest even during that winter — 
quite the contrary — for during the next fourteen months 
they were kept busy searching the smashed wrecks of 
sunken U-boats for codes and other useful wartime in- 
formation. 

In the spring of 1919, having been away eighteen 
months, Damant and his divers returned, a little easier 
in their minds than formerly as they resumed the job, 
for they had under them at last a properly equipped 
salvage ship, the RaceXj and their fears of submarine 
attacks were gone. 

The Laurentic, to their surprise, had changed but 
little. Apparently the sea had already battered her so 
flat that not much more crushing was possible, and the 
divers took up where they had left off, promptly begin- 
ning to find more ingots in the wreckage. 

But soon a new danger began to threaten. They had 
been working in way of what had originally been a well 
deck aft, with forward of them, rising a sheer two deck 
heights, the after end of the superstructure carrying the 
first class cabins, and abaft them a similar superstructure 
carrying the second class accommodations. Oddly enough 
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while the heavy hull plating had given way and folded 
up, these lighter superstructures had remained fairly well 
intact, rising like two islands fore and aft of the crushed 
hull where the divers worked. 

With increasing dread, Damant noted that these two 
superstructures leaned more and more toward each other 
as he undermined their foundations by tearing away the 
hull between, but so long as he was finding gold, he was 
exceedingly reluctant to take his men away from treasure 
recovery to dismantle the adjacent hull. So, daily keeping 
an eye on these threatening leaning towers, he kept on 
delving in the wreckage between, recovering that season 
some $2,350,000 more. But as the summer drew along, 
ingots became scarcer and scarcer, and he could only con- 
clude, as has many another miner before him, that his 
vein of gold was pinching out. Damant decided that in 
the collapse of the strong room, the gold must have sepa- 
rated into two parts — one part (which he had apparently 
retrieved) having shot to port through the ruptured bulk- 
head, while the major part, some $18,000,000 worth, had 
disappeared through the tom floor of the strong room 
and must be somewhere buried in the hold underneath 
everything. With this deduction he was forced to be con- 
tent when no more bars could be found and winter came 
to end his labors for 1919. 

1920 and 1921 were heartbreakers. The salvagers re- 
turned in the spring of 1 920 to find that the winter storms 
had finally tom away the toppling superstructures, spill- 
ing them in a mass of twisted steel into their excavation. 
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and filling in the chinks with mattresses, springs, broken 
china, smashed chairs and tables, tiles and cement from 
bathrooms, and every conceivable kind of rubbish. To 
make a complete job of it, the profile of the wrecked hull 
had been further flattened out so that sand and stones 
from the sea floor now swept over the broken sides to 
settle in amongst the wreckage, there to be pounded by 
the tidal currents and the surging waves into a compact 
caked mass of conglomerate for which the metallic re- 
mains of broken mattress springs formed excellent rein- 
forcements and binders. 

For two years, during which very little gold was re- 
covered to encourage anybody, the divers struggled in 
the sea to remove this debris. Against the sand and the 
rubbish covering everything, explosives were worthless. 
Powerful pumps brought in to suck away the sand were 
equally ineffective; and grabs and clamshell dredging 
buckets got nowhere, partly because of the short periods 
during which the Racer could be held steady over the 
wreck, partly because of the obstructions below. Nothing 
showed any effectiveness against this refractory mixture 
except streams of water from hose nozzles which the 
divers used to break up the hard-packed sand, after which 
they hastily filled bags with what sand they had washed 
loose, and tore away any more substantial wreckage ex- 
posed during the washing. 

But it was disheartening work, with storms continually 
w<ishing in fresh sands so that for months it was question- 
able whether success would ever be possible. In fine 
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weather, the divers gained, and in bad weather, the sand. 
The discouraged divers found themselves, as storm suc- 
ceeded storm, beginning to believe that they would never 
make way against the overpowering forces of the sea. 
Fortunately, a few scattered bars of gold turned up now 
and then to revive the drooping divers when defeat 
seemed inevitable, and finally Damant’s ingenuity saved 
the day. 

After every possible mechanical contrivance had folded 
up in the face of that mixture burying the Laurentic's 
treasure, and it was evident that the bare hands of men 
alone were all that was left, Damant pulled the job to 
success by making a hotly contested competition out of 
the amount of sand each man could dig out in a 30- 
minute dive under standardized conditions. For ig min- 
utes with a hose he could wash sand; for 1 3 minutes there- 
after he could pack the sand he had washed free into a 
near-by sack; and his last 5 minutes he had left to get his 
bag of sand over to the hoisting bucket to be weighed on 
deck when he came up. 

Scores were carefully kept on what each man brought 
up; the ingenuity of the divers in fabricating scoops and 
scrapers to help their speed in digging was amazing; and 
for the next twenty days the amount of sand brought up 
per man daily increased as brains came to the aid of 
brawn and the competition to dig up sand waxed keener. 
It soon became evident to all that Balson, the strongest 
diver on the job, was unbeatable, after which interest 
somewhat declined; but by that time a high standard had 
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been set, below which no diver’s pride in the contents of 
his bag of sand would allow him to Ml, and the salvagers 
started to gain on the sea. 

1920 and 1921 dragged wearily away, with very little 
gold to encourage anybody, and only mountains of worth- 
less sand and an occasional steel plate blasted loose as 
signs of progress. Still, the hole in the Laurentic was 
continuously getting deeper, and when in 1 92 1 the winter 
storms arrived to chase the salvagers ofE, they had at last 
exposed the shaft tunnel and some of the inner bottom 
plating near by, so they knew that they had worked their 
way completely through the ship’s hull from top to bot- 
tom, and now had before them mainly the sand-filled 
hold to search. 

1922 saw the Racer and her crew back again as soon 
as spring allowed, full of eagerness now that the shell 
of the ship was near. The first diver down got the surprise 
of his life when he landed on the bottom of the crater in 
the Laurentic’ s hulk actually to see bars of gold sticking 
out of the sandl For once the currents had worked on the 
side of the divers, and during the winter had washed out 
some two feet of sand which previously had silted in. 
With a glad cry, the diver started to pluck golden ingots 
from the sand; before that day was over, 1 9 bars had been 
recovered. “They gave themselves up like lambs,” the 
divers reported to Damant. 

From that lucky spot the trail of gold led away through 
the sand toward the port bilge. Daily scraping and dig- 
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ging unearthed more gold nestling in the sand against the 
shell of the ship, usually one bar at a time buried in hard- 
packed grit. But the divers nearly went delirious when 
they came across one nest of 90 ingots surrounded by the 
broken remnants of the boxes in which originally they 
had been packed, 1750,000 worth of gold went up that 
day! 

That happened only once. The other bars they had 
to dig for one at a time, completely uncovering the steel 
skin of the Lauren tic, section by section, till some 440 
square feet had been scraped. By this time the divers 
found themselves out to the turn of the bilge with the 
shell there covered by overhanging deck plating that had 
been pressed down to within a foot or two of the outer 
skin, and somewhere between those two layers lay the rest 
of the gold, millions and millions of dollars of it yet. 

To blast away the overhanging plating meant delay 
and the removal of a shield which was partly holding 
out the sand. As long as the divers could in any manner 
squeeze in beneath the wreckage overhead, Damant de- 
termined to keep on as he was. So, stretched out flat, head- 
first, the divers snaked themselves beneath the broken 
deckplates to wiggle along on their stomachs over the 
shell, searching in the deep corrugations (which the col- 
lapse of the hull had pressed in the flat shell plating) for 
gold bars which might have come to rest there. 

The corrugations were, of course, all filled with sand, 
and the digging was hard. Diver after diver wore away 
his fingernails grubbing through hard-packed sand in 
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these corrugations feeling for ingots. They might have 
worn gloves, but inside gloves a man lost his sense of 
touch and wasted time digging out rocks and broken 
crockery; whereas with his finger tips a man might soon 
become expert enough in the feel of gold to pass over 
without loss of time the rubbish he encountered and save 
his precious minutes under water for digging out the gold 
alone. 

The divers now had a tough time of it. To avoid 
having the strong sweep of the current on the long stretch 
of lifeline and air hose in the water tear them away from 
their work or perhaps foul the swaying hoses in the wreck- 
age overhead, they tied their lines, when they reached 
bottom, to a convenient plate, leaving themselves some 
30 or 40 feet of slack line to get to their job. Then head- 
first they slid in between the waterlogged plates and 
started burrowing, but it was a ticklish business. As a 
man’s feet were higher than his head, in that position air 
started to work up from the helmet into the canvas legs of 
the suit, gradually inflating them so they became lighter 
and tended to float in spite of heavily weighted shoes. 
When that happened, there was nothing for a diver to do 
except on all fours to crawl out backward and stand erect 
a moment till the water about him had pressed all the air 
upward ag<dn into his hehnet, when once more he could 
slip back into his hole and resume digging for gold with 
his finger nails. 

In this wise, one of the divers. Light by name, was 
working away trying to dig free an ingot which he could 
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barely feel through the sand with the tips of his out- 
stretched fingers. Tantalizingly his fingers traveled over 
it, but the refractory bar was so solidly imbedded in the 
sand it refused to tear free, and so absorbed did Light 
become in getting a better grip on that |8,ooo bar of gold 
that he completely forgot his own precarious state till 
suddenly his legs floated upward to touch the overhang- 
ing plates, leaving only his hehnet bearing on the steel 
below. 

That brought Light back to the realities of his situa- 
tion, and immediately he attempted to crawl out back- 
ward, but with his helmet in the sand and his legs floating 
up at a fair angle, he no longer was in any position where 
crawling was a physical possibility. 

With his buoyant legs starting to pull him upward. 
Light hastily took a fresh grip on the ingot (which had 
gotten him in trouble) to anchor himself down, and 
shouted desperately into his telephone: 

“On deck! Shut off my airl” 

On the Racer, strange though the request sounded, a 
tender rushed to comply, but it was too late. Light was 
light indeed now. Despite his frantic efforts to hang on to 
that buried gold bar, the pull of his inflated legs was too 
much for his fingers and tore him loose, to send him 
shooting up the slope beneath the plating overhead and 
then, with increasing buoyancy, to float him upside down 
through the water till he brought up with a jerk on the 
end of his slack lifeline 40 feet from the bottom, pulling 
hard against the lashing which held his lines to the wreck- 
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age below. There, helmet down, arms stifiBy outstretched, 
feet up, he hung spread-eagled with his rig ballooned out 
to the uttermost, streaming in the tidal current like an 
anchored kite balloon. 

To make matters worse, Damant, who at Light’s first 
request to shut off his air, had seized his telephone to 
learn what was wrong, now heard from Light that there 
was some water in his helmet and he could not tell where 
it was coming in. 

That was bad; every diving suit usually leaks a little, 
but, except for wetting the diver, the quantity of water 
entering is of no great moment. However, in Light’s case, 
even a little water was now dangerous. Upside down as he 
was, a quart of water inside his helmet might well drown 
him. 

It so happened that Blachford, the diver who had pre- 
ceded Light on the bottom, was still in the water not far 
below the Racer^s hull, being decompressed on his way 
up. Damant promptly had bim dragged over by the tend- 
ers till he could clutch the air hose running down to 
Light, then ordered him to slide down that hose to the 
bottom, cut the lashing that held it there, and ease out on 
Light’s lifeline till he came to the surface. 

Down like lead through the sea went Blachford, who, 
having been once himself in a tight spot on that wreck, 
knew well enough the need for haste. In less than a minute 
he was on the bottom, and there at his feet was the lanyard 
holding his shipmate’s air hose, while stretched taut from 
it, running up to the invisible Light floating somewhere 
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above midway in the depths, was the rest of his air hose, 

Blachford drew his diving knife. Getting a good grip 
with one hand on the hose leading upward to Light, 
with the other hand he slashed savagely at the lashing 
and cut it in one stroke. And then things happened fast. 
In a twinkling, Blachford felt himself shooting upward 
through the water. So great was Light’s buoyancy that, 
the instant the lanyard was cut, the straining lifeline 
which Blachford was clutching dragged him surfaceward, 
with poor Blachford no more able to hold Light down 
than if he had hold of a stratosphere balloon. 

Before the astounded Blachford could let go his grip, 
he had been jerked so high himself that the air in his 
own suit expanded enough to spread-eagle him also, and 
there were both divers, Blachford and Light, with tre- 
mendous buoyancy, helplessly racing surfaceward! 

A few seconds later in quick succession they shot from 
the sea and splashed back to float horizontally in their 
distended ri^ on top of the waves, fortunately both of 
them having missed killing themselves by colliding with 
the Racer. Hurriedly their tenders reeled them in along- 
side, where Light was hastily taken aboard and jammed 
immediately into the recompression chamber to get him 
back under pressure again. Blachford, after enough air 
had been bled out of his suit to get him vertical once 
more, was sent down under water to complete his decom- 
pression in the normal manner. 

Meanwhile the astonished Damant, deeply thankful 
that neither man had been injured, concluded he had 
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Diade a mistake. He realized that he should have known 
that Blachford, none too heavy himself, could never have 
held Light downn. Instead of having him cut the l as h ing , 
he decided that he should have ordered Blachford to 
dimb up the line to where Light was floating upside 
down, grab Light by both feet, and, by making himself 
as heavy as he could, capsize Light, After that, he might 
have deflated Light’s rig enough so that both would have 
sunk gradually to the bottom again and all might have 
been well. 

However, since both men had come through anyway 
without mishap, Damant could only chalk his conclusions 
up as something to be remembered next time, and soon 
the grubbing after gold bars was going on again as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

By October, 193 a, when stormy weather again stopped 
the job, the season’s work had yielded 895 more gold bars 
to a total value of $7,500,000 and matters were looking 
better. Still further to brighten up the picture, 1933 was 
nearly a repetition of the year before, only better, with 
1,355 additional ingots, valued at nearly $10,000,000, re- 
covered from the depths in that one season. By 1934, all 
except 154 bars, worth about $1,300,000, had been re- 
trieved, and so thoroughly had the divers scavenged the 
wreckage inside the now exposed shell of the Laurentic 
that it was hopeless to expect to find anything further in- 
side the wreck. StiU, $1,300,000 in real gold, the leavings 
so to speak of six years’ work in picking the Laurentic’ s 
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bones, was in itself a substantial prize, more than many a 
salvage expedition can look forward to as a reward for 
the whole job. 

But where was the rest of that gold? It wasn’t inside the 
shell, so all Damant and his divers coidd do, when they 
came back for their seventh year’s struggle with the Lau- 
rentic, was to start digging beneath the shell plating 
through the rents and openings like portholes in it, into 
the day bottom of the sea beneath, in the hope that the 
missing bars had fallen through the openings and there 
they might find them. 

So down on the shell plating went the divers again, 
10 feet now below the level of the adjacent sea floor, 
fighting to hold back the inflowing flood of sand the while 
they probed every tear and hole in the steel carpeting the 
bottom, for ingots beneath. Once in a while they found 
one, and whenever a diver came to a gap large enough to 
let him slide through, he started to excavate underneath, 
with the surprising result that some ingots were discov- 
ered under the shell several feet away from the nearest 
edge of the opening through which they had fallen. 

The only possible explanation of this odd phenomenon 
was that, in the years that had gone by since the gold fell 
through the holes, the entire shell plating of the wreck 
must have slipped a few feet, covering the ingots. 

Excavating wholesale beneath the shell to recover the 
lost bars was both slow and dangerous, so Damant de- 
cided instead to cut the last layer of the Laurentic’s bot- 
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tom up piecemeal, searching the uncovered ocean floor 
beneath as he went along. 

With explosive charges in long strings to do the cutting, 
the thick steel skin of the Laurentic was plate by plate 
taken apart and the sea floor beneath carefully combed, 
till an area of over 2,ooo square feet had been thus 
searched. The result of months of this was that 129 out 
of the last 154 bars had been found buried in the clay 
when winter finally came to end the search in 1924, leav- 
ing still missing only 25 bars out of the 3,2 1 1 which eight 
years before had gone down in the Laurentic. 

Where to look for those last 25 bars no one could tell, 
but with 99.2 % of all the gold recovered, it appeared that 
searching another year for the few remaining ingots 
would not repay the cost of holding back the sand. Ac- 
cordingly in the autumn of 1924 the job was concluded, 
eight years after it had started and with seven years actu- 
ally spent in salvage. The total cost of the work was be- 
tween 2 and 3% of the bullion recovered. 

The recovery of that $24,800,000 in gold from the Lau- 
rentic stands tmique in salvage aimals. Over 5,000 dives 
were made and a large ocean liner was cut to pieces by 
divers from top to bottom under the worst working con- 
ditions imaginable. Work has been done before and since 
at greater depths, but no submarine job approaching 
in magnitude and recovery the Laurentic salvage has ever 
been attempted. That no diver was killed nor any even 
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permanently injured, is a tribute to the technical skill 
with which Damant managed his job, and that such a 
heartbreaking task was ever successful in the face of 
practically insuperable obstacles is due only to the ex- 
traordinary leadership both on deck and under the sea 
exhibited by .Commander (now Captain) G. C. C. Da- 
mant, R-N. 



Kitchener^ s Gold* 


by Charles Courtney 




An admirer and friend of Houdini, Charles Courtney 
has rivalled the great master in his knowledge of locks and 
keys. From boyhood and his first job at nine as apprentice 
to a locksmith he has been intrigued by such devices. Now he 
is known all over the world for his skill with them. When- 
ever a safe or a vault must be opened, the call goes out for 
Charles Courtney, master locksmith. On the face of it a lock- 
smith’s life might seem an unexciting one but when the lock- 
smith is also a diver and a man with the heart for adventure, 
adventure and danger seek him out. Such chapters as this 
one from his own story Unlocking Adventure prove his pro- 
fession an active one. 

* “Kitchener’s Gold” from Unlocking Adventure by Charles Courtney, re- 
printed by permission of McGraw-HiU Book Company. 





Spring of 1933 came, bright and raw and gusty. 
The two deep-sea divers who were working out prelimi- 
nary plans for the “Hampshire” expedition had spent 
several weeks in New York checking every final detail of 
equipment. They were outstanding in their profession: 
Costello, a lanky Australian who had brought up gold 
from many a famous wreck, and Mansfield from Norfolk, 
one of the best divers on the eastern coast, like his father 
before him. Early in the new year, they sailed to fit out 
the mother ship and gather a crew. 

There was nothing to do but wait and try to keep my 
mind on the shop. Finally, one Wednesday afternoon in 
late March, my secretary called me from the cutting 
machine. 

“London on the phone.” 

It had come. Sir Basil ZaharofiFs voice, as clear as if 
he had been speaking in Manhattan, instructed me to 
take the “Bremen” on Friday for Southampton, where I 
would receive further instructions. With scarcely time to 
eat or sleep, I made final arrangements at the shop, bade 
my wife and daughter good-by, and fell into my berth on 
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the “Bremen,” too tired to thiiik. On that voyage across 
the Atlantic, as I looked over the lail into the deep water, 
realizing that I was soon going down 400 feet, there were 
several moments when I would have turned back if there 
had been an opportunity. 

Mansfield was on the pier in Southampton. After a 
hurried day in London where I took out a $100,000 life 
policy, we left for Stromness where we were to join our 
salvaging boat lying about sixteen miles ofEshore. Every- 
thing had been done with the greatest secrecy, because no 
salvager has a claim to a wre<± unless his ship is actually 
tied to the hulk. 

A small boat took us out to the “K.S.R.,” a stout snub- 
nosed vessel lying at anchor in a choppy sea. Captain 
Brandt, a tightly knit, gray-haired German with a compe- 
tent air, met us at the ladder. He saw me examining the 
boat, noting the sand- and mud-sucking pumps, the 
winches and grips. 

“Yes,” he said with a smile that deepened the furrows 
in his eroded face, “she’s equipped with everything you 
ever heard of. Finest salvaging ship afloat.” He took me 
below to a cabin in which Costello was sitting over a game 
of solitaire. We three had barely settled ourselves over a 
glass of beer when we felt the boat heading out to sea. As 
we bounced about in the cabin, we checked over final 
plans for the work. 

“We three, and the skipper of course, and the repre- 
sentatives of the syndicate, are the only ones who know 
what we’re after,” said Costello. “The skipper has told 
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the crew that we are a German outfit fishing for sub- 
marines, but he must think they are cross-eyed if they 
don’t recognize the British flag. Most of them may suspect 
that we are after bigger fish but they don’t know what. 
In addition to us, there are several experienced deep-sea 
divers. The rest are a gang of about fifty ordinary divers, 
Greeks from the mainland and Crete and Italians from 
the Mediterranean.” 

“Won’t they be a job to handle?” I asked, remembering 
the crew of the “Artiglio II.” 

“Yes,” Mansfield grinned, “but the .captain and crew 
are German and they’re tough.” 

That evening an engineer who was in charge of the 
armored suits gave us a talk on proper breathing under 
water, and Max Weissfelt, a stout middle-aged German 
who said he represented the syndicate, impressed upon 
us the necessity for speed and secrecy. 

The sea continued to run high. Off the Orkneys we 
were pitched about by a gale. Cursing, the skipper put 
back to Stromness, but before the storm had blown over, 
we were out again, impatiendy skirting the coast, turning 
out to sea when the waters were too rough. 

Then the sun came out and the wind died. All night 
we rocked gendy on a placid sea. In the morning the boat 
began to cruise around in circles, darting this way and 
that like a pointer on a scent. Costello paced the cabin, 
nervoxis as a cat. 

“The ‘Hampshire’ should be just about under us. 
When we found her last year, I went down and fastened a 
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buoy to her. She’s so heavily armored that we’re going to 
have a tough job. We can’t use dynamite, and we’ll have 
to be very careful with the torch or we’ll explode the am- 
munition and send ourselves to kingdom come.” 

We felt the engines stop. The next moment the captain 
stuck in his head. 

"All right, boys. We’ve dropped anchor.” 

Mansfield leaped up and we all followed Captain 
Brandt along the companionway. We helped Costello 
pull on a couple of woolen undersuits and pushed him 
into his diving armor. When his feet were on the stage, 
we bowed our heads while the captain muttered a prayer. 
Then we lowered the stage as the captain and engineer 
payed out the taut guy lines. 

We kept our eyes on the rope, listening to the steady 
throbbing of the pumps. The captain looked at his watch. 

“How long has he been down?” asked the mate, coming 
on deck. From his post by the loud-speaker, Weissfelt 
answered, “Half an hour.” Even as he spoke, Costello’s 
voice came through the telephone. 

“Here she is, buried in the sand. Buoy still fest.” Slowly 
we pulled him up and helped him out of the armor. 

“Well,” asked the captain, “what’s the job?” 

“The stem has settled,” Costello told us. “She is three 
fathoms deeper than she was last summer. There’s a 
mountain of sand to be got away.” 

Then began a week of concentrated preparation, drills, 
instructions. First, the divers had to be broken in, as most 
of them had never been deeper than 100 feet. The engi- 
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near took six or seven at a time, put them on a stage and 
lowered them gradually in their heavy rubber suits. 
When they reached the total blackness o£ 250 feet, the 
mental and physical depression that seized them threw 
them into a panic. They shouted on the phone that they 
were sick, dying, anything to get to the surface. The engi- 
neer called soothing words to them, all the time lowering 
the stage. When they had reached the bottom and found 
themselves in the more cheerful twilight made by the re- 
flection of the water on the sand, they felt better. If they 
did not recover from the panic and the physical discom- 
fort, they were brought up and given work aboard ship, 
but most of them stuck it out. 

They were a hardy, reckless lot. The bare maintenance 
that they received as wages made them take any risk to 
win their percentage of the find. I had seen their breed 
on the “Artiglio 11 .” During the last frantic week, they 
stayed down so long after their allotted hour that several 
dropped dead with the bends when they were brought to 
the surfeice. When they were within reach of gold, they 
took the chance of tom tissues, ruptured nerves, and 
frightful musctilar pains. 

Soon the salvage boat was tied firmly to each end of 
the wreck and the divers were working with sand suckers 
and grabs, clearing a way to the breach that Costello had 
located the year before. When they were on the salvage 
ship, they lightened their boredom by endless fights and 
quarrels below decks. The captain was a driver, but just. 
He and the engineer kept a vigilant watch and were care- 
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ful to separate the Italians from the Cretans, the Cretans 
from the men of Samos. They were never sent down on 
the same stage, nor were men who had quarreled; it was 
too easy to cut an enemy’s life line. 

In the meantime we were busy above, checking our 
equipment. On the largest space of deck, we drew our 
chart. Costello outlined the “Hampshire” as she lay, 
showing the two holes that pierced her armor, the large 
jagged one through which we could not gain entrance 
and the small one on the bottom, aft of the first bulkhead, 
which he had found open on their initial trip. 

Were they torpedo or mine holes? Costello could not 
be sure. The larger one was undoubtedly a mine hole, 
but the small one might have been made by a torpedo 
that hit on a slant and tore a jagged opening instead of 
the usual round hole. Of one thing he was pwjsitive: there 
had been no explosion from within as had been rumored 
in England, because the edges of the holes were bent in, 
not out. When the divers cleared the opening and worked 
into the first bulkhead, it was our job to break through 
the door, and so from bulkhead to bulkhead, until we 
reached the captain’s cabin and the gold. 

When the sand and debris were cleaned from the 
breach, Mansfield, Costello, and I went down to inspect. 
The day was unusually calm and the sink plates that we 
had lowered to test the imderwater currents, indicated no 
crosscurrents. 

To go over the side on a bright day when the sun is 
irradiating the water is always intoxicating. The fish 
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darting about in the upper layers, their fins gleaming in 
the blue light, give one a sense o£ well-being. The black- 
out zone lost most of its.terrora in the armored suits that 
withstood pressure. 

We kept on going down. In the great depths the diver, 
no matter what kind of suit he wears, is shut in with a 
terrible loneliness — with the feeling that there is nobody 
in the world but him and God. And in this dark wilder- 
ness of sea, it is a sharp personal encounter. I have talked 
to hundreds of divers and have never met one who has 
not had this experience. 

At 385 feet, there was light enough to see our way 
around. The fine sand that our boots stirred made the 
water thick and murky, like fog. On the sandy bottom 
under the “Egypt,” I remembered, we kicked up a white 
dust as if we were walking in the desert. 

The hulk tvas slippery, but at that depth our suits 
seemed to have no weight. Exploring aft, below the poop 
deck, we stumbled over skeletons. Where they were dis- 
lodged by our feet, we saw a ghastly thing — arms, hands, 
parts of legs on which the flesh had been preserved by 
their casing of sand. 

The port side of the gun deck had been fairly cleared 
of wreckage. Each gun was loaded and beside it was a 
mound of skeletons with earphones on their heads, lying 
by shells that were never fired. These men had not 
deserted their stations. They must have believed that 
they had been hit by a submarine, for they went down 
standing by their gfuns, looking for revenge. In the for- 
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ward hatchway, we stumbled over hundreds of skeletons, 
sailors who had tried to come up from below decks when 
the order was given to abandon ship. 

At the small breach, luck was against us. A great mass 
of debris had blocked it from the inside, so we were 
pulled up and each took a stiff drink of Scotch to help us 
forget those poor fellows down below. At the end of the 
day, there was always plenty of Scotch for the Americans 
and English, beer for the Germans, and wine for the 
Italians and Greeks. 

For the next few days, we stayed on deck while the 
divers worked into the hull. Then we went down to 
attack the first bulkhead, accompanied by several other 
divers to keep our lines clear. We were using a new 
method to drop off the armor plates. Where water had 
seeped in around the rivet heads and rusted them, we 
broke them off with pneumatic chisels, then pushed the 
rivets out with a pneumatic hammer. When the plates 
didn’t fall clear of the wreckage, they were dropped to 
the bottom by the grab. The progress was slow, as we 
reckon work on land, but every day the hammers came 
nearer to the gold. Point by point, the advance was re- 
corded by the chief engineer. At n%ht the sand pumps 
thumped and in the morning the sand was spread over 
the ocean as for as we could see. 

For those of us on deck the time dra^d. On Easter 
Sunday, after our dinner of roast pig with an apple in his 
mouth and all the trimmings, I borrowed two pieces of 
paper from Weissfelt, whose pad, brought from a hotel in 
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Berlin, was the only writing paper on board. I sat staring 
at the crest of the Eden Hotel, trying to make the most of 
the space to write my wife and daughter and hoping to 
have the letter mailed by one of the engineers who was 
going ashore for supplies. It was early April, the wind was 
raw, and I suspected that the treacherous crosscurrents 
were making hell for the men below. But the work went 
on. Every once in a while, we heard a dull plop as a piece 
of armor fell to the bottom. 

By night the wind had risen to a gale and the captain’s 
face was as angry as the sea. There was nothing for it but 
to run to Stromness harbor. 

We were not encouraged to go ashore. Those four days 
cooped up on the idle ship, listening to the wind and 
watching the whitecaps foaming on the savage black waves 
that rushed the harbor, were enough to wear down any 
man’s nerves. I remember how Weissfelt snapped at the 
first mate when he said that the North Sea couldd)e as 
calm and beautiful as the Mediterranean. 

Chiefly we talked about the “Hampshire,” not about 
our hopes for the gold — they were too intense for comfort 
— but about the fate of the cruiser and the men aboard. 
The long controversy about the manner of the sinking 
we fought again. Was the cruiser destroyed by a U-boat as 
the Admiralty had reported, or by a mine? How it hap- 
pened that the War Minister of England and her greatest 
hero, not to mention the Bank of England’s f 10,000,000 
in gold, had been risked in the North Sea without cer- 
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tainty of a dear channel was a matter of endless specula- 
tion. 

Sitting over our games of pinochle, we contributed 
what we knew and pieced together a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of the catastrophe. A year earlier, in 1938, I had 
heard that the police in New York had picked up Captain 
Fritz Duquesne, .the same Duquesne who was convicted 
at the beginning of the Second World War as the head of 
a German spy ring. He was not a stranger to them; a 
versatile, prankish, enormously conceited fellow, he had 
escaped from the prison ward at Bellevue by faking 
paralysis and was not above twitting the police about it. 

This time, Scotland Yard was looking for him. He had 
been boasting that he was the man who had killed Kitch- 
ener. Disguised as a Russian officer and furnished with 
the proper papers by the German Intelligence Service, he 
was supposed to have sailed with the English mission 
aboard the “Hampshire.” OfE the Orkneys, he signaled 
a U-boat and escaped in it as the ship went down. 

One of the officers told us a likelier story. He had 
known a German officer stationed with the code depart- 
ment at Neumiinster- This young code expert’s account 
was so credible that it appeared in a leading German 
weekly. 

On the evening of June 1, 1916, this yotmg officer was 
sitting in the code room with the lights dimmed, on the 
alert because he was expecting a big action by the German 
fleet. Spread out on the table were messages waiting to be 
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decoded. The urgent one on which he was working inter- 
ested the oflBcer because of the two English words, “Ork- 
ney Islands.” WTiile he was puzzling over it, two other 
messages were picked up from English boats in the North 
Sea, identical messages; “Proceeding according to orders.” 
Decoded, the first message was an Admiralty order to take 
a course west of the Orkneys, south to north, as the route 
was free of mines. Evidently two boats were following 
these orders. What boats, he wondered. Perhaps a torpedo 
boat escorting an important transport or a munitions ship. 
As these waters were usually clear of mines, the Admiralty 
must be sending a very important ship to take such pre- 
cautions. 

On June 2, the oflScer knew that Captain Kurt Beiten 
was ordered to proceed to the Orkneys as fast as possible 
in the underseas mine layer “U-57.” He laid thirty-four 
mines in the northerly course off the Orkneys and on the 
third, was back at his base in Helgoland. 

On the evening of the sixth, the code officer at Neu- 
miinster heard an SOS directed to a special station in 
the north of England, saying that a ship had struck a mine 
and was sinking near the Orkneys. This was followed 
two hours later by several messages from English ships 
that were evidently searching for something more im- 
portant than a torpedo boat. It rvas not until weeks after- 
ward that the world knew about the s inkin g of the 
“Hampshire,” which drowned Lord Kitchener and 650 
men. 

Costello was inclined to credit this story because it 
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fitted in with what he had been able to leam. Since his 
salvaging trip the preceding summer, he had become so 
interested in the fete of the “Hampshire” that he had 
spent some time digging up all the facts and surmises 
that he could find. He had discovered that the lonely 
•watcher on the north coast who had received the SOS was 
so incoherent with horror that by the time he had stum- 
bled to a telegraph station and wakened the sleepy opera- 
tor, it took his message two hours to reach the Admiralty. 

On that shore also was landed the handful of survivors. 
The only eyewitness that Costello could find "was a sailor 
named Rogerson. At the first explosion, about seven- 
thirty in the evening, the commander ordered all hands 
on deck and sent an officer to launch the captain's boat. 
Lord Kitchener came on deck with the other officers. As 
the ship was already listing badly to starboard, the com- 
mander shouted to Kitchener to come onto the bridge 
while the boat -was being lowered. The war lord went to 
the bridge and stood by the commander. As the sailors 
tried to lower the longboat, four officers came forward 
to take Kitchener to it, but the Minister of War would not 
budge. One of the officers seized him by the arm and at- 
tempted to drag him forward, shouting to the officers and 
men, “Make way for Lord Kitchener!” At that moment 
there "was a second explosion, and the cruiser sank with 
no boats lowered. 

Costello also had verified the rumors about the gold. 
It was true that in the government archives, at least so 
far as a private citizen could discover, there was no record 
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of the $10,000,000 in gold for the Russian government, 
but there was a record that this amount had been with- 
drawn from the Bank of England. Not even a wartime 
government draws §10,000,000 secretly and makes no 
record of it unless it is intended for a very important 
mission. 

All these stories xvere secondhand, but there was one 
man with our expedition who was more closely related to 
the event. He was Lieutenant Weissfelt. Max had been 
a German sailor during the First World War and had 
served on the mine layer “A-io” off the coast of Helgo- 
land. The boat had covered a certain territory, laying 
mines and checking up every now and then to see that 
they were in their right places, especially after storms 
when they were likely to break loose or drag anchorage. 

The day after the "Hampshire” sank, the “A-io” found 
that five of the mines in that part of her territory were 
missing. Max remembered them when he heard about 
Kitchener’s death and checked in the little record book 
in which he entered the longitude and latitude of every 
mine in his territory. 

After the war he wanted to forget everything con- 
nected with it, so he stuck the notebook away somewhere 
at home with his uniform. Perhaps he would never have 
looked at it again if he had not met Henry Row. Row 
was an Englishman, who was in Germany looking up 
every German sailor who had served with mine layers in 
that part of the North Sea. After he had followed many 
felse clues, he met Weissfelt and learned about the little 
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black notebook with the record and position of all the 
mines that had been laid off the Orkneys. Weissfelt was 
not at all sure that the book was still in existence. The 
two went to Max's old home in Stettin and searched 
through all his books and papers until they discovered it 
in an old trunk in the attic. 

With these records to guide them, the two chartered a 
fishing boat and spent three years dragging the waters 
off Marwickhead Bank. When they had almost given up 
hope, they found the wreck. There could be no mistake, 
because Weissfelt went down in a diving suit and brought 
up a piece of the vessel that was lettered “H.M.S. Hamp- 
shire.” 

“Then what did you do?” we asked. 

Costello answered for Max. “You can be sure that he 
didn’t sell his information to the British Admiralty, 
although he and Row tried hard enough. The Admiralty 
flatly denied that there was any gold aboard. Conse- 
quently, he formed his own syndicate. The gold's there, 
all right. All we’ve got to do is to haul it up when we get 
a break in this filthy weather.” 

The next day we chugged out of the harbor in the face 
of a dying wind. We were a gloomy bunch, in spite of 
our relief at getting started. Suppose the storm had 
loosened a rack of the “Hampshire's” bombs. She was 
full of ammunition and torpedoes. We might find her 
scattered all over the floor of the North Sea with her gold 
buried in slime. 

Costello and Mansfield went down, although the cross- 
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currents were so strong that they had to crawl. In a few 
moments they pulled the signal rope. They didn’t even 
wait to telephone. We who were hovering around the 
loud-speaker knew that something was wrong. 

That evening in the captain’s cabin, we held a con- 
sultation. The whole ship was buried anew in sand, they 
told us, and it would take weeks to clear another opening. 
Again the divers made their ivay toward the captain’s 
cabin. For seventeen days they worked, going down 
twice and sometimes three times a day in weather that was 
often so foul that they were risking their lives every time 
they went over the rail. The deck above the captain’s 
cabin was dragged away by grabs, powerful ones that 
could lift fifty tons. 

On the next trip I went down with Costello and Mans- 
field to open what we believed was the door to the gold. 
It was a still, bright Sunday morning, a perfect day, and 
we descended immediately after church, with the prayers 
stUl on our lips. Climbing over the wreckage, we un- 
screwed the dogs, the small levers that stop the bolt, at- 
tached the hoist-chain tackle to the airtight door, and 
slowly pulled it open. There in the sealed room were two 
perfectly preserved officers staring at us. The water flowed 
in gently and the countercurrent lifted the officers from 
their chairs and swept them past us. Reaching out my 
hook, I caught a hand. It came loose from the arm and 
I was left holding it while the rest of the officer floated by. 
On one of the fingers was a gold signet ring. I dropped it 
into my bag, thinking it would identify him, and threw 
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away the ghostly hand. Glancing around for Mansfield 
and Costello in the dim flame of the submarine lamp, I 
saw that they were making for the door. Mansfield I 
heard calling for the emergency stage. When we reached 
the surface, we were all three so shaky that we couldn’t 
stand. 

“I thought they were chasing us,” muttered Costello, 
taking a long swig of whisky. 

The next day we were so jittery that we didn’t go 
down but lay in our bunks steadying our nerves with 
Scotch. Weissfelt and a German diver, Gruber, put on the 
armor to bring up the papers from the captain’s cabin. 
Gruber was a good diver, but a gloomy soul and not afraid 
to express himself. They had not been down twenty min- 
utes when he called the emergency. The two oflScers were 
floating about in the ship, pursuing them. It was fully 
a week before we were at normal work again. 

We found the safes not in the captain’s cabin but in the 
little anteroom beyond, six enormous strongboxes and 
a smaller one that was evidently the ship’s own chest. 
The grabs could not reach these strongboxes without 
dynamiting, so they had to be opened where they were. 
I began on the smallest one, working for three days to 
cut the bar that engaged the lock. When the door gave, 
Weissfelt and Costello pressed forward so eagerly that 
the floodlights were too near to give a proper light. I 
raised my right hand to say O.K. and stepped back. The 
light fell on rows of splintered boxes disgorging gold coins 
dull and green with tarnish. 
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Costello pushed forward a canvas bag with a lead 
bottom and I dropped into it the coins, which were sev- 
eral times as heavy as lead. Costello dragged the bag back 
to Mansfield, who gave him an empty one and passed the 
loaded one on to the next diver. Bagful by bagful, the 
gold was passed back through several hands until the man 
at the breach loaded it on the bucket of the hoist. With 
the last bag we packed the ship’s papers. They had not 
been kept watertight, but some of them might be legible. 

Gold at last. On board the “K.S.R.” the diving gang 
went mad. Everyone had gold in his hands and was 
shouting what he would do with it when the job was 
done. 

In the captain's cabin we tried to decipher the ship’s 
papers and code books. The outer sheets were hopeless, 
but the inner ones had been pressed so tightly by the 
weight of the sea that they could be pulled apart and read. 
Yes, there they were, in precise military language, the 
orders for this expedition that was to bolster Russia with 
England’s greatest soldier and her gold. 

After working steadily for a week, we checked our 
salvage and found that, in addition to paper money, we 
had brought up ;<^6o,ooo in gold. As supplies were run- 
ning low, we heaved anchor and made for Stavanger. It 
had been arranged that the first gold would be deposited 
in England, but on the way the captain asked that it be 
taken to Germany. When the arg^ument grew heated, I 
was elected referee. As this money was only a small part 
of the salvage and much of our success depended on the 
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good will of our German crew, I decided for Berlin- 
Delegated to take the gold, I was landed with it and did 
not draw a normal breath until it was safe in the vaults of 
the Reichsbank. 

It wjis April 29. Hjalmar Schacht himself thanked me 
and gave me an invitation to attend the great May Day 
celebration at which Adolph Hitler was to speak. I had 
heard that it was to be a mighty gathering and it looked 
as if everybody in Germany was there. My seat in the 
Tribune was so close to Hitler that I could easily have 
stuck a knife into him, but I was not impressed with the 
bare-headed little man in the shabby brown raincoat who 
spoke Low German and shouted in a high rasping voice, 

On the third day we were back at Stavanger, but our 
luck had run out. All the time we had been away the 
“K.S.R.” had been hounded by such a storm that the 
crew were fuming and cursing. The captain was so 
glum that he would barely speak and the men kept out of 
his way. 

Next day we put to sea again. Scarcely had the boat tied 
up to the wreck than Costello and Mansfield were over 
the side, only to find that once more the hulk was buried, 
inside and out, in seaweed and sand. That meant days 
of work to clear the passage again. Grimly the divers 
dug a new entrance, heartbreaking work in competition 
with the currents. All night and part of the day, the 
pumps spewed the sand upon the dirty sea. The weather 
was foul and our tempers were short. 

Many a day the divers went down when the cross- 
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currents were so strong that they were flirting with death. 
Costello and Mansfield kept at it too, directing the job 
of forcing the bulkhead where the rest of the bullion was 
stored, reserving for me the final work of opening the 
safes. I was afraid that their nerves were stretching to the 
breaking point. When a diver loses his coolness and judg- 
ment, he is in grave danger. Kruger, one of the best 
German divers, was nearly killed when his line was fouled, 
and from that time on, Gruber was full of black fore- 
bodings. Between the liquor, the fog and rain, we were 
all as restless as a cage of wildcats. 

One morning when the sink plates warned that to 
go over was a plain invitation to death, the captain 
ordered me to go with the other two on an inspection trip. 
Unless the current had washed in more sand, the strong- 
boxes were uncovered. I looked at Costello. He was so 
exhausted that his hands twitched, and his face was 
flushed with anger, although I could see that he was 
trying his best to hold his tongue. Mansfield looked as 
if he had seen a ghost. They had done the gruelling work; 
I could afford to stand up to the captain. 

“No,” I said, “I won’t go down in this weather. Look 
at your plates. It’s suicide.” 

The wrinkles in the captain’s face grew taut. His 
watery eyes blazed. 

“What, yellow?”' 

“Call it that if you want Your gold is no use to me 
when I’m dead. I won’t go down until it’s decent 
weather.” 
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“Then you go down without him, Costello. You and 
Mansfield.” 

“No,” snapped the lank Australian, “I want to live 
too.” 

The captain glared at us, his thin lips quivering. He 
walked to the door and back again. Then he stepped 
up to me and thrust out his hand. 

“I’m sorry. It’s this damned North Sea. It’s getting me 
down.” 

We shook hands but there was no warmth in his voice. 

All that day we sat in the cabin and played pinochle. 
We were miserable and self-conscious, thinking about the 
$500 that each day cost, dollars that would be subtracted 
from the crew’s percentage, and imagining that we could 
feel the Greeks hating us the way the captain did, cursing 
us under their breath because we were practically stealing 
their gold. 

The next morning was little better, but Mansfield de- 
cided to go down and see if the boxes were clear. His line 
fouled and he was slammed against the walls of the hulk 
and pulled up unconscious, but by night was well again 
except for a dizzy head. 

Next morning the weather was still foul but we de- 
cided to risk it. Costello, Mansfield, Weissfelt, and I went 
first in the armored suits, each on a separate stage, after 
the captain had said his prayers. Half an hour later, the 
rubber suit divers followed. The current was so strong 
that they could not stand up and looked like horrible 
deep-sea monsters crawling toward us. 
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Forcing the bulkhead door farther back, we crawled 
into the bullion room where we found chest after chest 
of gold coins, twenty-ruble pieces. The boxes of gold were 
too heavy to drag out, so Costello and I broke them open, 
filling our bags with as many as we could manage and 
passing them back to Mansfield and Weissfelt, who started 
them down the line to the hoist. We had been working 
for two hours and should have gone up for new air, but 
the excitement of handling the gold kept us below. 

Suddenly the water began to move to and fro. A 
crosscurrent snatched us. The bulkhead door was pushed 
almost shut, leaving us in total darkness. I was hurled 
against the wall so violently that I thought I was being 
tom apart. My left wrist broke and something crashed 
into my right side, stabbing me with agonizing pain. Hot 
blood ran down my right leg and a noise like Big Ben 
began to thunder in my ears, telling me that the air 
supply was giving out. Through the water, I could hear 
the screams of Weissfelt and Costello. 

For one hour we were trapped, waiting to die. The 
horror of that hour is so vivid that even today, nine 
years later, the memory of it gives me a collapsed feeling 
in the pit of my stomach. The one image that tormented 
me was the grave of my son. Fiercely I prayed God that 
I might go back to it, not be left on this wreck, a skele- 
ton to be kicked and trampled by other hunters for 
Kitchener’s gold. 

Then the current shifted. With all our strength, we 
forced back the door and inched toward the breach. 
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Suddenly I felt the horrible fear that I was going to go 
mad for lack of air. Detaching the cable inside the suit, 
I reached the top deck, blew the ballast water out of the 
suit and popped to the surface of the water, hoping that 
Martin, the quartermaster who was on the lookout, would 
see me before the tide carried me away. 

For about twenty minutes I floated, slapped about by 
the waves. Then I heard the sound of rowing coming 
closer and closer, every stroke vibrating through the 
water like a hammer blow. My iron coflSn was too heavy 
to lift into the boat, so the crew tied a rope to an eyebolt 
in the helmet and towed me to the ship where the winch 
dragged me aboard. When my helmet was pulled off, I 
collapsed beside Costello who lay on deck with a crushed 
chest. Weissfelt had a broken spine, Mansfield was in- 
jured, and Kruger dead. 

We heaved anchor and raced to an English port where 
Sir Basil Zaharoff swore us to secrecy and rushed us to 
hospitals. For three days I lay on my back, living over in 
my delirium that hour of agony. On the fourth day the 
strength began to flow back into me and I asked for a 
barber. When he had finished shaving me he held up a 
mirror. I did not recognize the man who stared back at 
me; his hair was completely white. 




Escape Artist and 
Master Magician* 

by Harold Kdlock 




Although he died in 1926, Harry HoudinVs name is still 
a synonym for escape artist. No man has ever rivalled his 
incredible escapes from handcuffs, strait jackets, prisons, 
metal-lined boxes. Because his feats were dependent upon 
skill, muscular coordination, and complete freedom from fear, 
his career is as much one of dangerous adventure as that of 
Akeley or Eadie or Ditmars, Harold Ejexlock has here told 
something of Houdini's boyhood and youth and something of 
his greatest tricks, 

* ^'Escape Artist and Master Magidan" from Houdinii His Life-Story by 
Harold Kellock, reprinted by permission of Harcourt Brace and Company, Inc. 



HoUDINI BEGAN his career with a traveling cir- 
cus at the age of nine, in the Middle West, and his first 
trick, which he had perfected laboriously in secret in the 
fam ily woodshed, was to pick up needles with his eye- 
lids while suspended by the heels, head downward. From 
this humble early beginning it was a far cry and for many 
years a laborious struggle to the r61e of the master magi- 
cian who thrilled and amazed great audiences every- 
where with his daredevil feats, his unsurpassed dexterity, 
his almost superhuman physical endurance, his mysti- 
fying escapes from manacles, strait-jackets, prison cells, 
sealed chambers, chests and casks of every kind, from his 
famous Chinese water-torture cell, from a living grave 
six feet in the earth, and from a heavy packing case, 
carefully nailed together by experts, weighted, and tossed 
into the sea. When he died, in Detroit, October 31, 1926, 
at the age of fifty-two, he had been a public performer for 
forty-three years. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons in various cities have 
seen Houdini, stripped and securely handcuffed by police 
experts, leap from some bridge or boat into a stream or 
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harbor, on some occasions in weather so cold that a hole 
had to be cut in the ice before he could jump, and have 
seen him emerge again, within two minutes, free and 
smiling. Other hundreds of thousands have seen him 
encased in a police strait-jacket, and thus securely trussed, 
suspended, head downward, by a block and tackle out- 
side some public building, and have watched him free 
himself within a few minutes. Scores of thousands more 
have observed him, on the stage of the New York Hippo- 
drome, perform the most ambitious vanishing stunt ever 
undertaken by any conjurer- Before them on the stage, 
directly over the big Hippodrome tank containing a 
quarter of a million gallons of water, stood a five-ton 
elephant, swaying heavily in the spotlight, and almost in 
an instant, behold! that huge mass of living flesh had dis- 
appeared and the big stage was empty, save only for the 
smiling, nonchalant showman. Finally, in all the larger 
cities in America and in many of the principal European 
capitals Houdini mystified the public authorities by his 
jail-breaking demonstrations. After permitting the police 
to strip him, cover him with manacles, and lock him in 
their securest cell in their best-ordered jail, in a few 
minutes he would walk into the office of the warden or 
police chief, free and fully clothed, the elaborate shackles 
dangling loose in his hands. 

What was the secret of these feats of wonder? His art 
really included manifold secrets, and very largely the 
details of these must rest in the grave with him. Only one 
person, his wife, was in his confidence, and in certain 
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matters she was pledged to secrecy. In a general way, how- 
ever, Houdini on occasion would frankly discuss his 
methods with his few intimates. His great secret, in fact, 
had a double key. 

“My chief task has been to conquer fear,” he said. 
“When I am stripped and manacled, nailed securely 
within a weighted packing case and thrown into the sea, 
or when I am buried alive under six feet of earth, it is 
necessary to preserve absolute serenity of spirit. I have 
to work with great delicacy and lightning speed. If I 
grow panicky I am lost. And if something goes wrong, if 
there is some little accident or mishap, some slight mis- 
calculation, I am lost unless all my faculties are working 
on high, free from mental tension or strain. The public 
sees only the thrill of the accomplished trick; they have 
no conception of the tortuous preliminary self-training 
that was necessary to conquer fear. 

"My second secret has been, by equally vigorous self- 
training to enable me to do remarkable things with my 
body, to make not one muscle or a group of muscles, 
but every muscle, a responsive worker, quick and sure 
for its part, to make my fingers super-fingers in dexterity, 
and to train my toes to do the work of fingers.” 

This double spiritual and physical training was the 
foundation of his art. In his case, also, genius consisted of 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. 

Intimate visitors to Houdini’s home had glimpses of 
this infinite capacity. Seated conversing with friends, he 
would absently take a pack of cards from his pocket and 
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for half an hour or an hour would exercise his fingers in 
manipulation, making certain cards appear at the top of 
the pack when they seemed hopelessly shuffled, all the 
time conversing on a wide range of subjects and paying 
not the least attention to the cards or his sensitive and 
agile fingers. "I have to keep in practice to do things like 
this mechanically, like walking or breathing,” he ex- 
plained once to a friend who inquired the reason for this 
intermittent exercise. On other occasions he would take 
a length of string from his pocket, tie it in various sorts 
of knots, and drop it on the floor. Presently his visitor 
might observe that Houdini had unobtrusively slipped 
off his shoes and socks and was untying and retying the 
knots with his toes, meanwhile never so much as glancing 
at his own remarkable manipulations. 

His training for his various immersion stunts and for 
feats such as remaining encased in a sealed casket under 
water for an hour and a half was peculiarly arduous. For 
months on end, several times a day, he would practice 
going imder water in his own bathtub, holding a stop- 
watch to test his endurance, lengthening the period of 
immersion each day until he could stay under for more 
than four minutes without grave discomfort. His high 
record was four minutes, sixteen seconds, in a public 
test. For hours at a time he would practice slow-breathing 
exercises, accustoming himself to get along with a mini- 
mum of oxygen, so that he could feed his lungs sparingly 
with the few cubic feet of air in a little casket and endure 
for an almost unbelievable time. It is safe to say that no 
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human being could compete with Houdini in keeping 
himself alive, on occasion, with hardly enough oxygen 
to suflSce a mouse. 

On tour, with cold weather approaching, he would 
take matutinal cold baths, a little icier each morning, to 
prepare himself for his stunt of being pushed overboard 
handcuffed in chilling ■^vaters and freeing himself on the 
bottom. His diaries record the stages of this Spartan prep- 
aration. Typical are the successive entries in January, 
1907. They run: “Jan. 7. Gee whiz! Another ice-bath. 
They want to see me earn my money. — Jan. Took 
cold bath, 49 deg. Jan. 10. Took cold bath, 48 deg. Doctor 
stops ice bath. — Jan. 16. Cold bath, 40 deg. Gee, it's 
cold.— /(in. x8. Taking icy baths to get ready for bridge 
jump. Water about 36 deg." 

On more than one occasion his training in complete 
mental serenity under the most critical circumstances 
saved his life. 

One conspicuous instance occurred in Detroit, where 
he had a fortnight’s engagement at the beginning of the 
winter of 1 906. In accordance with his usual custom of giv- 
ing a free public thriller to excite interest in his show, he 
arranged to be hurled, handcuffed, into the Detroit River 
from the Belle Isle bridge during one of the first days of 
his engagement. When the morning arrived the manager 
of the theater called him up to report that the river was 
frozen solid, and the stunt, therefore, could not be per- 
formed. 
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“The public will think you were four-flushing,” he 
said. “Can’t you do something else that will go just as 
big?” 

“What’s the matter with the river stunt?” Houdini 
came back. “Can’t you get some one to saw a hole in the 
ice under the bridge? That will be all right with me.” 

Accordingly a large open space was cleared in the river 
ice, and at the appointed time Houdini made his way 
through the throng of thousands that had gathered on 
bridge and shore in the bitter north wind. Mrs. Houdini 
was not with him that day, though almost invariably she 
accompanied him to the scene of his public thrillers. 
She had a bad cold, was running a temperature, and was 
forbidden to leave her bed in the hotel. There she fretted, 
in great discomfort of mind, listening to the north wind 
whining across the roofs and thinking of Houdini in the 
icy river. The water stunts were the bane of her life any- 
way, for she more than any one except Houdini himself 
knew the risks he was taking. Moreover, she had to con- 
ceal her terror over these daredevil performances, be- 
cause she knew she must do nothing to damage his morale. 
She remembers kissing him gayly as he went off to the 
bridge, though her heart ached with fear. 

At the bridge he stripped to bathing trunks, was care- 
fully manacled by policemen, exchanged a little banter 
with newspaper friends, and, by his own instructions, was 
pushed off the parapet of the bridge and vanished with a 
splash into the icy water. 
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On such occasions Houdini always had with him in the 
crowd a skilled under-water man as a sort of aqueous life 
insurance. This man had a rope with him, and his in- 
structions were, if Houdini did not appear by the end 
of the third minute, to make the rope fast, toss over the 
free end, and go doTvn and get him. Of course the presence 
of this emergency man tvas not generally advertised. 

Usually, on such occasions, Houdini reappeared in a 
little over a minute. This time two minutes passed, then 
three. The rope man was slow with his rope. It took a lot 
of courage deliberately to let oneself down into that black 
hole in the ice. Possibly his hands were already numbed 
with cold and he had diflSculty in getting his rope ready. 

The time went on. At the end of four minutes the police 
surgeons and other physicians who had been invited to 
witness the performance expressed the opinion that some 
mishap had occurred and Houdini had done his last stunt. 
The newspaper men began sending o£E messengers with 
hasty bulletins to their papers. They and the doctors, with 
occasional glances at their watches, kept their eyes glued 
on that black hole in the ice, and in the big crowd, in 
which a low murmur of dimay was growing, thousands 
of eyes were fixed on that spot. 

Finally the rope splashed into the "water. A terribly 
frightened diver started to climb down. But before he got 
under way Houdini’s head and arm flashed out of the 
water, and the next instant he was supporting hims elf 
by the rope on the surface of the stream. He had been 
under water eight minutes! 
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Back in the hotel Mrs. Houdini was lying uneasily in 
bed when she heard newsboys crying in the street. 

“Quick, open the window tvTde,” she said to her at- 
tendant, and suddenly the cries became clear: “Extree! 
Extreel Houdini dead!” “Extreel Houdini drowned in 
river.” 

She hurried the woman out to get a paper, and the 
next few minutes were the most desolate of her experience. 
But when the woman returned, Houdini himself burst in 
close behind her. His head was still dripping, and he was 
blue with cold, but he was alive. 

After he had a hot bath and rub-down, and some steam- 
ing tea he told his wife the story. 

“I reached the bottom and freed myself quickly as 
usual,” he said, “but there must have been more current 
than I calculated, for when I came up there was solid 
ice above me, and I couldn’t locate the hole. I went down 
again and looked, and I swam about under ivater a little, 
that confounded hole had vanished as if it had suddenly 
frozen over — and after a little, I began to need air. That 
bothered me, but I got an idea. I let myself come up 
gently, and sure enough my idea was a good one. Between 
the surface of the water and the under surface of the ice 
was a little air space, about half an inch wide. By lying on 
my back and poking my nose into this gently, I could 
fill my lungs. 

“Of course this wzisn’t too easy. If I drew in water with 
the air I’d take to choking, and then— well, I didn’t think 
about it. I’d get a little air, and then navigate around a bit 
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looking for that damned hole, and then I’d have to get 
another breath. I couldn’t see much anyway, and it wasn't 
so warm down there. 

“After what seemed about an hour, I saw the rope flash 
into the water, not very far away, and you bet I made 
for it. That was that.’’ 

Sometimes, in rare moments of confidence, Houdini 
would give an intimate friend a fleeting glimpse of his 
technique. Late one afternoon, at the ofiBce of his attorney, 
some months before Houdini’s last illness, in the interval 
of waiting for some legal papers, the talk turned on the 
opening of safes, and the lawyer asked if it was really true 
that Houdini could open any safe. “Yes,” said Houdini. 
“If every one knew what I know about safes, safes 
wouldn’t be worth very much. I sometimes wonder at 
the possible consequences if a clever hypnotist should get 
hold of me, and dig out my secrets about safes, and pass 
them on to persons in the underworld. But it is a remote 
danger. I don’t believe they would know how to apply 
the secrets, even if they heard them. 

“When I was a youngster in petticoats locks had a 
fascination for me. As I grew up I worked with various 
locksmiths. The study of locks led to the study of all 
sorts of locking appliances. In this connection I took up 
physics, even dipped into chemistry a bit. You know five 
hours is a full night’s sleep for me. I can do with less. It’s 
remarkable what a lot of work a fellow can get done during 
those three extra hours while the rest of the world is in 
bed. It’.s nearly eleven hundred extra hours a year. Maybe 
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that’s one of the reasons I am the Great Houdini instead 
of a sideshow piker.” 

“Can you open our office safe?” asked the lawyer pres- 
ently. 

“If you give me three minutes alone with it. I’ll try,” 
said Houdini. “But first let’s make sure it’s locked. It 
isn’t any trick to open a safe that isn’t locked.” 

The safe was a large Herring-Hall-Marvin afifeir, such 
as is used as a repository for wills and other precious 
papers in a large law office. It had been locked for the 
night. The lawyer left Houdini in front of it, and re- 
tired to his private office. In a few minutes Houdini sum- 
moned him. He walked up to the safe, without hesitation 
turned the knob to the proper combination, and the big 
steel door swung open. 

Back in the iimer office, Houdini, on a sudden impulse, 
said: “I’ll show you the secret. No one has seen it before.” 

He took from his waistcoat pocket something that 
resembled the case of a watch, save that within was a 
single sensitive dial instead of the two fixed hands. 

“I made this myself,” he said. “It is the only one in 
the world. If you knew what it meant, and how to use 
it, it would give you the combination of any safe any- 
where.” 

He slipped it back into his pocket. 

The two men left the office together. It was in a laige 
building stretching to two streets, with entrances on both, 
the rear entrance being closed after 6:30 at night. Absent- 
mindedly, after they left the elevator, the lawyer led the 
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way to^vard the rear entrance, but as they reached it he 
saw that the heavy, buglar-proof locking apparatus had 
been set and the doors were closed for the night. 

“I’m sorry,’* he said, turning. “We’ll have to use the 
other exit.’’ 

He took a few paces, continuing the conversation, when 
suddenly he noticed that Houdini was no longer by his 
side. He turned back just as Houdini was starting to call 
him. 

Houdini'stood holding the “burglar-proof” door open, 
grinning like an urchin. 

“What’s the matter with this exit?” he asked naively. “It 
opens all right.” 

They passed into the street, and then Houdini stooped 
over the lock a minute. 

“I’d better leave this the way I found it, or your ofl&ce 
might be robbed in the night,” he remarked. A few turns 
of his wrist, and the lock was adjusted again. 

By a curious irony of fate, after Houdini died no 
record could be found of the combination of his own pri- 
vate safe in his home, and no one could open it. On a 
certain day it became necessary, rather unexpectedly, 
to secure immediately certain papers locked in that enig- 
matic safe. It was Election Day, a holiday, and the ofl&ce 
of the makers of the safe did not respond to the telephone 
when an attempt was made to get them to send profes- 
sional aid. Finally, through some roundabout inquiries, 
a retired expert cracksman was secured. He labored for 
hsdf a day over a problem which Houdini could have 
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solved, in the case of a strange safe, on the instant. Finally 
he had to blow the thing open. If Houdini were looking 
down on the sweating cracksman, he surely had a full 
appreciation of the situation . . . 

Magic is almost as old, apparently, as man. In primi- 
tive times the sleight-of-hand artist found a credulous 
audience, and easily preyed on the wonder and fear of 
his tribal mates for his otvn elevation. He pretended to 
control both good and evil spirits and thus secured for 
himself the prerogatives and emoluments of a super- 
natural being. Up to fairly recent times the most repu- 
table magicians did not disdain to permit the humble 
folk to believe that they had supernatural aid, or even 
that they occasionally received counsel from Beelzebub 
himself. The elaborate gimcrack apparatus, the peaked 
hat, and the decorative flowing robes affected by the old- 
time magicians lent color to this common belief, and the 
robes were also useful for making objects appear or vanish 
unexpectedly. 

For hundreds of years crowds gaped at performers 
who could swallow fire, glass, or swords, who could walk 
on red-hot coals, sit serenely in a burning cage, tread un- 
harmed on broken glass, or mount a ladder of swords. 
These things sound like marvels; in fact they are very 
simple, quite in the elementary grades of magic. No 
supernatural aid is needed for such feats. In one of his 
books. Miracle Mongers and Their Methods, Houdini 
gave comprehensive descriptions of the various methods 
of accomplishing these seeming miracles. Some of them 
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are not without risk, but they are normally safe enough 

for the seasoned performer. 

During the past century the higher-grade magicians 
have steadily shown a tendency to disavow all claims 
to supernatural aid and to stand on their own feet as 
artists. The flowing robes and the superfluous hocus- 
pocus have been discarded. The profession has gained 
correspondingly in dignity and public favor. Houdini 
was surely the most explicit and painstaking of magi- 
cians in explaining that his magic had no supernatural 
attachments. 

Mrs. Houdini writes: 

“When Houdini made a five-ton elephant vanish from 
the stage of the Hippodrome, that was a trick and only 
a trick. I know how it ivas done, and I saw every step of 
the arduous months of planning and preparation that 
made it possible. No demons or angels whisked the ele- 
phant away, and, I may add, there was no trap door, nor 
was the trap door possible with a huge tank of water just 
beneath the stage floor. 

“When, on the same stage, Houdini would swallow, 
or seem to swallow, a large spoolful of thread and a dozen 
packages of needles and wotild subsequently draw the 
thread out of his mouth with the needles strung on it at 
intervals, until two hundred threaded needles from his 
mouth were stretched on a hundred feet of thread across 
the stage — that also was a trick and only a trick. I know 
how it was done, and I was with Houdini when he dis- 
covered the germ of it in an old book of mag^c picked 
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up in a second-hand bookshop in London. No visitor from 
the other world imparted the knowledge. 

“When Houdini escaped from every sort of ma n acl i ng 
device, from every sort of prison cell, from every sort of 
cask and chest and packing case devised by experts and 
nailed up and sealed by them, these things were tricks 
and tricks only. They were performed as the result of long 
forethought and skill, and persistent, arduous training, 
by a man of steel nerves, but there was no supernatural 
agency involved.” . . . 

Had Houdini put his abilities to evil uses he would 
undoubtedly have been the gravest individual menace 
ever known to organized society. He could enter or leave 
any building or chamber at will, leaving no trace of 
breakage behind him, and he could open the strongest 
steel vault as easily as a skilled second-story man could pry 
loose a bedroom window. No cell or jail could hold him, 
for he could solve any lock system in a few minutes and 
pass through the most elaborate door. Had he chosen the 
crooked path, society would have been compelled to have 
him put to death for its own protection, for nothing short 
of the capital penalty would have served. 

Doubtless Houdini would have wrought even greater 
havoc in human society had he perverted his genius for 
illusion to make himself the central figure of a new reli- 
gious cult. He could have done this without difficulty. 

Moreover, he was aware of what he could accomplish 
in setting himself up as the inspired prophet of a new 
mystical religion, and the full implications, in wealth 
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and power and position, of such an adventure. Those of 
his friends who were privileged to witness the occasional 
“s&nces,” usually of a wholly impromptu character, 
which he sometimes had for their edification during his 
later years, can understand his possibilities in this field. 
The effects he would produce in the course of an evening 
at a friend’s home where he happened to be making a 
social visit would make the ordinary mediumistic phe- 
nomena seem quite childish. Spectators would be awed in 
spite of repeated assurances from Houdini that he was 
merely tricking them. On Hallowe’en, 1922, while he was 
a guest at the home of Sophie Irene Loeb at Harmon-on- 
Hudson, Houdini gave a mock stance including a spirit 
message from Jack London, and the effects he produced 
were so weird that after he returned home he was im- 
pelled to write in his diary, “I must put on record that 
it was done wholly by dexterity." 

Had Houdini posed as one supematurally inspired, one 
who could escape even into another world and return with 
messages and mandates and commands, and had he chosen 
to substantiate his claim by achieving seeming miracles 
for which a normal physical explanation could hardly be 
found, he could easily have established a formidable 
army of worshipers among millions of simple and cred- 
ulous persons eager to be lifted out of a humdrum 
existence by messages from the skies. The pseudo-prophet 
would have been a more terrible portent than the super- 
cracksman, because of his power to sway the minds and 
souls of men. 
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Fortunately neither crime nor black magic had any 
lure for Houdini. He was a healthy-minded human being, 
apparently with no abnormal rift in his psychological 
structure. It was natural for him to play straight, and 
so he lived and died as a great showman. 

Yet that description falls short of doing Houdini 
justice. Quite aside from his professional genius, he was 
a rabbinical puritan, with much sentimentalism in his 
make-up, and a streak of mysticism. While he devoted 
his life largely to devising methods for the breaking of 
physical bonds, he was also interested in breaking psychic 
bonds and communicating with friends who had passed 
through a door for which he had no picklock. After the 
death of his mother this curiousity developed into a 
passion. His experiences with mediums led him to a 
warfare on frauds who strove to palm oflE phenomena of 
trickery and sleight of hand as manifestations from the 
dead. During the last few years of his life all his eneigy 
and skill and showmanship were enlisted in this crusade. 





by Theodore J. Waldeck 




As a hoy Theodore Waldeck determined to he a big game 
hunter and go *^on safari/* Despite the protests of his father 
who had a more conservative profession in mind for his son, 
Theodore at eighteen gained permission to join an expedi- 
tion to Africa organized by a family friend. Although he did 
eventually become a successful hunter and a writer of authen- 
tic animal stories, Theodore had much to learn about safaris 
^including the lesson which he describes in these chapters 
from his On Safari. 

* “On Safari" from On Safari by Theodore J. Waldeck, i^rinted by pennis- 
sion of The Viking Press, Inc. 





When I was young, I delighted in reading the 

tales told by travelers to far places. I knew the story of 
Stanley and Doctor Livingstone. I devoured the tales of 
Sven Hedin. I knew the life histories of the explorers of 
my time and before, and a dream came into being. Some 
day when I was old enough, I promised myself, I would 
go exploring. I would go to India, or to Africa. I saw 
myself as the owner of a great plantation in some wild, 
craggy place of my own imagining, with hundreds of 
black servitors. 

I didn’t often speak of this, even to my grandfather, 
with whom I lived after the death of my parents, for he 
had no patience with wanderers, with spinners of tales, 
with young folk who dreamed too much. Rolling stones, 
he insisted solemnly, gather no moss. How often he recited 
platitudes to me; how often I reserved opinion. For did I 
not know that he had had his dreams too? 

How could I help knowing? Was not the Duke of 
Mecklenburg a close friend of my grandfather, visiting 
him often? This man, it seemed to me, had been every 
place in the world I had always dreamed of seeing. If my 
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grandfather did not hold with travel, why did his eyes 
glisten when he listened to the tales the Duke told of an 
evening, and why did he ask questions and keep the Duke 
long past the time he had intended to stay, in order to hear 
more of the marvelous tales the Duke could tell so well? I 
had read the Arabian Nights. The Duke of Mecklenburg 
had lived them all. I steeped myself in his tales, keeping 
very quiet and out of the way, lest I be sent to bed before 
he had finished some account or other. 

By the time I was eighteen my dream had crystallized. 
It had not dimmed with the years, as so many dreams do. 
It had not changed. Its outlines had simply grown sharper. 
My determination to follow my star grew with the passing 
years. 

My grandfather wanted me to be a lawyer or a doctor, a 
good lawyer or a good doctor. He insisted that my educa- 
tion should prepare me for a career that definitely pre- 
cluded castles in Spain, or camel routes through High 
Tatary, or treks through India’s fabulous Terai, where 
cobra de capello awaited the unwary. I absorbed the edu- 
cation. In fact I enjoyed it. But to me it seemed, then, 
that the world held too many doctors, too many lawyers. 
Even if I made good in either profession, there would be 
hundreds who were just as good or better. 

But when it came to exploration . . . 

Couldn’t my grandfather see that the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg was a man who stood alone, head and shoulders 
above other men? Not because he was a duke, but because 
he was a frequent visitor to the little-knoivn places of the 
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earth. He was planning a new expedition to Africa, and I 
was determined almost from the moment he told my 
grandfather about it to go Tvith him. I took him aside at 
the first opportunity and told him so. He smiled at me. 

“I’ve expected this,” he said. “I haven’t missed your big 
ears!” 

“Big ears?” I repeated, lifting my hands to cover ears 
that weren’t big at all. 

“Not actually big,” he said, “but always listening to 
things. I’ve known you would ask from the moment I 
realized that you listened to the wild tales I told your 
grandfather.” 

“Wild tales? You mean they were not true?” 

“Tales, my young friend, can be wild and still true. My 
stories were both. Just what have you in mind, anyhow?” 

I blurted out my dream. He didn't laugh at me, nor did 
he upbraid me or try to talk me out of it. He probably 
remembered his own dreams, and how they had come true 
because he made them come true. I could not have found 
a man who xmderstood better than the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg. Dreams that sounded foolish even to me, when I 
confessed them to my grandfather, sounded grand and 
fine when I retailed them to the Duke. 

“I simply want to go with you,” I said. “No matter 
where.” 

“I could probably find a place for you,” he said, while 
my heart soared with hope. “But you’ll have to talk to 
your grandfather about it. He has strong convictions on 
the subject.” 
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“I had hoped that you would ask him for me/' I said. 

He smiled again. “Yes, I rather thought you might 
have hoped that; but you’ll have to do your own pleading. 
And I don’t think it will be easy.’’ 

Neither did I. But the Duke had said he could use me, 
and that was a wedge. At least I had something on which 
to base my request for a chance to try my \vings in fer 
places. The Duke had scarcely left when I went to my 
g^randfather. I had to go to him before I lost my nerve. 

“The Duke of Mecklenburg,’’ I said to my grandfather, 
“would like to have me on his expedition!” 

My grandfather looked at me. The room became very 
still. His piercing old eyes searched my face. 

“Just like that, eh?” he said, after a long pause. “He 
simply told you out of a clear sky that he would like to 
have you on his expedition. Funny he didn’t mention it 
to me.” 

“Well, he didn’t exactly mention it first , . .” 

“I rather imagined not,” said Grandfather dryly. “You 
deviled him into a sort of half-promise. I’ll be bound.” 

“Then I can go?” 

“Not so fast, not so fast. Who said anything about your 
going?” 

“Well, the Duke and I . . .” 

“The answer is no. You can't go. There is school. Your 
career after you have finished college, university.” 

“A doctor or a lawyer!” I cried. “Dozens of doctors 
to every sick person, dozens of lawyers to every court- 
room!” 
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“But if you are as good a doctor or lawyer as I plan for 
you to be, you will stand alone.” 

“But I don’t want to be a doctor or a lawyer!” Since I 
had started this thing he might as well know exactly how 
I felt about it. I told him my dream all over again. I em- 
broidered it, embellished it. I added new comers, ex- 
tended the boundaries of my imagination. I was, perhaps, 
more eloquent than I had ever been before, or became 
thereafter. And he heard me through. 

“This is very close to your heart, isn’t it?” said Grand- 
father. 

“It’s the one thing I want to do.” 

“I doubt,” he said gravely, “that you know what you 
want to do. You are eighteen. The steps you take now 
will afiFect your whole future life.” 

“I want them to! I want them to lead me to the life I 
am sure will make me happy!” 

"But when you are twenty-five will you still want what 
you want now? The man you are at eighteen is not the 
man you will be at twenty-five. But if, at twenty-five, you 
have made a mistake, it may be too late to change it, pick 
up where you leave off with your schooling, and go on 
to what I now think is right for you.” 

“But wouldn’t that apply even if I decided to be a doc- 
tor or a lawyer?” 

He agreed that it might. He was very fair, my grand- 
father was, and he was probably right, though now, after 
all the years I have spent as an explorer, I do not think he 
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was right where I ^vas concerned, for I have never had 
regrets. 

“I’ll make a deal with you,” my grandfather said. “I’ll 
permit you to accompany the Duke, since it probably 
won’t be for very long, on one condition . . 

Relief Hooded me. I’d have agreed to any condition. I 
held my breath, however, to hear what this one would be. 

“On condition,” he went on, “that when you return 
you’ll go on with your schooling. It’s just a precaution 
against the time when the man of twenty-five may be dif- 
ferent from the boy of eighteen. Agreed?” 

I don’t believe I slept through any night after that, un- 
til the day came when I actually did join the expedition 
of the Duke of Mecklenburg. African names kept run- 
ning through my head. They didn’t have to be the names 
of places I was destined to visit this time. Just names, 
strange names, of places, of people, of rivers and lakes. 
Dar-es-Salaam, where we would begin our trek into the 
interior. Nairobi — I rolled it over my tongue with de- 
light. Tanganyika. Uganda. Kenya Colony. Tanaland. 
Ukamba. Buganda, Ruanda, Urundi. I could have writ- 
ten music to fit those names, because they were music in 
my ears. They had been music when I had heard them 
pronounced by the Duke of Mecklenburg. 'They had al- 
ways been music. They are music today, twenty-eight 
years later. 

And this is the tale of those twenty-eight years. 

I had little to do with the organizing of that first ex- 
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pedition to Africa in 1912. I wasn't a principal in it. I 
was just going along to make myself useful, to learn what 
I could. But to myself I was Sven Hedin or Stanley, or 
Marco Polo up to date, or any one of the famous men who 
had opened the globe’s dark places to the light of civiliza- 
tion. 

The voyage? The boat was to me something out of 
a fairy tale. It might have been only a tub to people 
who knew much about boats. But it carried me away 
from civilization for the first time, and I would never 
forget it. 

It carried me to Dar-es-Salaam, and plunged me head 
foremost into my first contact with Africa, the Dark Con- 
tinent. 

Dar-es-Salaam was simply a collection of buildings on 
the flat African coast. The houses had galvanized iron 
roofe which turned them into furnaces during the heat of 
the day. The nights were cold. There was nothing in the 
town really worth seeing. It was only a place from which 
to start the trek into the interior. I wanted to get started 
right away. I think I was afraid, the moment we landed, 
that something would happen to keep me from going in- 
land. I was in a fever of impatience to get away. Right 
then I learned something that always proved true on later 
expeditions: you are never ready to leave on the date you 
plan, and never have all the paraphernalia you really 
need. The Duke, seasoned traveler though he was, found 
himself in need of additional equipment. It seemed that 
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he would not be able to leave Dar-es-Salaam for some 
weeks to come. Equipment had to be sent on from Eng- 
land, and he couldn’t leave without it. 

I soon exhausted the sights of the town, but I did not 
venture outside it for fear something would happen that 
I might miss. That boat, coming from Europe, was om- 
inous to me. It would be so easy for Grandfather to order 
me home. 

Catastrophe fell heavily, just before the safari started. 
I became seriously ill and had to go to the hospital. I 
fought o£E my fever with all my will power because I 
knew what it meant: I would be left behind, to take the 
next boat home. Nobody can ever guess how I suffered, 
quite aside from sickness that turned my skin the color of 
lemons or old parchment. I had done considerable brag- 
ging at home. I had promised lion skins to many of my 
friends, great elephant tusks to others. Now I would be 
going home, back to my books — a failure! It was just too 
much to bear. So I tried hard to fight off the sickness. 

The Duke came to see me one day. 

“I’m sorry, young fellow,” he said, “but we’re going on. 
We can’t wait. You understand that, don’t you?” 

I understood all right. I’d been expecting it. But the 
blow hit just as hard for all that. I confess that I pleaded 
with him to hold off until I was well enough to join them. 
It was foolish of me to expect him to accede, and he 
didn’t. He had his job to do, already too long delayed. So 
with some three hundred porters the expedition set out. 
I could have wept, had this helped any. 
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“I’ve cabled your grandfether,” the Duke told me, 
“and you’ll go back home when you are well.” 

I couldn’t say anything- 1 could only see myself return- 
ing, with no lion skins, no elephant tusks, without even 
stories to tell of anything that had happened to me— ex- 
cept that I had got sick and been left behind. Fate was 
good to me in one way. When the next boat came in, I was 
still too sick to be moved. But soon after, I began getting 
well, only to realize that the expedition had been gone 
too long for me to do anything about it. My grandfather 
cabled money for my return. It came after the departure 
of the Duke, who, not knowing for sure what my grand- 
father would do, had also left a considerable amount 
for me. 

I left the hospital, realizing that I must go back home. 
As the days passed it became increasingly diflScult to face 
the inevitable. I felt that I simply could not face it. Go 
home and admit that I wasn’t a great explorer after all? 
While waiting for the next boat I walked around Dar-es- 
Salaam. I went into the depot where the Duke had ar- 
ranged for his supplies of food and additional equipment 
and asked a lot of questions. The man who ran the place 
knew who I was, and sympathized tvith me for having 
been sick. 

“Africa is a bad place,” he said. “One day you are well, 
next day you are sick enough to die.” 

We talked at length of the interests of Africa and what 
one might expect to encounter in the interior. And as we 
talked my eagerness to see all of this grew. A few days 
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later, I walked outside the town and saw the veldt stretch- 
ing away to infinity. I walked out into it farther and far- 
ther, until I got tired. Then I looked on ahead and said 
to myself: 

“Since it stretches on and on, until it comes to the 
Duke’s safari, why couldn’t I follow?’’ What was to keep 
me from going into the interior, which was just a contin- 
uation of what I had already seen? With this question stir- 
ring in my mind, I went back to the supply depot and 
talked with the owner. 

“How would I go about starting a safari of my own?’’ I 
asked him. I looked right at him as I asked, mutely daring 
him to laugh at me. He actually did start to laugh when 
he saw I was in earnest. 

“It’s impossible,’’ he said. “You’re still weak from the 
fever. Africa is bad for you, you can see that. Moreover, a 
safari is dreadfully expensive.” 

“I have plenty of money,” I said. 

“But aren’t you supposed to spend it to get back 
home?” 

“I’ll stiU have enough left. 'The boat won’t come for 
another two weeks, and I can at least use that time in 
looking over the veldt to the north.” 

The Duke had left no word about me with the authori- 
ties. If he had asked them to make sure that I caught the 
boat, I’d have been beaten. But he had told nobody. He 
bad simply taken it for granted that I would return home; 
so nobody had a right to stop me. 

The depot man became interested. Of course there was 
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a chance for him to make a profitable deal, and expedi- 
tions did not leave every day. I had an idea that I needed 
a regular arsenal on my trip. I fancied myself with a big 
belt all studded with revolver, and with a big gun draped 
over each shoulder. I fancied myself a Nimrod, shooting 
at elephants in front of me, lions to the left, and zebras to 
the right. There would have to be, of course, a different 
sort of gun for each kind of big game. 

“You might make it at that,” said the trader slowly. 
“First, though, let me plan it for you. I'll outfit you if 
you’ll let me hire the head man. I know one who will be 
just right. He lives in a village not far from here, and has 
been head jjorter for many expeditions. If he’s available 
we’U start from there.” 

I went back to the hotel in deathly fear that the boat 
would come before I got away, and that something would 
happen to make me go back. I was in terror that the head 
porter would not be available, and the trader would re- 
fuse to outfit me. But the next day he proved as good as 
his word. The head porter was available and would be 
glad to go. He left the hiiing of ten additional porters to 
the head porter, 

I told the trader what I wanted in the way of guns, and 
he manfuUy rehained from laughing at me. 

“You'll need a heavy double-barreled rifle,” he said, 
“for big game; a smaller rifle for smaller game, and just 
one revolver. To have more firearms than that would be 
dangerous.” I listened to him, though none too sure he 
knew what he was talking about! 
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“I’ll only need one blanket,” I told him. “Why would 
a strong fellow like me need more than that?” 

“Pardon,” he said. “You’ll need three. One to sleep on, 
two to cover you. The nights get very cold.” 

I left the rest of the outfitting to him, knowing that I 
could depend on his experience in outfitting expeditions. 
While I Wcis getting ready, I talked with the head porter. 
He knew the dialects of many of the tribes through whose 
country we would pass. Few safaris left Dar-es-Salaam, so 
he would be able to follow the Duke without difiiculty. 
If the spoor were not still visible, he would find out from 
the native villages along the way, all of whom would know 
all about it. 

Surely no grander or more imposing “expedition” had 
ever left Dar-es-Salaam! Imagine it! I had a head man and 
ten porters. The Duke had a mere three hundred. What 
did he have that I didn’t have? I’d overtake him in no 
time at all! 

And so we started. I was togged out now in tropical 
clothing, complete from boots to pith helmet. The re- 
volver on my belt was the real thing! My two rifles were 
perfect — not enough of them, but enough to do. The bar- 
rels of the rifles would probably get hot, I’d have to kill 
so many elephants, lions, and leopards. Of course the 
veldt was alive with them, and I’d have to shoot fast and 
often, to keep them from charging and pulling me down. 
My spoor would be marked by great piles of tusks, worth 
a fortune, and my porters would be loaded down with the 
skins of big game. I was sure of it! 
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We set out into the African sun. Our water supply was 
limited from the start, but it was up to Bimbo, the head 
jjorter, to see that the water supply was maintained. Ev- 
ery few miles I drank. The water tvas warm and didn’t 
slake my thirst at all. It filled me up. Then I perspired 
freely and had to drink again. 

Bimbo — almost all head porters are called Bimbo, 
which is Swahili for “big man’’— finally ventured to re- 
monstrate with me, and my education as an explorer 
began. 

“You must not diink too much, Bwana,’’ he said. “It 
do no good, for when you drink, you drink right away 
some more. Tea, hot, for breakfast, for dinner, for sup- 
per, is better. It will make you lively and not so thirsty.’’ 

Hot tea, under a sun so hot? Why, the man was crazy! 
But I listened and obeyed, and he tvas right. It is cooling 
and refreshing, just as a rag dipped in hot water to wipe 
off perspiration is more cooling and refreshing than if 
dipped in cold water. 

I started right out to walk the porters into the ground. 
Loaded down as they all were, it should be easy, I 
thought. 

It was hard going when the sun was right overhead. It 
became so hard— what with those new boots of mine that 
were like walking in a pair of heated chimneys— that I 
forgot all about the charging elephants and lions, and 
concentrated upon keeping on my feet and not staggering 
too much, or drinking more water than was good for me. 

If the porters noticed that I was losing ground, they 
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gave no sign. Not even Bimbo said anything, but very 
gravely, at four o’clock, when I felt that I couldn’t have 
taken ten more steps, he said: 

“Is enough for the first day. Now we camp, pitch tent, 
fix cot, you bathe and drink tea.” 

I managed to stand until the tent xvas up and the cot 
inside. Then I shut myself in, sat down on the cot, and 
pulled off my boots to find my feet covered -with blisters. 
As I look back, I feel a little sorry for that “explorer.” No 
man of eighteen ever wept, of course. But that eighteen- 
year-old “explorer” did— silently, so that Bimbo and his 
men would not hear. What a fool I had been! How grand 
and cool and nice the house of my grandfather, and what 
did I care, after aU, if my schoolmates laughed at me? At 
that moment I thought: “There is really no place like 
home.” 

I slept. Next morning I could not put on my boots. My 
feet were terrible to look at. I actually suffered. But I was 
now some distance from Dar-es-Salaam, and it was just as 
nearly impossible to return — unless Bimbo and his men 
carried me — as it was to go on. I couldn’t do either, until 
my feet were well. 

And as 1 stayed on, waiting for them to heal so I could 
get my boots on once more, pride came to my aid. I could 
certainly go just as far ahead as I could go back. I didn't 
go back to Dar-es-Salaam. To this day I have never gone 
back, to Dar-es-Salaam. But I always long for Africa once 
more — no matter what hardships she may have in store 
for me. She showed me the star I had always wanted to 
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follow, and taught me one thing I have never forgotten: 
when you go to bed at night, sure that you can’t possibly 
go on tomorrow, forget it. You can go on, i£ your pride, 
ambition, and perseverance are what they should be. 

Even blistered feet will heal. The time came when I 
could put those boots back on — and push ahead. No great 
animals had been seen anywhere near camp. There 
weren’t great herds of elephants, as I had expected; nor 
vast numbers of lions or leopards. I didn’t leam until 
later that I wouldn’t have known if a leopard or lion had 
been within a few yards of the camp. My education 
hadn’t then progressed that farl 

The second day — with a week or two separating us 
from the first day’s safari— we kept going until four- 
thirty. I had learned by now to live in rough camps. We 
were far out of touch with Dar-es-Salaam, as though I 
were actually in the heart of Africa. And I was afraid! 
Not of Africa itself, or of any wild animals, but of Bimbo 
and the ten porters. They were utterly alien to anything 
I knew. I was one white man among them. “Not so long 
ago their people were primitive savages,” I thought. Even 
the fathers of these mig^t have been. My fear, then, was 
twofold: that the Negroes would leave me in the night 
and I wouldn’t be able to find my way back to civilization 
or ahead to the camp of the Duke, and that the blacks 
would destroy me for my possessions. In my imagination 
I saw Bimbo regard my rifles with desire. In fancy I saw 
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him stealing them at night, and sneaking away into the 
veldt, never to return. 

It was all nonsense, of course, but many times I wak- 
ened in the night and peered through the flaps of the tent 
to make sure that my porters were still with me. 

Bimbo began to lengthen the day’s march. I learned 
something else, then: to start early in the morning, before 
the sun is up, and get in your best licks before the heat of 
the day. Then rest, and start again when the sun is going 
down. When the trek is afoot, it isn’t wise to travel by 
moonlight, for tufts of the bush may hide the carnivores. 
However, years later, when I used cars on my expedi- 
tions, we did some of our traveling at night. 

Days passed, and weeks, and Bimbo assured me that 
we were coming closer and closer to the Duke. He was 
sure, from the spoor, and from what he had picked up 
from the native villages. 

I shot no big game. I didn’t even see any. I didn’t look, 
for that matter. I simply couldn’t spare the time for hunt- 
ing, while covering the distance between us and the 
Duke’s safari. 

But as we hurried on through lengthening days, I be 
gan to look ahead and visualize the reception the Duke 
would surely give me. Wouldn’t he be surprised! He’d 
forgotten all about me by now, but I was fooling him, 
wasn’t I? He’d stand aghast when I walked into camp at 
the head of my own safari! 

And surely he would welcome me into the fold with 
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dignity and appreciation — for hadn’t I crossed miles of 
African veldt to reach him! Many times, as we hurried 
forward, I pictured my •welcome by the Duke. 

Nine weeks after we started out, we actually reached 
the Duke’s camp. He was away, and tcould not be back 
for several hours. I was tired out. I ■wanted a place to 
sleep. I couldn’t wait for my tent to be pitched. 

I told the blacks in camp to inform the Duke of my ar- 
rival, then boldly went into the Duke’s tent, took o£E my 
upper garments, flung myself dotvn on his cot, and slept. 
The “old campaigner” had completed what he had set 
out to do; now he had but to wait for the return of the 
Duke himself to receive the welcome he deserved! I knew 
all there was to know about safaris, for had I not success- 
fully completed one of my own? If I hadn’t felt so sure of 
myself, I wouldn’t, naturally, have helped myself to the 
tent and the cot of the Duke. 

I was awakened by the sound of shouts. The blacks in 
camp were hailing the return of the old man, the Duke 
himself. I could have gone out to meet him, but I pre- 
ferred for him to hear of my arrival from Bimbo. Bimbo 
tvould tell him where I was. He would come to me, as I 
awaited his homage in the tent, and would tell me how 
well I had done! I’d heard the words in my imagination 
hundreds of times— the words with which he would 
greet me. 

The flap of the tent snapped back. I sat up, trying to 
look nonchalant, and stared at the Duke. For the first 
time I didn’t feel so cocky about things! I might be wrong. 
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at that. Maybe there would be no welcome, after all. 
Maybe I shouldn’t have been so brash as to use the Duke’s 
tent, and his cot. 

- When I saw his face I had certain doubts, which crystal- 
lized a lot faster than my dreams had. I was probably in 
for something or other. I began to feel very young, the 
way I felt when my grandfather stared at me, and mut- 
tered “dumb-head” under his breath — and not always 
under his breath, either. 

The explosion didn’t come. The Duke was going to 
tell me how well I had done, after all. He leaned back. He 
put his fists on his hips as he stared at me. Then he said: 
“For the love of Petel” 

My doubt of my own smartness in traveling for nine 
weeks through the African veldt grew as the Duke kept 
staring at me. His face was suffused with wrath. It began 
to dawn on me that the only reason he had spoken just 
one sentence was that he was too choked with anger to 
say anything ebe. Just the same, I still felt a bit proud of 
myself. So I set off the explosion by saying: 

“Well, Sir, I made itl” 

“Yes,” he snapped, “you made it! You made a fool of 
yourself, a dolt!” 

“But, Sir . . 

“Shut your mouth while I'm talking! I said you made a 
fool of yourself. If I had better or bi^er words of con- 
demnation I would use them. You are a selfish, ungrate- 
ful, thoughtless . . 

“But, Sir, I succeeded . . 
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“Shut your mouth! I’ve already told you what you suc- 
ceeded in doing. Stop for a moment zind think what sor- 
row you w’ould have caused your gfrandfather if you had 
never been heard of again! Far older men, far better and 
more experienced men, have been destroyed by Africa in 
a lot less time than you spent on the veldt. How you es- 
caped, only those who look after drunkards and fools can 
possibly say. Do you realize that if anything had hap- 
pened to you I would have been held responsible? You 
might as w^ell get it through your head right now that the 
leader of an expedition is just as much master of every- 
body connected with it as the general who commands an 
army. Moreover, his responsibility, if only in his own 
mind, is just as great. If he bosses people around he also 
looks out for them, and must answer at a court of justice 
and to his own conscience if anything happens to them. I 
made an error in judgment when I thought you would 
behave yourself if I left you in Dar-es-Salaam. You be- 
trayed my trust in you!” 

“But, Sir . . .” 

“See, you’re not even listening! I tell you the responsi- 
bility of the leader of an expiedition, and you keep saying: 
‘But, Sir, but. Sir,’ like a phonograph with a faulty record 
that keeps repeating itself." 

It finally came home to me that the Duke was dread- 
fully angry. My grandfather would have been sad, maybe, 
if anything had happened to me, as the Duke had said, 
but nothing had happened. Why should he complain so 
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much when nothing had happened to me? Hotvever, I 
had finally got it through my head that I must hold my 
tongue, until he gave me permission to speak. 

“Well,” he went on, “now that you’re here, I guess 
you’ll have to stay. I can’t spare the men to send you 
back.” 

“I’ve got my own men,” I said, my own anger rising, 
“and I can get back myself.” 

“You could do nothing of the sort, even if I did not 
need the men you brought with you. You could not, and 
will not leave the camp without my permission. You still 
don’t seem to understand that you are entirely responsi- 
ble to me for everything that happens to you, from now 
on. I’ll take your Bimbo and use him as a head porter for 
some of my own group. The other men will be pushed in 
with my porters. And as for you, yourself . . .” 

He paused, as though to think up a punishment for me 
that would be fitting and proper. I was shaking like a leaf. 
My grandfather had talked to me like this, but he had al- 
ways loved me. But that the Duke, who was no relative at 
all, should talk to me so, made me feel as though he were 
literally stripping off my hide. But what he told me was 
true, and I deserved it all. 

“As for you, yourself,” he repeated, “you are not, imder 
any circumstances, to leave the camp without my permis- 
sion. You will stay in camp and read books, or sleep, or do 
anything you like, as long as you keep out of the way of 
the important people in the expedition. Now get out of 
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my tent! Don’t ever enter it again without permission. 
Trif orm some of the men that I have issued instructions 
that a tent is to be erected for you.” 

“I have my own tent. Sir,” I said, foi^etting again that 
I must not interrupt him. 

"It’s a pup tent,” he said contemptuously. “I might add 
the obvious statement that a pup tent is for a young pup. 
But you must retain the prestige of the white men, and 
have a tent of the proper size. There is one for you. So, 
see to it!” 

Crestfallen, but inwardly furious, I quitted the tent of 
the Duke, intent upon showing him that he was wrong 
about me, that I was just as much a man as anybody else 
with the expedition. I issued orders— and I didn’t tell the 
blacks that they came from the Duke! All the time I was 
burning up with shame and almost wished that I had 
never tried to join the expedition. 

When suppertime came that night, of course all the 
white men had heard my story. They explored into 
laughter, which I thought was complimentary. I ex- 
panded under their talk like a toy balloon filled with hot 
air— which is, at that, an apt simile, now that I look back 
on that first night with the expedition. How the men 
roared when I told of my blistered heels! How they 
roared when, with becoming modesty, I told of sneaking 
to the flap of .my tent, and making sure that my porters 
had not run off and left me. Yes, Sir, I was quite a fellow! 

How humiliated I would have felt had I guessed that 
they were laughing at me, instead of with me. I thought I 
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was so smart, so big, so just right! Only one man, a British 
Major, took my part in the laughter and badinage. I blush 
even now when I recall how I boasted and tried to look 
modest when I got across to them what a fellow I was. But 
the British Major was actually the only one there who was 
the sort of friend I needed at the time. 

I felt pretty good when I went to bed that night. I 
thought that when the Duke found what a big hit I had 
made with the men that night, he would relent, and allow 
me to take active part in the work they were doing. 

But next day I was doomed to dbappointment; he 
curtly told me to stay in camp and read a book. Read a 
book! Read a book! Why should I read books of adven- 
ture — the only kind I cared about anyhow— when I was 
living adventure beyond any writer’s imagination, or 
soon would be? 

With mixed feelings, I watched the men go to their 
duties. That I would remain in camp indefinitely I did 
not believe for a moment. If the Duke didn’t relent I’d 
go on my own again. 

The Duke sent certain men out into sections of the 
vicinity to gather specimens. When the collections of 
plants, insects, minerals, etc., had been made, they were 
then classified, catalogued, and preserved. A large num- 
ber of men and porters were sent hunting. I watched 
these various men go out with envy in my heart. 

It didn’t help a bit when they came back that evening, 
and one of them had shot a large rhino. He had brought 
back the complete skin and head, for the scientist to pre- 
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sen’e. The talk, that evening, was of the kill, and how 
dangerous a rhino was, and what a good shot it had been 
that had brought the monster dowm. I was being utterly 
ignored, whereas yesterday I had been the hero of the ex- 
pedition, according to my own mind. And I knew that 
I could shoot a rhino as well as anybody else. But I 
did’t get a chance. Nobody asked me to go with the 
hunters. 

One evening a group came in to report that a huge lion 
they had been trying to bag all week had escaped them 
again, though one of the men had had a good shot at him. 
The lion, it appeared, had a charmed life. There was a lot 
of talk directed at the hunter who had missed, in which I 
joined immoderately, showing by the manner of my 
laughter that I felt sure I wouldn’t have missed my aiml 
Someone spoke up: 

“I’ll bet Ted would have got him, first shotl That’s 
what we should do, send Ted out for the big game. I’ll 
bet he’d bring home the bacon, the rhino, and the lion!” 

What a roar of laughter went up! And for the first time 
it came to me; every one of those men, with the exception 
of Major Fisher, thought me as much a fool as did the 
Duke. I hadn’t been a hero, but a fool. They’d been 
laughing at me all the time. Wlien I finally understood 
what they were doing, I could not eat, I rose from the 
table and ran out into the night. My cheeks burned with 
shame and resentment. I would show those men. I didn’t 
leam right away, as young men must, that I must be able 
to “take it.” I had to leam this lesson slowly — which 
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probably made it more valuable — because I had to take 
more before I began to understand. 

“I’ll show them! I’ll show them!’’ I kept telling myself. 
■“And right away, tomorrow!” 

For that the laughter at my expense would continue 
from now on, I was sure, and the first thing I knew I 
would be fighting with everybody — and probably getting 
whipped! 

“I’ll go out myself and shoot a rhino,” I whispered. 
“I’ll shoot a lion, and maybe even an elephant, all in the 
same day. Won't their eyes pop out when I come back and 
throw all those animals in their laps!” 

Considering the size and weight of the animals men- 
tioned, and the size and weight of this writer, I’m sure 
their eyes would have popped! I slept on the resolution 
that I would go rhino-hunting the next day — of course 
after the Duke had gone out on his regfular work. I was 
lulled to sleep by the laughter of the men from the great 
canvas tent where the white men ate. And every sound of 
laughter was laughter at me! At least I felt that it was. 

Next morning, bright and early, after the Duke had 
left and I was the only white man in camp, without the 
slightest desire to read books, I set my plans of the previ- 
ous night into motion. I picked out two boys, a trekker 
and a gfun-bearer. I had watched the behavior of all the 
whites toward the blacks, and pretended to be just as 
tough as the toughest of them. 

“Here, you!” I snapped, glad that 1 had just passed the 
age when my voice had started in the lower registers and 
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zoomed to calliope shrillness. “Get some food ready! 

We’re going hunting!” 

The two boys were surprised and perturbed, as well 
they might be. But I was W'hite and must be obeyed, even 
though they knew I didn’t know tvhat I was doing. 

“Get my rifles!” I snapped at my gun-bearer. 

He got the biggest rifle I had, and gave it to me. Then 
he dared what he would not have dared with any othei 
white member of the expedition; he criticized my choice 
of a rifle. 

“Bwana,” he said, respectfully enough, “this rifle no 
big enough, happen we find somethin’ big.” 

He was right, of course, I decided immediately. But 
this was the biggest rifle I had, so what should I do? For, 
though I hadn’t yet told the gun-bearer, I was going to 
bag a rhinoceros. Maybe he had guessed! Where would I 
get a rifle big enough? I’d take my own, of course, but I’d 
need two, as every hunter should — more if I got the 
whim. You might guess what I did. In spite of the Duke’s 
instructions that I keep out of his tent, I went into it and 
looked at his personal rifle rack. Boy, some of his guns 
were monsters! One of them was a double-barreled ele- 
phant gun, firing a cartridge fully four inches long, with 
a two-hundred-and-eighty-milligram bullet, backed by 
three hundred and eighty milligrams of powder. A can- 
non to be carried in the hand! But you’ve no idea how 
invincible I thought myself when I found cartridges to fit 
that monster, «md took it out to the gfun-bearer. His face 
was an enigma as he took the rifle. 
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The other boy was ready with ivater in a canteen and 
food in a basket. We set out — and when we "were well 
away from the camp, I told the boys what we were hunt- 
ing. I wanted a rhino, if possible bigger than the one 
brought into camp recently. The boys didn’t even shrug. 
Maybe they thought that the chances of encountering a 
rhino were slim indeed. 

I didn’t. I’d find a rhino, or know the reason why. 

The sun rose higher and higher, and got hotter and 
hotter, and we encountered no rhinos, large or small- We 
found no lions, no giraflEe, no anything. Far off I saw some 
antelope, but they were small game, for children to stalk 
and shoot. Why, the gun that was commensurate with my 
size would have blown one of those antelope into noth- 
ingness. So, I wasn’t interested in antelope — then. 

The hours passed. We were making a wide circle, badk. 
to camp. I was intent on reaching it before the Duke got 
back, so that if I did not kill a rhino before I reached 
ram p, I could return the rifle to his rack, swear the boys 
to secrecy, and nobody would be the wiser. 'Then next 
day, or the day after, I’d try again — and keep on trying 
until I got my rhino. Hadn’t my grandfather often told 
me that if at first I did not succeed, I must try, try again? 
Of coursel 

But it was almost four in the afternoon, I was more 
tired than I had ever been, and we had found exactly 
nothing. I had never seen such empty countryl I didn’t 
see why the boys had to be so careful, one walking ahead 
of me a couple of paces, the other to my right rear— that 
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was the gun-bearer — ready to slip the rifle into my hand 
when I reached back for it, which would of course be 
when the rhino was in full charge. 

Nothing. . . . 

We rame to a large group of boulders covering many 
acres. I’d resigned myself to failure for this day at least, 
when all at once the boy in advance of me halted, stood 
stock still. He whispered and pointed: 

“Look, Btvana! Look!” 

I looked and looked. I looked everywhere, and all 
around, and couldn’t see anything whatever— except 
more rocks. I’d been seeing rocks all day, interspersed 
with patches of dry grass, thickets of brush, and sand into 
which my feet sank almost to the ankles. This was simply 
more of the same. The gun-bearer moved silently up to 
stand beside the first boy. He, too, pointed and whis- 
pered: 

“Look, Bwana, look!” Again I looked, and looked 
again, but all I saw was rocks. The gun-bearer dropped 
behind me, pushed the big double-barreled rifle into my 
hands. But why? I couldn’t see anything to shoot at. Of 
course I knew that the eyes of natives are far keener than 
mine, but I certainly ought to be able to see anything 
big enough to merit the big rifle. I must not let them 
know I coxild not see whatever it was they saw, or I would 
dim the prestige of all white men. And I still could see 
nothing. Nothing but rocks. . . . 

'Then, one of the rocks began to move, to rise up — and 
it was as big as a mountain! Moreover, it had a pair of 
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nasty-looking homs on its snout! A rhino, by all that was 
unholy and hideous. I hadn’t been able to see it because 
it blended so well with the surrounding territory. It had 
been lying beside another rock, which was why I had 
missed seeing it. Then — the other rock began to move, 
to rise up! 

Those two big rhinos were not more than fifty feet 
away. And I’d heard how rhinos behaved. If they had our 
scent they’d charge as soon as they were on their feet. For- 
tunately we were downwind, and rhinos have poor eyes. 
Just the same, fifty feet was much too close for me to be to 
any rhino, to say nothing of two. 

“Shoot, Bwana! Shoot!’’ said the gun-bearer urgently. 
I brought the rifle to my shoulder. It was suddenly so 
heavy I had to bend almost backward to keep the muzzle 
elevated. Then it came to me — what a terrific noise that 
big rifle would make, and how it would kick me. I was 
more afraid of the rifle now than I was of any rhino. For 
was I holding a rhino to my shoulder? No, the nearer one 
was fifty feet away; but the rifle was right against my 
shoulder. 

“Shoot, Bwana! Shoot!” 

I knew that I had to shoot. I puffed out my chest. I held 
my breath. I lowered the rifle in spite of myself — and 
noted that the rhinos were facing us, and sniflBng and 
snorting. They saw nothing, smelled nothing, but were 
suspicious. I lifted the rifle again, aimed it in the general 
direction of the two rhinos, shut my eyes, yanked the trig- 
ger — and the sky fell right on top of me. The ground rose 
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and slugged me. The crack o’ doom sounded o’er all 
Africa. I had never been hit so hard by anything, nor lis- 
tened to such an explosion so close at hand. I knew I was 
lying down. I was sure that one of the rhinos had hit me 
broadside on. Nothing else could have hit so hard. Strange 
that I hadn’t seen the rhino charging. They must travel 
faster than the eye could follow them. The rifle was gone 
from my hands. My jaw had been hit so hard I couldn’t 
even feel it. My shoulder felt as though I had foUen dotvn 
a mountain and landed on it. 

Then I rvas conscious that the two boys were lifting me 
up. They tried to hand me the rifle again, but I wouldn’t 
have it, now that I realized that it had knocked me over, 
not the changing rhinos. 

In my excitement, my shaking terror, I had not placed 
the butt squarely against my shoulder, had only engaged 
the toe of the butt with the top of my shoulder. That I 
didn’t have any broken bones was a miracle. 

“Where's the dead rhino?” I finally managed to gasp, 
in a voice that must have been mine, though it sounded 
like that of a badly shaken stranger. 

The boys pointed. Their faces had not changed expres- 
sion. I looked. The two rhinos were trotting away, at 
right angles to the direction I faced, wagging their ridicu- 
lous tails behind them. Sadder and much, much wiser, I 
returned to camp. 
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After several weeks’ intensive trapping 

around the camp, we appeared to have more or less 
cleared up or frightened away all the an imal s. Trap lines 
were thus being moved to another locality, because, with 
that particular method of collecting, a practice known as 
"completing a circle” is employed. This means that one 
selects a circle and works inwards from it to the camp, so 
that all smimals, to get away, must either pass through the 
ring of traps, or congregate in the end around the camp. 
When the traps reach the borders of the camp, a final 
swarm of animals appears. After they are collected or 
have escaped, the whole area is played out. 

With a view to selecting a new ground I left camp for 
a day’s outing by myself, in order to cover a wide area 
and quietly investigate its possibilities to the best of my 
knowledge and ability. These days alone were most prof- 
itable, as we had discovered, not because we wanted in 
any way to be away from each other, but because the ab- 
sence of conversation and freedom to wander wherever 
the spirit moved one brought to one’s notice an extraordi- 
nary number of new facts and phenomena. 

176 
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On this particular occasion I set out towards a large 
“lake” of grass that had been reported to me as existing 
to the south-east of the camp. I chose this as a starting 
point, since I ivas rather keen not to get lost in the forest 
again as I had done only a short time before. 

Entering the dense forest beyond this open grass area, 
I was rather surprised to find that the ground descended 
very abruptly. Before I had gone far, I saw at a distance 
below me the glimmer of sun reflected from water. By 
some exigencies of local geological stnicture, the Mainyu 
River that we knew so well elsewhere had got twisted up 
into a knot and meandered off into the jungle, to appear 
here flowing in an exactly contrary direction to its main 
course. This we discovered later by following it down- 
stream. I at once decided that this was to be our future 
happy hunting ground and the site of our next camp. 

The whole structure of this gorge will one day prove of 
the greatest interest to geologists. It is a natural model of 
the great Rift Valley of East Africa. Following a subsid- 
ence or a great release of pressure, the land surface has 
simply collapsed along a central line now occupied by the 
river. The “coimtry” rock, as it is called, has fractured all 
along into gargantuan cubes which, with the general sub- 
sidence, have shifted about so that they may be likened to 
the lumps of sugar in a bowl. Between them and under 
them are almost endless narrow clefts and passages lead- 
ing into the side of the gorge, along its face, and out again 
into the open air. 

The whole area was covered with dense forest. As I be- 
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gan. exploring the level, sandy floors of the street-like pas- 
sageways bet%veen the great chunks of rock, the light 
became fainter and fainter. There was practically no bare 
rock at all, every inch of its surface where there was any 
light being covered with smooth, soft, bright-green moss. 
The place was like a buried city, silent, mysterious, and 
eerie. 

Turning an abrupt comer, I came upon a wide sunken 
arena overhung by a tall cliff. In the very dim light under 
this natural arch I saw an endless stream of bats passing to 
and fro from the mouth of a cave at one end to a mon- 
strous horizontal crack at the other. The whole roof of 
this archway was a dense mass of sleeping bats, suspended 
upside down in serried ranks. The ground below was cov- 
ered to a depth of more than a foot with their excrement, 
which had distintegrated under the influence of the 
weather and resulted in a mass of broken remains of un- 
countable millions of insects. 

In this stratum of bat guano, I found a number of pe- 
culiar insects and a small bright-red millepede that I have 
never seen anywhere else. 

By a mere fluke 1 had a tordi in my collecting bag; with 
its aid I entered the cave. Though the mouth was just 
wide enough to permit my squeezing through, it 
panded somewhat within and rose to a great height above. 
On both walls, as far as the light of the torch penetrated, 
bats were hanging or crawling about. The air was literally 
filled with them. The floor here was covered with guano 
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to such a depth that I could not reach the earth below 
even by digging with a trapper’s friend! 

1 was so amazed at the whole place and its denizens that 
I forgot all time and scrambled onwards into the depths, 
following the endless streams of bats that hurried along 
and round the comers just as busy traffic does in the 
streets of a great city. 

Turning a comer, I was confronted by a blank wall. 
The bats were all passing upwards and disappearing over 
the top of a miniature diJE. I clambered up with some 
difficulty, to find that I was on top of one of the great 
blocks of rock. The next one above it was held away by a 
third block’s edge far to the right. This left a horizontal 
gallery that stretched far ahead, beyond which I could see 
a large chamber. Into this I eventually emerged complete 
with gun and all other equipment, after a few uncom- 
fortable minutes of wriggling through, all the time ob- 
sessed with that ridiculous but persistent impression that 
the roof would suddenly cave in and pin me in a not quite 
dead condition where nobody would ever in any circum- 
stances find me. 

The place I now found myself in was much larger than 
any that I had previously passed through. It was nearly 
the size of one whole block and almost exactly cubic in 
shape. The air was as dry as a desert sandstorm; whether 
it was due to this or the pungent smell of the bats I do not 
know, but my lips became hard and cracked in a surpris- 
ingly short time and my eyes began to water. The roof 
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was altogether free from resting bats, but on the walls 
were what I at first supposed to be a great number of 
them. Some being very low down, I put down my col- 
lecting bag and gun, and advanced with the torch and a 
net only, to try to effect a capture. 

As I approached the side, hotvever, these things that I 
had supposed to be bats vanished as if by magic. One 
minute they were there; the next they were gone. By the 
time that I was close enough to the rock face to be able to 
see what they were, had they still been there, there was 
not one in sight. This ^vas most perplexing. 

Deciding that the light must disturb them, if they were 
not mere shadows, I put out the torch and crept forward 
to another wall. When I judged that I was close enough, 
I suddenly flashed on the torch again. A perfectly hor- 
rible vision met my eyes. The whole wall was covered 
with enormous ■whip-scorpions, crouching and leering at 
me. Only for a second did they remain, then, like a flash, 
they all shot out and away in all directions, disappearing 
into paper-thick crevices with a loathsome rustle. 

Their behavior and appearance are, as I have remarked 
before, revolting in the extreme, but they were of such 
unusual size and color that for the sake of science I steeled 
myself to a systematic hunt ■with all the low cunning of a 
cave man in search of food. Eventually I captured a few 
after many misses, once being subjected to the nerve- 
shattering odiousness of having one of them scuttle over 
my bare arm in escaping from the net. 

After this experience I deemed science had suflBcient 
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material to gloat over, and I devoted my attention to an 
examination of the ground for other invertebrates. The 
bats were entering by the same route as I had done. After 
crossing the gallery diagonally, they disappeared through 
one of three vertical fissures, though most of them 
streamed into and out of the left-hand one, which was the 
widest. Across the floor below the line of their flight 
stretched a ridge of their droppings, showing that they ex- 
crete while on the wing. Elsewhere the floor was covered 
with silver sand and spotlessly clean. Only in one comer 
of the room, remote from the bat highway, was there a 
pile of small, pellet-like dung. 

Examining this, I at once noticed that it -was not com- 
posed of the crushed remains of insects as was that of the 
other bats. It resembled more the droppings of a rabbit, 
although there seemed to be a few small bones projecting 
from it. This prompted me to search the ceiling above to 
ascertain where this might be descending from. All I 
could see, however, was a small deft above; so, taking 
the shotgun, I managed by degrees to lever myself up the 
sharp angle of the comer and eventually peered over the 
brink into the deft. 

As I switched on the torch, I went cold all over and felt 
as if my skin were wrinkling up everywhere preparatory 
to splitting and felling off in one piece. The only alterna- 
tive to looking into the crevice a second time was felling 
down backwards. Therefore, after summoning up cour- 
age, I switched on the torch again and took a second look. 
The result was just as bad. 
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In the mouth o£ the hole not eighteen inches from my 
face, four large greenish-yellow eyes stared unblinkingly 
at me. They were so large that I thought unvoluntarily of 
some dead human thing, but the face that projected in 
front of them soon dispelled this impression. That face is 
indescribable, and I resort to a detailed reproduction of 
it alongside. In addition there were clammy groping fin- 
gers all muddled up with endless flaps of wrinkled naked 
skin. I pushed in the net and made a random scoop; then 
I slipped and crashed to the bottom of the cave. 

The gun, luckily, fell in the soft sand, and I retained 
hold of the net in w’hich a huge hammer-headed bat 
(Hypsignathiis monstrosus) vras struggling. My left leg 
W’as emitting piercing pains and both rvrists were quite 
numbed. There followed an awful period during which 
I tried to kill the bat in the net and nursed my leg and 
arms, making, I am afraid, a great deal of noise about it. 
At last I got the animal tmder control and chloroformed 
in the “killer,” and then set about gathering together the 
wreckage- When I came to the gun, my wrists were still 
numb, but being anxious to make sure that there was no 
sand choking the barrel, I foolishly tried to open the 
breech. I am not exactly certain what happened; anyway, 
both barrels went off almost at once and the gun shot 
partly out of my hand. 

At the same moment the light went out. 

There was a period of tremendous echoing, then the 
whole of this eerie subterranean world seemed to give 
way, starting with a gentle “swussssh” and culminating in 
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a rattling roar. Things fell down on all sides; choking 
dust filled the air; while I groped for the torch, hundreds 
of bats wheeled around my head screaming and twit- 
tering. 

The torch would not light; for some maddening reason 
it was not forming a proper contact. I had to sit down and 
take the batteries out in the dark. I pulled out the metal 
strips on the ends and procured a flash of light by holding 
on the screw cap at the back of the container. In my ex- 
citement I could not for the life of me get this scre'tv onto 
the thread. Finally I had to light a match, but before I 
could see anything, the flame went greenish-blue and 
quickly died. Other matches did the same. 

I had just discovered that they burnt better at a higher 
level when, with an awful crash, a showrer of earth cas- 
caded down from my right side and covered my feet and 
most of my equipment, which was lying on the floor. 
There was a wild scramble to retrieve all my possessions 
and move to a bit of clearer ground, but every time I bent 
down, the match went out. There was obviously some gas 
or lack of gas that killed a flame near the floor. I there- 
fore concentrated on fixing the torch. At long last it lit up. 

It was less use than a car headlight in a dense mist, 
because the air was filled with clouds of billowing dust 
from which a very much startled bat periodically 
emerged. Groping forward, festooned with gun, collect- 
ing bag, net, and torch, I tried to locate the wall with the 
cleft through which I had gained an entrance, but I soon 
lost my sense of direction. Then I stumbled across the 
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ridge of bats’ dung. This I followed up until it disap- 
peared under a great scree of fine dry earth which was 
still being added to from above. After further fumbling 
I found the cleft; the dust was so dense that I could not 
see more than a few feet into it. This was, however, quite 
sufficient really to disturb me. 

The cleft was choked with earth and rubble. Slowly it 
dawned on me that the percussion of the shots had re- 
leased all kinds of pent-up things and perhaps even 
shifted the roof, as I had imagined might happen through 
natural causes. 

By this time the dust had begun to clear considerably 
and the rumblings and droppings had ceased. I trekked 
back to the other side of the cave and tried each of the 
three exists. The largest, upon w’hich I based my hopes, 
narrowed quickly, then plunged downward into a low, 
uninviting crevice. One of the others was too narrow to 
permit the passage of my head, while the third, although 
very small, seemed to continue endlessly. Its floor de- 
scended rapidly, however, and I soon discovered that the 
air was very bad a few feet down— matches hardly lit at 
aU. I had therefore to return to the central cave from 
which I felt almost certain there were no other exits. As 
the dust was by now less thick, I determined to go aU 
round and make certain. 

There proved to be a hopeful-looking chimney in one 
comer, but try as I would, my left leg steadfestly refused 
to assist me to climb! This was rendered even more ex- 
asperating by the fact that a piece of burning paper 
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thrown upwards to its mouth was instantly sucked up out 
of sight never to return, which all went to show that the 
passage had some connection with the outer world. Burn- 
ing bits of note-book were then applied to the three exits. 
In one the flame promptly went out, in another it just 
wilted, and only in the narrowest one did it sail away into 
the distance, burning merrily. Such a result might, of 
course, have been predicted! 

It then struck me that the choked entrance might not 
be all choked, so, scrambling along the ledge formed by 
the long horizontal mouth of this, I peered among the 
piles of earth that now closed it, pushing small pieces of 
burning paper into any gaps or hole that remained. 
About two-thirds of the way down to the right the paper 
left my hand and blew straight into my face. I could feel 
a small draught. The hole was very low and descended 
towards the right, whereas the part of this gigantic crack 
through which I had come further up had distinctly 
sloped upwards out of the square chamber. There was 
fresh air conaing in, so, provided it was not too small, it 
seemed the only feasible exit. I accordingly packed every- 
thing into the collecting bag, including the stock of the 
gun, wrapped the gun-barrel in the muslin bag of the net 
to prevent its getting scratched, crammed my felt hat onto 
my head for the same reason, and, holding the torch in 
my tight hand, committed myself to the depths and the 
will of Allah. 

Progress was slow and at one period extremely painful, 
for the ceilii^ — being the flat underside of a giant tilted 
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cube— gradually descended until there was room for me 
to squeeze through only with the greatest difficulty. This 
efiEort I had to make, because I could reach for and feel 
the angular edge of the ceiling cube just beyond. This 
edge was as sharp as the angle on a small pack of ciga- 
rettes, though the block of rock above must have weighed 
thousands of tons. Through this slit I must get, and it was 
a struggle in no w’ay made easier by having a now more or 
less useless left leg and also having to get the collecting 
bag over my head in order to push it through before me. 
How I envied those beastly Amblypygi! 

Once through, I found myself in a long wide corridor 
again immaculately carpeted with silver sand. Having by 
now lost all sense of direction, I set ofiE to the left, where 
I was soon involved in a tumbled mass of immense angu- 
lar boulders. To climb over them was a little more than I 
felt prepared to attempt, so I dived in and tried to find a 
way through. This led me into a tunnel that smelt 
strongly and vaguely familiar. Before I had time to think 
what the cause of it could be, a rasping grunt echoed out 
from its depths; realizing at once that I had walked volun- 
tarily into a leopard’s private quarters, I lost absolutely 
no time at all in passing back through those boulders as 
if I were a sandworm brought up to perform such feats. 
The only course now was to try the other way, as I had no 
desire to meet a leopard, and even less to fire at one with 
a shotgun in the depths of the earth, considering what 
had occurred after the last cannonade. 

The other end was a perfectly smooth blank wall. I 
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began to feel rather desperate, a thing one should not do 
in well-regulated adventures. The feeling was neverthe- 
less sufficiently insistent to call for a cigarette. How I 
thanked everything, not least myself, that I had cigarettes! 

WTiile seated on the sand smoking, feeling sorry for 
myself, and recounting a lot of things I should like to 
have done, I played my torch hither and thither over the 
opposite wall. It was only after a long time that it datvned 
on me that I w’as gazing at great patches of green moss. 
Even after this it was a long time, during which I re- 
packed my equipment, bandaged a knee, and smoked an- 
other cigarette, before my idiot brain put two and ttvo 
together and arrived at the simple fact that green moss 
meant sunlight. Then all at once this fact penetrated my 
silly head and I realized that I had never yet looked at 
the roof. I flashed my torch upwards and saw a line of 
green branches dangling down into the cleft. During my 
subterranean meanderings night had come — I was actu- 
ally standing in the open air. 

Putting the gun together and loading it against a 
chance encounter with the inhabitant of the boulders, I 
advanced on his domain. After some exertion I managed 
to climb up over the boulders to arrive among the roots 
of the trees near the bottom of the gorge. 

Two hours later I was back in camp, sore, temporarily 
crippled, and very thirsty. 
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More than any other one man Cari- Akeley is responsible 
for the magnificent animal groups in the Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, From boyhood his lave of animals 
and keen observation of nature drove him to seek methods 
of taxidermy which would preserve the life-likeness of mu- 
seum specimens. He gave an entirely new aspect to museum 
exhibits; and through his expeditions into Africa and his 
insistence upon putting animals into native settings he pro- 
duced some of the most complete and authentic exhibits in 
the world. His books are full of nature lore^ admiration for 
wild lifCy and incidents where only Akeley's quick wit and 
courage brought him out alive. This account of elephants he 
has met or heard of is taken from his Adventures In The 
African Jungle which he wrote with his wife Mary L. Jobe 
Akeley. 

* “Elephant" from Adventures in the African Jungle by Carl Akdey and 
Mary I.. Jobe Akeley, reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead Se Company, Inc. 





Huge gray shadows are creeping through the 
forest but there is not even an echo of a footfall. The 
feathery foliage is stirring overhead. But there is no 
sound. You are only dimly conscious that something is 
happening in the great mysterious jungle. Something is 
living, breathing, moving vaguely, in the awesome gloom. 
A faint whisper — “Tembo!” The black g^n boy has 
seen! His eyes are a hundred times keener than a white 
man’s will ever be. Cold steel — your heavy gun barrel — 
is slipping through your cold fingere. They shake a little 
as you grasp your rifle and bring it to your shoulder. Sud- 
denly you are face to face with the greatest mammal in 
the world. The elephant! Free and fearless, quick and 
powerful almost beyond comprehension, he fixes his 
small wicked-looking eyes upon those who have dared to 
cross his trail. With ease and grace his long, prehensile 
trunk, so near and so menacing, may reach out and smite, 
finishing an earthly career forever. The herd has been dis- 
turbed; it stands tensely silent, while the scales of life 
and death balance and a coin spins at the feet of the gods. 

Now, with scarcely a murmiu:, the great elephant herd 
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shifts and ebbs and flows. It has seen you, but the dawn 
breeze has been favorable. Tembo has not smelled you. 
He glides noiselessly into the inner recesses of the great 
dark forest. The lord of the land has spoken and his word 
is “peace.” 

The sun breaks through a piled up cloud, its rays fil- 
tering through the tree tops to the trail beneath. A tiny 
bird twitters — bursts into song high up on a moss-draped 
bough. The silence is shattered. Something relaxes the 
■whole length and breadth of your nervous system. Tembo 
has retreated to the remote feeding grounds of his jungle 
home. 

• • * • * 

The elephant always may be trusted to provide the 
hunter with plenty of excitement. His great size, colossal 
strength and magnificent courage are qualities that make 
him stand out as one of the most interesting as well as 
one of the most dangerous of beasts. Often he appears 
when least expected and frequently does the totally un- 
expected. Walking unprepared into his presence is like 
stepping out of a quiet home into No Man’s Land — it 
may be perfectly safe but the odds are considerably 
against it. 

One day in Uganda we followed the trail of two old 
bull elephants for five hours. We were in a big feeding 
ground and the elephant tracks crossed, intermingled 
and circled in a bewildering maze. I had told Bill, my 
feithful Kikuyu gun bearer, to follow the trail, more to 
test his ability than in the hope that he would succeed in 
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bringing me to the herd. But I underrate Bill. Suddenly 
the boy stopped short and held up his cane as a signal for 
caution. Not more than twenty feet from us stood the 
two old bulls. They had not heard our approach nor had 
they caught our scent, but as I studied them from the 
shelter of a dense bush I realized that we were in a very 
dangerous position. 

I had no desire to kill an elephant, except one for my 
museum group — and that meant only an unusually fine 
specimen; but I had even less desire to be killed by an 
elephant. So, with two of them as close to me as if we had 
been in the same room, and with nothing between us but 
a flimsy screen of bushes, I could take no chances. I hesi- 
tated, trying to convince myself that the tusks were fine 
enough to justify a shot. Then, without warning, my de- 
cision was made for me. A great gray trunk was thrust 
inquiringly forward— forward until it nearly touched my 
gun barrel. The movement may have been an attempt to 
catch my scent. I do not know. I had one glimpse of angry 
eyes set in a solid wall-like head — and I fired. The ani- 
mal, wounded in the neck, swung around and bolted. I 
could not watch him nor gauge the effect of my shot, as 
his companion was right in front of me. He paused for a 
moment; then, apparendy familiar with the deadly lan- 
guage of the rifle, he made a quick retreat. 

Bill and I followed for about a hundred yards. The 
wounded bull scented us, turned and charged. I took aim, 
but there was no need to press the trigger, for the giant 
had made his last stand. His column-like legs swayed. 
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crumpled beneath his weight, and the tremendous body 
lay outstretched on the ground. My bullet had pierced 
the jugular vein — a quick death. It had been a chance 
shot but, fired from such a short distance, it was much 
more efEective than such shots usually are. 

I had luck that day. Not, however, until some years 
later, when I talked with other hunters in Nairobi, did I 
realize how good my luck really was. I talked with men 
there who had had experiences similar to my own but 
who had not had my good fortune in escaping without 
injury. Great hunters who had been tossed and trampled 
— and lived to tell the tale, 

Outram by keeping cool in a great emergency saved 
himself hrom a most unpleasant death. He had shot an 
elephant and- the beast had fallen. Believing it finished, 
Outram approached. “Suddenly,” he said, “to my sur- 
prise and horror the dead elephant rose and rushed at 
me. He caught me with his trunk and I went spinning 
through the air. I don’t know whether in that brief flight 
I thought at all, but by the time I landed rather hard in 
the grass, amazement had given way to fear and 1 was 
sure that something had to be done and done quickly. 

“I could see the elephant coming after me to trample 
me into the ground. Fortunately he paused for a second 
to crush my helmet, which had fallen off during the at- 
tack. That second saved me. I got xmder the beast’s tail 
and there I dung while he wheeled and circled in a 
vicious attempt to get me in reach of trunk or tusks or 
feet. After a few moments of this sport, my injuries began 
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to tell on me. The unequal contest could not have lasted 
much longer. Fortunately at the crucial moment my com- 
panion arrived and killed the elephant.” 

Hutchinson’s story was similar to Outram’s. An ele- 
phant caught him in the same way, wiped up the ground 
with him and then threw him into the trampled vegeta- 
tion; but he had presence of mind enough to mix himself 
up in the animal’s legs until his gun boy could fire. 

The angry beast that caught Alan Black more nearly 
carried his charge to a finish. The method of attack was 
the same; but when the elephant discarded him. Black 
landed in a bush that broke his fell. The elephant fol- 
lowed and stepped on him, returning two or three times 
to step on him again, but the bush into which Black had 
fallen served as a cushion and saved his life. 

The elephant’s trunk is the most remarkable organ 
any animal possesses. The arm of a man is notable because 
it may be stvung about at any angle from the shoulder, 
but the elephant's trunk may be twisted and turned in 
any direction and at any point in its entire length. It is 
just as powerful in one position as in another. It is with- 
out bone — a great flexible cable of muscles and sinew, 
so tough that the sharpest knife will scarcely cut it. It is 
so delicate that the elephant may pluck’ the tenderest 
blade of grass, yet so strong that he may lift a tree weigh- 
ing a ton and toss it about easily. With his great height 
and short, thick neck, the elephtmt would find it difficult 
indeed to feed if it were not for his trunk. However it 
enables him to secure the choicest morsels on the ground 
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or in the tree tops and to strip a whole forest of bark and 
branches, if he feels like it. With his trunk he has a most 
extraordinary ability to detect the faintest scent and to 
punish or kill an enemy. 

Since the elephant has something like a fair chance, 
elephant hunting, unlike a good deal of the shooting that 
is done in the name of sport, always seems to me a legiti- 
mate game. This splendid animal wields a pair of hea\7 
•weapons — his mighty tusks — each one of which may 
weigh as much as the average man; and they are backed 
by several tons of brute strength. With an agility and a 
sagacity not to be rivaled by any other beast of his size 
today, he is a -worthy opponent for any sportsman. Ele- 
phant hunting is always a game full of interest and ex- 
citement, because the elephant is such a wise old fellow 
that the hunter never learns all of his tricks. 

Swiftly and surely the -white man and the white man’s 
rifles are getting the better of old Tembo. Everywhere is 
he compelled to retreat before the advance of civilization. 
But occasionally the African elephant has his innings; 
and when he does, he winds up the episode -with a dra- 
matic flourish of trunk and tusks that the most spectacu- 
lar handling of a gun cannot ri-val. 

Every elephant hunter has known moments of nerve- 
torturing suspense — moments when his wits, his courage 
and his skill with a gun have stood between him and an 
open grave. His opponent is adroit, fearless, resourceful, 
and possessed of tremendous strength. Of course, no one 
can put himself in the elephant’s place and imagine the 
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animal’s feelings when it faces a rifle, but I am convinced 
that this great beast’s attitude is one of supreme confi- 
dence. A man is handicapped, when he confronts a charg- 
ing elephant, by his own state of mind. He knows he has 
“picked the fight.’’ He knows he is the intruder. And he 
has a gfuilty feeling that creates in him a demoralizing 
fear that could never affect one who enters a contest -vvith 
an absolute conviction of right. 

“Here’s something about half as big as one of my legs,” 
says Tembo to himself. “A dwarfed thing equally objec- 
tionable to my eyes and nose. He’s trying to frighten me 
with that little stick he’s carrying but I’ll trample the 
runt and gore him and perhaps sit on him afterwards.” 

Then, when the “stick” emits a roar and a flash, if 
death is not instantaneous, the elephant is thoroughly an- 
gered and becomes more dangerous than before. To the 
hunter it is a different story. He is not overconfident, 
through ignorance of his antagonist’s power. Instead, he 
is handicapped by the knowledge that if his gfun or his 
tvits or his nerves fail him he will be quickly finished by 
the charging beast. 

If the man keeps his head, he has slightly more than 
half a chance in any combat with elephants; but if the 
elephant gets his man, it is fairly certain that there will 
be no need for the services of a doctor. There are excep- 
tions to this rule — once in a while the victim survives — 
as 1 can testify. 

I had been on a collecting expedition for the museum, 
and had obtained all the necessary specimens, when an 
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old bull who tried the quiet waiting game “got” me. De- 
scending from the ice fields of Mount Kenya, that snow- 
capped peak on the equator, w’e had made a temporary 
camp, intending to rest until our base camp could be 
portered to us. The interlude gave me an opportunity 
to make some pictures of the typical elephant country all 
about us. With a party of fifteen, including gun boys and 
a few porters, I went back up the mountain to an eleva- 
tion of nine thousand feet at the edge of the dense bam- 
boo forest. 

Probably all would have gone well, and I might have 
obtained some valuable photographs, had we not run 
across the spoor of three large bulls. It was an old trail 
and I knew it would take time to follow it, but the tracks 
were so unusual in size that I could not resist the tempta- 
tion. There was always the chance that the trail might be 
crossed by a fresher one made as the btills circled about 
feeding, but instead it led us on from noon until sundown 
without bringing us to any new sign. 

The night on the mountain was so bitterly cold that 
we were glad to be up and on the move again at daybreak. 
There was frost in the air and the morning was still misty 
when we entered a great elephant feeding ground. It was 
an open space where the rank growth attained eight or 
ten feet in height and where the animals milled about 
eating the vegetation and trampling it down until there 
was very little left. The place itself was a labyrinth of 
trails, and from it, as the spokes of a wheel radiate from a 
hub, were the clear and definite tracks of the departing 
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elephants. Soon after we left this feeding ground I came 
upon the fresh tracks of my three old bulls, so fresh that 
they must have been in that very spot an hour before. 

But the network of paths led nowhere. For some time 
we wandered about in an attempt to follow the elephants; 
then, growing impatient, I left the clearing, intending to 
circle about it in the hope of finding on its outskirts the 
trail which the tuskers had taken. I had gone but a short 
distance when I found more fresh tracks- I stopped to 
examine them, and, as did so, the crackling of bamboo 
not two hundred yards ahead caught my attention. The 
bulls were almost within rifle shot and were giving me 
the signal for the final stalk. 

I waited while one of my trackers ran silently along 
the trail to a point about fifty yards away where it made 
an abrupt turn. He indicated the direction the animals 
had taken. Then I turned my attention to the porters, 
watching them select a place to lay down their loads in a 
clump of trees where they would be somewhat protected 
in case of a stampede. The second gun boy presented his 
rifle for inspection. I examined it, found everything in 
order, and sent the boy to a safe distance with the porters. 
The first gun boy presented his gun; 1 took it, handing 
him the rifle I had already examined. The second gan 
was now ready. I leaned it against my body and stood, 
my back to the wall of the forest, blowing upon my hands 
numbed by the cold and chafing them in order to have at 
a moment’s notice a supple trigger finger. At the same 
time the first gun boy was taking the cartridges from his 
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bandolier and holding them up so that I could be sure 
that each tvas a full steel-jacketed bullet — the only kind 
that will penetrate an elephant’s head. There was no 
reason to suppose that the animals suspected our pres- 
ence, and I prepared for the stalk with my customary 
caution and with more than my usual deliberation. 

I was standing with my gun leaning against my hip, 
still warming my hands and still looking at the cartridges 
one after another. In a flash, one of the calmest moments 
of my hunting experience changed to the most pro- 
foundly intense moment of my entire life, I suddenly 
knew that an elephant was right behind me. Something 
must have warned me, but I have no idea what it was, I 
grabbed my gun, and as I wheeled around I tried to shove 
the safety catch forward. It would not budge, I wanted 
desperately to look at it, but there ’ivas no ti m e, I remem- 
ber thinking that I must pull the tri^;er hard enough to 
fire. Then something struck me a staggering blow. I saw 
the point of a tusk right at my chest. Instinctively I seized 
it in my left hand, reached out for the other tusk with my 
right, and went down to the ground between them as the 
great body bore down upon me. One merciless little eye 
gleamed savagely above me as the elephant drove his 
tusks into the ground on either side of me, his rolled-up 
trunk against my chest. I heard a wheezy grunt as the 
great bull plunged forward, and I realized vaguely that 
I was being crushed beneath him. Then the light went 
out. 

It was evening before I recovered consciousness, in a 
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dazed sort of way. I was dimly aware of seeing a fire. I 
was lying where the old bull had left me, in a cold moun- 
tain rain, while my superstitious black boys, believing 
that I was dead, refused to touch me. I tried to shout, and 
I must have succeeded after a fashion, for a little later I 
felt myself being carried away by my legs and shoulders. 

Later I had another lucid interval, in which I realized 
that I was in one of the porters’ tents. Then I tried to 
piece together the events that had led to my accident. I 
supposed that my back was broken because I could not 
move. I felt no pain. I was miserably cold and numb, and 
that reminded me of a bottle of brandy, carried for emer- 
gencies. I ordered the boys to bring it to me and pour it 
down my throat. I also had them prepare for me some hot 
bo\Tril, and gradually the numbness left me. Then I dis- 
covered that I could move my arm a little. I tried the 
same experiment with my leg and was successful. Though 
the effort brought pain, it told me that I had at least a 
chance for recovery. 

When morning came, my mind was clear enough to 
inquire for my white companions at the camp below, and 
the boys told me that soon after the elephant knelt on 
me they had dispatched a messenger asking for help. At 
that rate, assistance should have been close at hand. Fear- 
ing that the rescue party was lost on the mountain, I or- 
dered my heavy gun to be fired every fifteen minutes, and 
within an hour my boys heard an answering shot from a 
smaller rifle. 

When relief arrived I was a sorry looking spectacle. 
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The blow from the elephant’s trunk which had stunned 
me had also skinned my forehead, blackened and closed 
an eye, broken my n<Me and tom open one cheek so that 
my teeth were exposed. Several of my ribs were broken 
and my lungs were punctured. I tvas covered with mud 
and splashed with blood. But apparently it was my face 
that was the awful sight. 

Jmt why I was not crushed completely, I shall never 
know. Beneath the old bull’s weight, or even under the 
pressure of his enormous trunk, my body would have 
offered about as much resistance as a soda cracker. My 
only explanation— and I think it is the correct one— is 
that a root or rock under the surface of the ground must 
have stopped his tusks, and that seeing me unconscious 
he must have thought he had killed me. He had then 
left me and had charged about the clearing after the black 
boys. 

My experience is just one more illustration of my idea 
that a combat between a man and an elephant is still a 
fairly equal contest. Even the express rifles of the twen- 
tieth century have not given the hunter an overwhelming 
advantage over this mighty beast. 

There is no older game on earth than that of elephant 
hunting. Before the dawn of history, some twenty thou- 
sand years ago, the elephant’s claim to aristocracy among 
the hunted things of the world was well established. At 
that time his ancestors, the mammoths, clad in heavy hair 
a foot long, were common in western Europe. Often their 
portraits were painted and carved in outline on cavern 
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walls in southern France. Even then the contest had be- 
gun, as is clearly proved by charred and broken mam- 
moth bones found among the relics of the cave men. 
Fifteen hundred years before the time of Christ, Egyptian 
kings recorded in hieroglyphics the number of tusks 
brought home from elephant hunts. 

In the days of Alexander the Great and of Pyrrhus, 
Indian rajahs were training elephants for use as beasts of 
burden and as w'ar steeds. In modem times the taming of 
the African elephant is in its beginning. A small herd of 
elephants, however, trained to work, is found in the 
Belgian Congo. This herd, now efficient in lifting and in 
hauling is a tribute to the patience and skill of its trainers 
as well as to those who conceived the plan. 

The heavy work of timber hauling, as in India where 
elephant power is so valuable, is not everywhere a factor 
in Africa because of the scarcity of the forests. The great 
beast can be used only in areas where there is ample 
forage. His appetite is enormous and in Africa, the re- 
gions of plentiful feed are by no means abundant. From 
time immemorial brown-skinned natives have trapped 
old Tembo for his flesh and for his tusks, and ivory hunt- 
ers of every nationality have followed his trail and even 
today are tracking him into the remote parts of Africa. 
For many years to come he will probably be considered 
more valuable for his ivory than as a beast of burden. 

Man has not played this elephant h u nting game for 
centuries without learning at least its elements. There 
are many white hunters in Africa who have gained great 
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knowledge of elephants, and it was nvith one of these pro- 
fessionals, Cunninghame, that I did my first tracking. He 
was a real hunter, and he taught me everything that one 
man can teach another about the game; but even so it did 
not take me long to discover that my schooling had only 
begun. Most of the essentials in h unting an animal as 
intelligent as the elephant belong in the list of things that 
can be learned only by experience. He who can under- 
stand the elephant well enough to gfuess his next move — 
and then forestall it — will stand the best chance of suc- 
cess. 

Moreover, there is much to learn about an elephant in 
addition to the best method of killing him; and learning 
it gives one many a thrill. An elephant alive is vastly more 
interesting than an elephant dead, and my object in going 
into Africa was not primarily to kill, but to make ac- 
quaintance — as intimate acquaintance as possible with 
the live, wild elephant in his jungle home. I have studied 
Tembo for months at a time under every possible condi- 
tion; on the plains, in the forests, on the mountain sides, 
even above ten thousand feet — and I have reached the 
conclusion that the professional hunter has missed half 
the excitement, half the interest and half the sport of his 
own game. I firmly believe that of all the wild animals on 
this earth today, the African elephant is the most fascinat- 
ing and the most diflScult to understand. 

The student of animal nature must know how to handle 
his elephant gun. Frequently when he least expects it he 
is forced to use it. The great expanse of hide of an African 
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elephant would seem to make him as easy a mark as the 
proverbial bam door. But as a matter of fact there are only 
three vulnerable points in all his huge body. You can kill 
if you can hit an elephant’s backbone and sever the spinal 
cord. You can kill by hitting his brain or his heart. A 
bullet anywhere else probably will not hurt him much; 
at least, not immediately. But the brain and the heart 
shots are the only safe bets. I say “safe” a bit doubtfully, 
for the brain is armored by an amazingly thick skull, and 
the heart in silhouette would cover only an approximate 
square foot of area; and, besides, it requires a good knowl- 
edge of elephant anatomy to locate it in the huge frame. 

It might not be so difficult to place a shot in one of 
those three assailable spots if elephants were not so clever 
at playing hide-and-seek. Elephants in the jungle do not 
exhibit themselves from trunk to tail as they do in the 
circus. You are lucky if you realize that the little patch 
of gray hide showing through the foliage is not a section 
of granite boulder, and if you can distinguish an old cow’s 
motionless trunk from the surrounding trees. 

The elephant is so nearly the color of the shadows and 
the tree trunks and the boulders that he may be as in- 
visible as a cotton-tail rabbit in a hedgerow. The point of 
a glistening tusk, a sparkling, wicked litde eye, or the tip 
of a great scalloped ear, is not camouflaged as successfully 
as the trank or a patch of hide; but even with such a start- 
ing point it is a picture puzzle. It will give you more 
serious thought than entertainment to figure out just 
how the beast is standing and where one should aim 
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among the bushes to strike heart or brain. Failure to select 
a vital point may be fatal to the hunter. 

A bullet from an express gun which hits an elephant 
in the head wU not invariably stop and turn him. One 
time when I was coming down through Uganda I crossed 
the tracks of a herd of elephants- As we were do'wn wdnd 
from them and as it ivas about noon, the quietest hour 
of the day, the chances appeared good for overtaking 
them with ease. It seemed an excellent opportunity to 
look them over and perhaps to find the big bull I needed 
for my museum group. Just as I expected, we approached 
unnoticed to within twenty-five yards. We examined 
them leisurely through the glasses, as they gathered in the 
shade for their usual siesta. I have never seen African 
elephants lie doTvn. They come together to rest, mill lazily 
about under the trees, and only occasionally change posi- 
tion. We studied the slowly shifting herd, taking our time 
for it and finding it almost as difficult to select a particular 
elephant from the mass as to distinguish his outline be- 
hind a screen of shrubbery. 

At last we picked out what seemed to us an exception- 
ally fine bull. One of the party took deliberate aim and 
fired. The elephant dropped, apparently dead. We could 
not rush in for the customary finishing shot, for, instead 
of making ofE with all speed as is usually the case, the herd 
lingered. To our great surprise when his companions 
finally got under way the bull struggled to his feet and 
continued after them. A volley of bullets from our guns 
appeared only to speed his departure. 
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We followed the elephant, taking his own trail because 
the vegetation tvas too dense to travel silently in any other 
way. We had been going for some time, hoping to reach 
a space sufficiently open for us to leave the trail and come 
alongside for a more effective shot. Suddenly I began to 
realize that the trail had been slowdy turning so that the 
wind was from us to the injured bull. Hastily we moved 
out to the side, but we Tvere too late. The bull already had 
our wind. I knew he had it, although I could not see him, 
for there was a crashing among the bushes as he wheeled. 
Then came the piercing scream of an angry elephant. 

No one ■vvho has heard that scream ever forgets it. It is 
like a shrill locomotive whistle, intensified by the con- 
sciousness that the locomotive is after you — just you. It is 
the wnming of a charge, and after it echoes through the 
forest a man who knows what it means needs plenty of 
self-control not to fire wildly. Snorting and grumbling 
our elephant now broke through the imderbrush. Gun in 
hand, I waited. On he came, bursting into view, with his 
great ears outspread twelve feet from tip to tip and his 
trunk thrown high and furiously lashing the air. At thirty 
yards I shot. He stopped, but seemed puzzled rather than 
hurt. I emptied the other barrel of my rifle and signaled 
to my gun boy for the second. Shot after shot I pumped 
into him with as much effect as if I were firing so many 
bullets into a mountain wall. 

Meanwhile my companion had been shooting also, and 
with equally unsatisfectory results. We were frantically 
wondering how to gain time to reload, when the old bull 
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answered the question by retreating into the woods. Ob- 
viously he wanted a moment’s breathing space away from 
the pelting rain of bullets. All the rules of elephant hunt- 
ing seemed to have failed. We had fired numerous shots, 
several of them well placed brain shots. The first should 
have turned him; and, failing that, any of the others 
should have killed him. But he had taken them, and 
finally gone off seemingly unharmed, leaving us weak, 
bewildered and absolutely helpless. 

Scarcely had we reloaded when we heard him coming 
on his second charge. Screaming, grunting, roaring, he 
rushed at us. Again the first shot stopped him. Again he 
took our fire standing and finally retreated, angry but 
apparently no worse for our barrage. It seemed we could 
not knock him down. What, then, if on his third charge 
we could not even stop him? I was sick of it and quite 
ready to quit, but we had started something that had to 
be finished. He now came at us so promptly that we had 
no choice but to stand our ground. For several seconds we 
could hear his onrush without seeing him. Then he came 
into view, headed some thirty feet to one side of us and 
thrashing the limb of a tree back and forth in his trunk. 

Without stopping to wonder by what lucky chance his 
charge should have been so utterly misdirected, I fired 
once more. It was a good brain shot, this time from the 
side, and it took quick effect. The old fellow tottered and 
fell lifeless. 

A second later a trembling native crawled out of the 
bushes in front of our dead bull. It was my tent boy, Ali, 
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who at that moment was the whitest black boy I have ever 
seen. Without my knowledge he had followed to watch 
the sport and had experienced the supreme fright of his 
life when, luckily for us, he happened to draw the last 
charge. When I examined this elephant I found the thick- 
est skull I have ever seen. Almost any of my shots would 
have killed an ordinary animal, but in his case all but the 
last — the one fired from the side — had been stopped by 
bone. 

Another animal who tried to hunt the hunter by dou- 
bling on his own trail was the old bull which now forms 
the central figure in the group of African elephants which 
I mounted for the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, He also proved to me most effectively that 
the elephant has another advantage over man in the hunt- 
ing game — the ability to move through the forest as 
silently as a shadow. I had wounded the beast, but he 
was still leading me a long chase, I followed one hour, 
then another, and finally settled down for a good long 
trek in country where the going was rough and the forest 
too thick to see in any direction. Suddenly, with no warn- 
ing whatsoever, the elephant charged directly across my 
path. I fired two hurried shots as he passed, and he dis- 
appeared in the growth on the other side of the trail. He 
was tired of being followed, and had come back after me, 
intending to wind up the affair in his own way. The in- 
accuracy of his charge probably was due to the fact that 
he was depending on sound to locate me rather than on 
sight or scent. It was a dose call— the elephant was less 
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than ten feet away when my shot stopped him, as I after- 
wards proved by placing the skull at the normal height 
and extending the line cut through the bone by my bullet 
to a point at the height from which my gun was fired. 

High up on the Aberdare Range, where the slopes are 
so steep that a horse can travel only with the greatest 
diflEiculty, but where the elephants move along with an 
amazing ease and rapidity on age-old paths worn deep in 
the rocks, a herd of elephants, whose spoor I was follow- 
ing, again got my wind by redoubling on the trail. Realiz- 
ing that they were passing me as they descended on a 
parallel trail, I gained on them by cutting across at my 
own level. And then I learned something more about the 
sagacity of elephants. They came to a place on the moun- 
tain where it was so steep that a landslide started beneath 
their feet. All around, the earth was soft and slippery. 
As each elephant reached this spot, he squatted, remain- 
ing motionless as the loose dirt gave way beneath his 
tremendous weight. One after another the tuskers tobog- 
ganed down the mountainside as if glissading on a snow 
field. One by one, as their respective mud sleds came to 
a standstill some two hundred yards below, they got up, 
shook themselves and proceeded on the downward trail, 
leaving me high and dry and safe above them. 

Now that my elephant-hunting days are over, and my 
specimens of the grandest beast of the Bright Continent 
are mounted in two great museums of the Western World, 
I like to think of the elephant not as my enemy but rather 
as an honorable and worthy opponent who is so placed in 
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the grim scheme of existence that at times he has sought 
my life as I have sought his. I have never killed except 
for scientific purposes or to save myself from death. The 
elephants I have seen in action require no apology— they 
have ahvays been moved by the instinct of self-defense. 

I like to think of the elephant as a member of a clan to 
which he is intensely lopl. I like to think of him as a 
creature of tremendously keen intelligence and of living 
smpathy for his kind. I like to recall the way the young 
and husky members of a herd form an outer defensive ring 
to protect the very small and the very old when danger 
threatens. I like to remember the efforts I have seen 
elephants make "when lifting up and helping along a 
wounded comrade. I like to visualize the splendid strug- 
gle the elephant has carried on throughout the ages and 
the versatility he has shown as he has adapted himself to 
changing conditions and has defended himself against 
varying modes of attack, each more fatal than the one 
before. Finally, I like to think of the obstinacy with which 
he has survived, in the midst of circumstances which have 
caused the extermination of many of his early ancestors. 
Today the wild beasts of Africa are being driven back 
mile after mile into the strongholds of forest, hill, and 
mountain; but wherever animal rights still triumph over 
human invasion, old Tembo remains the jungle's over- 
lord. 



Tapir on a Rampage* 

by Frank Buck 




Frank Buck is known widely to zoos and circuses as the 
man who can furnish alive any specimen they need. His own 
account of animals he has hunted makes his Bring ‘Em Back 
Alive as full of excitement as the unknown jungle itself. He 
has met on their own ground pythons^ cobras, lions, tigers, 
and a dozen other dangers. Of all the animals he has faced, 
the tapir surprised him most because he took its lethargy so 
much for granted that he treated it like a domestic pet. 

• “Tapir on a Rampage” from Bring Back Alive by Frank Budc and 
Edward Anthony, reprinted by permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc. 





.A.LMOST ANY ANIMAL is dangerous when aroused. 
In 1926 I came close to being killed by a tapir, the meek- 
est of animals. 

I was in Sumatra assembling a group of specimens that 
included some pythons, Sumatra hombills, langur mon- 
keys, civet cats, porcupines, a siamang gibbon and a tapir. 

Normally it would have been safe to bet that the 
pythons would make more trouble for me than the rest 
of this collection put together. But this was not a normal 
situation. It was the tapir that won the Trouble Sweep- 
stakes, breezing in with several lengths to spare. 

The experience proved to me all over again how foolish 
it is to generalize about animals. I’ve seen two tigers, for 
instance, animals of the same sex and age and caught at 
the same, time, display utterly different characteristics. 
One grew so tame that after a few weeks I was putting my 
hand inside its cage and stroking the hack of its neck; 
the other became more and more vicious, until the process 
of feeding it involved real danger and required absolute 
caution. 


212 
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It isn’t much less intelligent to generalize about animals 
than it it to generalize about people. It’s about as sensible 
to say, “Elephants are kind,” or "elephants are mean,” or 
“tapirs can be trusted,” or “tapirs can’t be trusted,” as it 
is to say flatly that all human beings are noble, or the op- 
posite of that proposition. One finds almost as much 
variety in animal character as one does in human charac- 
ter. 

Of course, there are certain basic things that are true 
of animals just as there are certain fundamentals that 
apply to most people but this does not alter the fact that 
the minute a man starts generalizing about animals he 
displays his inexperience. Perhaps the nearest one can 
come to a generalization is to say that most animals are 
dangerous when they think they’re in danger. And, after 
all, that is less a generalization about animals than it is 
a basic fact of life, involving human beings and the animal 
kingdom both. 

The tiger that strikes at the man who is feeding him 
through the bars has decided that this man is an enemy 
with designs on his life; the gentler tiger has something 
in his make-up that resigns him to his captivity and tells 
biTTi he has nothing to fear from the two-legged creature 
who is looking after him. Eventually the rougher speci- 
men, when he discovers that his keeper is not someone 
he will one day have to fight for his life, tones down too 
and becomes manageable. 

Of all the animals in the Malayan jungle the tapir is 
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probably the least dangerous. He is much less formidable, 
for instance, than the ivild boar which has tusks that are 
capable of ripping open an unwary enemy in a fight. 

The tapir in addition to having no tusks is also clawdess. 
Each front foot has four hoof-like toes, each back foot 
three; and these are hardly weapons. He has big powerful 
teeth but since he is known to be a vegetarian these are 
feared by neither man nor beast. One is about as conscious 
of them as one is of the teeth, however capable, of the 
average horse, cow or deer. 

The tapir is a strange creature, in a class by itself. It is 
the only animal on earth today that has come do\vn the 
ages in its present form. Evolution has left it untouched. 
It was as it is today thousands and thousands of years ago 
when the camel was no bigger than a greyhound and the 
horse ivas a four-toed animal the size of a fox terrier. It 
has always been to my mind such a placid symbol of age 
and tradition, so perfect an embodiment of the quiet mel- 
lowness of the years, that I could have as easily imagined 
myself being suddenly attacked by the Sphinx as by a 
tapir. 

I couldn’t have given less thought to the troublesome 
possibilities of my specimen if he had been a jack rabbit. 
The only thing that made me at all conscious of him was 
the fact that he had a badly barked back. 

He was a full grown Malayan tapir, weighing about six 
hundred pounds. I had secured him to fill an order from 
an animal dealer in Kansas City who supplies the zoos of 
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the smaller cities. It hardly pays me to round up the scat- 
tering orders of the very small zoos and such transactions 
are usually made through a dealer. 

For the full length of the back, along the spine, the skin 
of this animal was badly barked. He had walked into a 
trap that -was a log-fenced enclosure with a gate that 
snapped to. (The inside of the trap and the approach to 
it had been baited with tapioca root, a favorite delicacy 
of the tapir tribe.) In his frantic efforts to escape he had 
plunged about blindly and succeeded in scraping whole 
patches of skin off his spine. 

In terms of my business this meant that I had to do a 
job of dealing on that back, for, after all, I had an order 
for an animal with a whole skin. I wanted to apply some 
ointment when I first noticed the animal’s condition in 
Sumatra but the conditions were not fevorable there nor 
on the little Dutch boat on which I brought my collection 
back to Singapore. 

On the outskirts of Singapore is the small town of 
Katong where I maintained a compound. There I in- 
structed Dahlam Ali, the Malay who served me on expedi- 
tions in and around the Malayan district — (just as Lai 
Bahudar assisted me on collecting trips where a knowl- 
edge of Hindustani and Hindus was essential) — to build 
a small pen for the tapir. He and another boy in my em- 
ploy built one about twenty feet square. They drove posts 
into the ground and with two-by-four planks built an 
enclosure about five feet high, a height which the animal 
could not jump. When three sides were up I drove the 
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animal in from his oamped native cage, and with Ali 
hastily nailed up the opening tvhile the other boy kept 
our captive cornered with a pole. Never had I seen a 
more harmless looking tapir. It seemed as I regarded him 
that it had been wholly unnecessary to keep him cornered 
while we nailed him in. He was completely absorbed in 
the business of contorting himself so that he could scratch 
his irritated back, which was itching, against the planks 
of the enclosure. 

No gate was made in the pen as this seemed unnecessary 
labor. The spaces between the planks (through which the 
animal was fed) provided a good foot-hold and it was a 
simple matter to climb over. I did so, as casually as if I 
were entering a cow pasture. In my hand I carried a 
pound can of zinc ointment. 

Ali was wdth the other boy feeding a great collection of 
birds which I had stored in a shelter goo feet away, a col- 
lection that included a big cage of hill minas. These are 
coal black chattering birds with yellow wattles, some 
members of the species possessing the doubtful gift of 
gab even to a greater extent than parrots. 

I scooped up a handful of the ointment, and, walking 
over to where this member of the animal kingdom’s Old- 
est Family was scratching himself against a plank, slapped 
it over his back with as much detachment as if I were a 
bricklayer slapping some mortar on a brick. Bricks aren’t 
very dangerous (unless heaved at one) and neither are 
tapirs . . . unless . . . 
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As I slapped that fistful of ointment over the tapir’s 
spine he started running, I following as best I could, with 
my hand over his back like a bareback rider preparing to 
leap aboard his charger. Suddenly the animal whirled 
around, dropped back a few feet and charged straight at 
me, burying his head in my stomach and knocking the 
wind out of me as his six hundred pounds sent me sprawl- 
ing on my back. I had hardly hit the ground when the 
Meekest of Animals jumped on me, his front feet bearing 
down on my chest, his hind feet on the ground. 

I started swinging over on one side in an effort to get 
up. This inspired the jungle's Greatest Example of Hu- 
mility to hoist his hind legs over my lower end, in the 
process dealing me a painful and weakening blow in a 
delicate region. It was a palpable foul but as there was no 
referee present this pacifist proceeded to stomp up and 
down all over me, bruising me in a dozen places. 

I didn’t exactly enjoy what was happening to me but 
neither did I become alarmed until the animal’s six hun- 
dred pounds began to feel like a ton. It’s hard to take a 
tapir seriously xmtil something happens that forces you to 
do so. In all my previous dealings with the species it had 
lived up to its reputation for harmlessness, so it took me a 
few minutes to get it through my head that this tapir was 
more than nettled; that the infuriated creature had mur- 
der in his heart. 

It’s hard to figure out what happened inside that ani- 
mal’s sluggish brain when I applied that first big daub of 
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ointment. The salve doubtless caused some irritation but 
this hardly could have been enough to convince the beast 
that he was in the presence of an enemy. . . . 

The tapir had me painfully pinned down. I could feel 
his breath on my face. Not a sound came from him, except 
his heavy breathing. His eyes had a look that made my 
flesh creep. I had never seen such hate in a tapir’s expres- 
sion. 

My first attempts to whirl around and free myself hav- 
ing failed, I poised myself for a great effort into which I 
put every ounce of strength I had. In swinging around I 
succeeded in partly freeing one shoulder, but this ac- 
complished nothing, for the enraged beast pounded me 
flat again, moving up a few inches closer to my head in 
the process. 

And then I had a moment of horror. Opening his big 
mouth, the animal bared his powerful teeth and reached 
to get hold of my face. It didn’t take much computing to 
see that that a^vful mouth was capable of taking in the 
width of my head. Once he got my face between those 
jaws it would be an easy matter to pull the flesh off. 

As I looked straight down the throat of this panting 
brute, I realized my danger and the next thing I knew I 
was yelling — yelling for all I was worth. I’m not ashamed 
to ad mi t it. I had no desire to have the meat ripped off my 
face by this vegetarian on a rampage. 

With all the lung power I could summon I fairly 
shrieked, “Ali! Alii” — at the same time freeing one leg by 
a tremendous effort. As the animal strained forward, his 
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teeth coming nearer and nearer, I got my right knee 
under his lower jaw, and reaching up, got hold of both 
his ears with my hands. He started furiously swinging his 
head right and left in an effort to shake me off but I held 
on for dear life, my knee keeping his teeth and my face 
apart. 

. . . And then the demented creature started dragging 
me all over the enclosure, jumping off me to make it 
easier for him to take me for a ride. Every time I made an 
effort to get up he’d poimd me flat against the turf with 
his front feet. 

“Ali! Ali!” I yelled myself hoarse. Why didn’t he come 
running over? Where the hell was he? . . . And then I 
answered my own question. I had sent Ali to care for my 
birds. He was in the bird shelter, looking after them. . . . 
With a sudden vehemence, I found myself cursing my 
collection of hill minas. These boisterous birds — (all other 
birds seem quiet by comparison) — were probably chatter- 
ing away at such a rate that it was impossible for Ali to 
hear my cries. 

I felt the power going out of my fingers and in despera- 
tion I strove to tighten my hold on the crazed creature’s 
ears. And, with one of those unnatural bursts of strength 
that come when destruction is staring one out of counte- 
nance, I stiffened my knee against the tapir’s chin. With 
renewed fury he started dragging me all around the lot, 
adding new lacerations to my sore and battered body. 

“Alii Alii Alii” I put everything I had into this final 
cry. 
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I was beginning to wonder how* long I could hang on. 
My back was aching as it had never ached in all my days, 
and my chest was sore from the pounding o£ those hoofs. 
I would have to scramble to my feet somehow and get 
over that fence. Having sur\'ived encounters with tigers 
and leopards I had no intention of being wiped out by a 
damned tapir, an animal that had always seemed to me 
a sort of giant cockroach, with as much spirit and person- 
ality, under normal circumstances, as that loathsome bug. 

My weakening fingers clutched the tapir’s ears in a final 
frenzy of self-preservation and my knee, doing its best to 
seem a firm and determined knee, managed to maintain 
its wobbly intercession between me and the teeth of the 
four-legged lunatic that was trying to destroy me as Ali 
at last came running up, excitedly shouting, “Apa ini, 
tnan? Apa ini?” [What is this, master?] 

It wasn’t necessary for me to answer Ali’s question. 
Screaming for the other boy to come over and help him, 
he grabbed a board,— one of the pieces of lumber left 
over after the pen had been built — and started beating 
the animal over the head with it. The other boy who was 
at the far end of the compound finally heard his screams 
and came tearing over. 

With even more presence of mind than Ali,— (a real 
surprise to me, for over a period of years Ali had dis- 
played more resourcefulness in emergencies than any 
native I had ever employed anywhere in Asia) — the new- 
comer grabbed a two-by-four scantling and shoved it into 
the open mouth of the would-be killer, the anima l biting 
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down on it. The surest way of saving my features was to 
put something besides my womout knee between me and 
those vicious teeth, and the scantling did the trick. 

The animal, one piece of lumber between his teeth and 
another being brought down on his head, backed away a 
few paces. As he did, Ali reached through the fence and 
gjrabbed my arm, pulling me further away from the mad- 
dened creature. At this point the other boy jumped over 
the fence, and, while Ali beat the animal ofE with his 
board, lifted me to my feet. Almost falling against it in 
my weakened condition, I grabbed the top of the fence, 
putting one foot in an open space between the boards 
about a foot from the ground. Then this boy who served 
as Ali’s assistant — (although in this stirring operation he 
was really the leader and Ali the assistant) — gave me a 
great boost, which, combined with my own efEorts, sent 
me toppling over the fence onto the ground on the other 
side where I landed in a limp heap. A mass of bruises, I 
lay there for half an hour before I could summon the 
strength to move. 

When I stood up at last it was with the aid of Ali and 
the other Malay, who husded me o£E to bed. The batter- 
ing I had received left me black and blue from head to 
foot and it was three days before I could get up. 

The day after I was laid up for repairs, Ali, who rvas 
looking after me, sat beside the open window of my room 
chewing betel nut and using for his cuspidor that portion 
of Katong which lay beneath my window. Ali was hardly 
ever without a good gob of this Eastern equivalent for 
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chewing tobacco and he spat frequently. It seemed to 

help his thinking, 

Ali was puzzled about that tapir. To him, as to me, the 
tapir was a perfect exemplification of the peaceful attitude 
toward life. The normal role of the animal was running 
away from fights instead of getting into them. 

Ali had more to say about tapirs that day than he usu- 
ally has to say about everything in the course of a whole 
week. Under normal circumstances he did most of his 
talking through the medium of gestures, — a shrug of the 
shoulders, a movement of the hand, a toss of the head. 
A few facial expressions rounded out his vocabulary. 

Although he didn’t bother selecting the right words, he 
spoke English understandably. But most of the time he 
was able to express himself without words. 

Today, however, he needed words to unbxirden him- 
self, — words supplemented by a wrinkling up of his nose, 
his favorite method of expressing displeasure. Normally 
if I asked him what he thought, let us say, of some animal 
that I was thinking of taking off a trader’s hands, he 
would wrinkle up his nose if he thought the creature a 
poor specimen. If he thought it a good buy, he would 
beam all over. No words. 

That nose of his was as wrinkled as an octogenarian 
prune as he started discussing that tapir. The animal ba d 
the devil in him, a whole tribe of devils. He spat vehe- 
mently to emphasize his point. 

Ali seemed more picturesque to me than ever as he sat 
by that window speculating on how all those devils had 
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got inside that tapir. He ivas dressed in an outfit that rvas 
standard for him unless he was at work on a dirty job. 
It consisted of an immaculate tvhite starched baja, which 
is a shirt much like the top of a pajama jacket and worn 
over the sarong or skirt, which today was a red and blue 
afeir, cut very full. On his head he wore a black velvet 
Mohammedan cap. 

Ali wasn’t in the habit of getting particularly excited 
about anything. His philosophy was the philosophy of 
“Tidak apa?” (Which in Malay means, “What does it 
matter?”) 

The soul of conscientiousness, he yet reserved the right 
to a resigned outlook. Things happened. That was life. 
Why examine anything too closely? 

In considering the tapir that had tried to annihilate 
me, he made an exception to his "Tidak apa?" rule. It did 
matter. Tapirs had no business acting that way. One had 
enough problems in life with animals and people that 
were frankly one’s enemies without having to face sud- 
den attacks from what one had a right to regard as peace- 
ful sources. 

Over and over we discussed the whole race of tapirs, 
making many points, relevant and irrelevant. 

The reader may be acquainted with the fact that tigers, 
leopards and other carnivora regard the tapir as a very 
choice dish. The tapir, needless to say, is familiar with his 
popularity in these quarters as a table delicacy; and he 
uses every resource at his command to keep out of the 
way of his enemies. Nature has come to his assistance in 
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making it possible for him to stay under water for several 
minutes at a stretch. Consequently his normal habitat is 
near a river. When pursued by some killer ambitious to 
dine off his chops, he calmly steps into his convenient 
river, walking along its bottom and passing the time in 
the gentle pursuit of pulling up the roots of water lilies 
and other aquatic plants. He is as fond of these morsels 
as the tiger is of tapir meat. 

After nibbling aivay for a few minutes, he comes to 
the surface, swimming off to some other point where 
there are more tasty roots to eat. 

But when the jungle fruits are ripe, the tapir, unable 
to resist these dainties, forsakes his river. He makes for 
the higher ground where rambutan, checo, jack fruit and 
other jungle palate-ticklers Ml to the ground. 

Here in territory where he is easy prey for carnivora on 
the prowl, he vies with other herbivorous animals for his 
favorite delicacies. Cautiously emerging from the brush, 
he comes out into the more open spaces of the jungle 
where the fruit-bearing trees are found. In his movements 
is the accumulated timidity of thousands of generations 
of tapirs, all of them hunted animals. 

Fear of attack is always uppermost in his mind. He isn’t 
even free from it when he is near the water. More than 
one Dyak savage has made a meal off the remains of a 
tapir he has found buried in the mud along the mar gin of 
a river or swamp, the victim of an assault by a giant bull 
crocodile that seized its prey in the water, held it under 
until it was drowned and then tore it to pieces. 
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Practically everything Ali and I said on the subject — 
and our experience with tapirs had been wide— con- 
tributed to the point that it -was unusual for a tapir, one of 
the least courageous of the perpetually hunted animals, 
to make an attack such as the one to which I had been 
subjected. 

This being so, didn't the tuan believe that the animal 
was full of devils? How could a tapir act that way other- 
wise? 

I tried to tell Ali, in simple language, that the animal's 
conduct represented the aggressiveness bom of perpetual 
fear. The creature had got it into his head that I was 
trying to destroy him; so he tried to destroy me. If there 
had been a river to run to, the tapir would have headed for 
that instead of me. It was as simple as all that. 

Ali wrinkled up his nose. He was displeased. 

He kept after me until, to end the discussion, I told 
him that he was probably right. The creature must be full 
of devils, 

Ali beamed. He knew all along that I would see his 
point. Of course the animal was full of devUs! 

But he wasn’t finished yet. 

Did the tuan think it wise to ship to America an animal 
so full of devils? Would it not make trouble for me? 

This was carrying a joke too far. I finally convinced 
Ali that an animal so full of devils should be shipped out 
of Asia, which was already over-stocked with devils, with 
all possible haste. 

For the good of my soul and that tapir’s back, I was 
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determined to resume my operations with the zinc oint- 
ment. This I did, but I confess that I ministered to his 
skinned back from the outside of the pen. I mapped some 
rags around the end of a long stick and tied them securely 
in place. Then I put some ointment on the rags and with 
this home-made apparatus succeeded in giving him a 
thorough smearing. A series of these treatments proved 
effective and before long the tapir's back was healed. A 
few months later I delivered him to the Kansas City 
dealer who had ordered him for a small mid-western zoo. 
There he proved as easy to handle as a kitten. 
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A.S THE READER may already have gathered, the 
purchase and shipment of our new specimens is one of 
the most fruitful sources of adventure in my strange busi- 
ness. My experiences in escorting an oriental shipment 
form a good example. 

I received word to leave immediately for San Francisco 
where some big orang-utans had just arrived from Singa- 
pore. There was also, in addition, a series of assorted 
animals from which I was to buy what was practical. I 
was not surprised on arrival to find a number of rival 
purchasers from zoos and circuses who had come to meet 
the same ship. 

I bought some reptiles, some pygmy Philippine cattle 
or anocis, a husky male orang-utan weighing close to a 
hundred and fifty pounds and a baby of the same species. 
I thought the latter would be an interesting little friend 
for the many children who know the Park and recognized 
their individual pets. The work of caring for this baby, 
with its finicky appetite and a snuffling cold, was a job 
in itself; but I took the risk as it was a particularly intelli- 
gent looking example. I brought the baby through all 
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right, but it was the big male which gave me the real job. 
He acquired country-wide fame during the four days’ 
overland trip to New York! Here are the pungent details 
of that unforgettable journey: 

After the usual custom clearance a truck took my cases 
and the big orang-utan to a theatrical warehouse. It was 
necessary to leave them there for about two days, while 
I attended to formalities relating to government quaran- 
tine of the wild catde I had bought. The cattle were to 
follow across in a month, cared for by express employees. 

Unfortunately there was no place to put my big orang 
temporarily in a zoo as the local one was an open air col- 
lection. I found a good space near a sunny window at the 
warehouse. By nailing two strips of two by four timber to 
the floor and spiking these to the orang’s cage, there was 
no danger of him walking it around the place by shaking 
the bars. A bright litde Irishman, on duty during the day, 
said he would keep an eye on him. The understanding was 
that I would come morning, noon and early evening to 
inspect and feed the animal. Meanwhile my baby orang 
waited outside in a taxicab. When I had the old fellow 
setded I took the infant to the hotel and in deference to 
the management went skyward with him in the laundry 
elevator. After the management discovered what I had 
in my room the ensuing arguments about violations of 
rules were continuous, but as they could show nothing 
specifying orang-utans I managed to keep my baby ■with 
me. He soon yanked the telephone wire out by the roots 
and got me into lots of trouble by other similar tricks. 
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During the stay in San Francisco I arranged with a 
Chinese restaurant to cook some rice and dry some loaves 
of graham bread for my charges. Fresh bread is not good 
for animals . Going into the Chinaman’s spotless kitchen 
I inspected a batch of rice that was just right. Every grain 
■was separate, nicely puffed, not too moist or too dry. As 
no container except a fair-sized aluminum pot was at 
hand, one of the Chinamen stuttered his willingness to 
walk over to my place. I told him the rice was for an 
animal, a big monkey, but he didn’t seem to have the 
faintest idea what I was talking about. He carried the pot 
of rice and I lugged the bread and some bananas. 

I found the warehouse was dark and forbidding. A 
-watchman admitted us. Inside, a single lamp burned high 
overhead on a suspended cord. It showed dim outlines of 
covered pianos and stacks of scenery. Among all this 
loomed the orang cage, showing only the bars and a black 
interior. The big fellow was in the shadow of its depths, 
■wrapped in his tan blanket, of which he -was very fond. 
As soon as it grew dark he threw this blanket over his 
head, clutched it under his chin and stretched out to doze. 

The Chinaman stepped to the bars to peer in. He -was 
holding the pot of rice. Fearing that he might be startled 
I grabbed him at the rear of the belt, but wasn’t quite 
quick enough. The rice smelled good to the orang, and, 
even in the dim light, it looked good. Instantly a great, 
clay-colored face, surrounded with wisps of red hair 
apjjeared at the bars. The top of the head and shoulders 
were covered with the blanket. A hairy hand, of excessive 
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length, clutched the blanket under the chin. Darting from 
this apparition was an arm, with hand nearly twelve inches 
long. This great member dove into the pot of rice and 
scooped up a tremendous fistful. There was a smacking 
of lips denoting an appetite in keeping with the picture. 
The Chinaman was horrified, but he made only a single 
sound; it was no louder than that of a little bird — just 
a sort of peep. The bowl of rice crashed to the floor. I 
felt the Chinaman’s belt slip through my fingers as he 
fled. 

My return to the East with my animals was routed by 
the fastest trains and best connection at Chicago. The 
matter of taking the orangs as excess baggage puzzled the 
railroad people, but was finally arranged. A carpenter 
built me a little travelling house for the baby and every- 
thing went aboard the ba^j^e car of a crack train over the 
Union Pacific route. The passenger trafl&c manager gave 
me a letter to employees to extend all courtesies. Remem- 
berii^ past difficulties, I asked for a specific paragraph to 
dining-car stewards to give me anything which I might 
order and have it cooked under my personal direction. 
No food was put aboard except a dozen loaves of stale 
bread. Everything else could be obtained in the dining- 
cars. 

The big orang’s cage had a sliding panel of teakwood, 
with many holes bored in it. This provided protection 
when the cage was in open transportation. I didn’t intend 
to keep the front in place while the animal was in the 
baggage car because he would not get enoi^h air. 
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The baggage cars of the transcontinental fliers are 
just as long as the Pullmans. They have at their head end 
a steam turbine and a big dynamo, the former fed by 
a flexible pipe from the locomotive. The idea of this 
plant is to supply the elaborate lighting and fan equip- 
ment of the trains, where the ordinary belted generators 
on the Pullman trucks would be unable to keep the 
batteries charged. This apparatus keeps a man constantly 
on duty. With this man and the baggageman to keep an 
eye on the orang it seemed safe for me to remove the 
panel from the front of the cage. But, as an added pre- 
caution, 1 fastened the cage to the steam pipes. 

My compartment was seven cars back, the only space I 
could get. But I promised the men in the baggage car 
that I would be up at least three times a day. Porters 
were instructed to quickly pass word back, to me in case 
of emergency. 

Around midnight of the first day's run there was a 
loud knocking at my compartment door. The porter 
apologized but said I needed up in front. Staggering 
sleepily through the long avenue of swaying corridors 
and green curtains I came upon an irate Pullman con- 
ductor, a heavy man who had just cause for complaint. 
From what he told me, he had, from the first, felt little 
respect for an animal that wrapped itself in a blanket 
and looked like a tramp snoozing in the back of a big 
packing case. 

It seemed that, though there was a desk at the head of 
the car, the conductor had absent-mindedly paused at 
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the orang’s cage to sort some of his car slips. Possibly 
the train struck a curve, awakening the orang, for when 
the conductor started away the animal was sitting up, 
still wrapped in his blanket. The conductor started by 
with no thought of evading the cage. Suddenly the orang 
shot out a hand completely enveloping the official’s leg 
and brought him down flat! It was lucky the poor man 
hadn’t broken both knee<aps. Now he indignantly de- 
manded that the panel of the cage be locked in place to 
keep the beast from tripping up somebody else. 

I argued that the car was very wide and that he had 
had ample room to pass, and now that he knew what 
might happen he could take precautions. But he tvas 
angrily obdurate. There was nothing to do but comply. 
Luckily it was cool in the car because we were coming 
down the slope of the Sierras. I put up the panel while 
the orang watched me with a lowering eye, though we 
were already on friendly terms. 

When I visited my orang in the morning with cooked 
oatmeal, apples and bananas, the turbine mechanic 
pointed considerable wreckage out to me. What had 
happened was that as dawn had filtered into the car there 
had come a series of crashing sounds. The orang was 
rising and, wishing to open his bedroom shutter, began to 
smash it. He did a thorough job. The panel had been 
split into half a dozen pieces and hurled in all directions. 
After this he patted hfa blanket into a seat and patiently 
awaited breakBist. 

I fed him the entire bowl of oatmeal from a tablespoon. 
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When he finished he lolled back -VAnth an inscrutable 
gleam in his crafty eyes while the morning’s house- 
cleaning was performed in his and the baby’s cage. Mean- 
while the little fellow -was coaxed to take proper nourish- 
ment and had some treatment for his cold. 

We ran into Ogden, Utah, for a half-hour stop. It was 
good to get out and stretch and breathe the clean, dry 
air. But up ahead there soon arose a commotion. I heard 
shouts and yells and laughs. The train crew were chang- 
ing engines, but this was never attended by anything more 
apparent than a bump and hiss of adjusted airbrakes. 1 
gathered that the excitement was at the baggage car. 
Instantly I concluded that my orang had something to do 
with the rumpus. 

It was the orang. I found the baggage car was so full 
of crumpled paper that it looked like a safe receptacle 
for loose china. Moreover, the bulk of paper kept grow- 
ing. It expanded and rolled out as if a giant were whipping 
cream. What had happened was that a newsboy had 
boarded the head of the train with a large bundle of 
papers to sell. The orang had grabbed the bundi and 
uttered a deep-chested whoop. What a joy it must have 
been, with nothing for a spirited orang to do in a monoto- 
nous baggage car, to be thus provided with recreation! 
He rapidly dissected page after page, waving them vio- 
lently and watching the mass fluff up into billowing 
mounds. 

I unhesitatingly paid the boy for his whole bundle of 
newspapers. 
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The Ogden papers promptly published an account of 
the episode and it was -wired ahead to Chicago that Num- 
ber Two was carrying a very eccentric passenger. This 
story bore fruit as I progressed eastward. 

That evening my anthropoid associate ate a hearty 
supper of fruit and stale bread. On leaving the car I was 
comforted to note that he had thrown the blanket over 
his shoulders as if preparing to retire at an early hour. 
However, around two in the morning there -was another 
knocking at my compartment door. The porter didn’t stop 
to apologize. 

“Come right away, suhl Yo’ big monkey have a long 
knife and -walks all around fo’ to cut baggage!” 

I envied some of the peaceful snores sifting through 
green curtains. 

This is what had happened: The heavy bread knife 
which I used to cut hard, stale bread into slices, had been 
slipped behind a protruding slat in the car. It -was hanging 
there by the handle when the baggagemen started to 
shift trunks at Cheyenne. Fearing that the knife would 
be hidden behind some new bag^ge, he thoughtfully 
placed it on the top of the orang's cage. It -was easy to 
surmise what followed. The ape had been awakened by 
the commotion in the car. He soon noted something had 
been laid on top of his cage. A careful squinting through 
crevices showed this something, and it looked interesting. 
The several openings in the top between the boards of 
teak were about half an inch wide. The night was long 
and the orang was refreshed from retiring at an early 
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hour. Here was something to do! By sticking the end of 
his little finger through one crack, then the other, he 
worked the knife to the front. When it was near enough 
he made a curling reach up’ivard through the bars and 
seized it. 

In characteristic fashion the ©rang experimented with 
the shaft of shining steel, banging here and there until he 
discovered the end would stick in the wood. It was fun 
to do this and yank it out again. But the amusement was 
curtailed. The thing would only stick a little way into the 
hard teak of the cage, or in the stubborn floor outside. 
Across the car was an interesting pile of leather baggage. 
It looked as if it could be dug good and deep. How could 
it be reached? Why, by a mighty heaving at the bars which 
stood a chance of slipping the cage from the troublesome 
rope, restraining it at the rear. That heave was probably 
a herculean affair, but orangs have great power. The 
cage nearly upset backward but it also slipped the cords 
running over a cleat at the top and jumped forward. 

The commotion attracted the man at the turbine. He 
saw the cage advancing in jumps. At short intervals 
between jumps a long arm stretched forth, waving a 
shining knife. It was at this point that word was passed to 
me. I saw at once that it was hazardous to go near the 
cage. The ©rang had no idea of stabbing anybody; in fact, 
he had not the remotest inkling that the knife was a 
weapon. He was simply delighted with our interest as 
we danced around, and he kept on shoving the blade 
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through chinks in the sides and back in demonstration 
that it was a plaything of varied use. I finally got it from 
him, by oflEering him in exchange, a long-spouted brass 
oil-can, which was demonstrated by giving it a squeeze. 
Here, he instantly decided was something appearing to 
yield jets of nectar. He dropped the knife and stuck the 
spout of the oil-can in his mouth. The taste didn’t appeal 
to him, but the new game was fun. I gfot the knife and we 
moved the cage into place, securely tied it and clinched a 
couple of nails over the cords. 

This episode, possibly a bit elaborated, was also wired 
to Chicago, for as we stopped at Omaha there was con- 
siderable platform gossip during my rush around for strips 
and nails to repair the broken panel. It would be needed 
for the street transportation from one railroad station 
to the other, in Chicago. 

As a result of all this advance publicity, a crowd of 
newspaper men awaited me and my Bornean prot^e at 
Chicago when Number Two rolled into the terminal. The 
panel had to be temporarily removed and he was amply 
photographed. From Chic^o to New York he rested and 
we reached our destination without further adventure. 

I had another orang travelling companion that came 
into Philadelphia on a freighter. It was a smaller one, 
though not a baby. He was a pet of the captain, but had 
such a number of accumulated misdemeanors that the 
oflEcer wanted to donate him to the Park. He telephoned 
New York and asked me to come down on the firat train 
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I could get as he was leaving port. Custom clearance 
was quickly arranged, but when I asked the captain for 
the cage he said there ^v-asn’t any and he wanted to 
cast ofiE in a quarter of an hour! The orang weighed about 
fifty pounds. When I spoke to him he threw long arms 
around my neck and I w^ent ashore carrying the creature 
like an overgrown child. I hailed a taxi and drove to the 
Broad Street Station. It took only about two minutes at 
the terminal to gather a seething escort, but I went to the 
ticket office and asked whether I could take my “child” 
into the smoker on half fare — or what could I do? The 
ticket agent was so astonished he referred me to the 
station master. They sold me one ticket and sent a rock- 
ing chair into the baggage compartment for me. 

One morning I received a telephone call from one of 
the older animal dealers whose disordered gloomy places 
are fast disappearing. The man was excited and urged me 
to hurry down, that he had two big king cobras loose. 
We wanted to buy a pair of these creatures but I didn’t 
relish the job of capturing them. Nevertheless the head- 
keeper and I started down. We carried a large fibre satchel 
in which were two deep, burlap bags, and a staff with a 
noose at the end. 

The king cobra holds the palm as the largest and most 
active of all poisonous serpents. It grows to be fifteen feet 
long and is built like a great whip. From its size and 
extremely deadly venom it is by far the most formidable 
of any serpent. But added to all this is its curiously alert 
mentality or intelligence, and its common habit of delib- 
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erately pursuing and attacking humans. It is Indo-Ma- 
layan and fortunately not generally common. 

We found the dealer in a bad state of excitement. He 
had had a shipment of birds from India and among the 
cages was a large case of the usual Oriental teakwood with 
a few holes at the top. It was heavy and he had carried it 
up to a room where he broke up boxes and cages, in- 
tending to knock oflE the top and carry the “python” it 
appeared to contain to the downstairs snake cages. As 
he expected to find a twelve to fifteen footer, stupid on 
being exposed to the light after its long journey, he 
anticipated no trouble in two men carrying the beast — one 
at the head and another at the tail — leaving the box 
behind to be broken up. 

He knocked off part of the cover and at the first glance 
was surprised to see so much space in the case. He ex- 
pected to find the highly piled coils of the Indian python. 
The weight of the case had deceived him as teak is very 
heavy. Another look told the story. There were many 
loops of pale olive, no thicker than a man's wrist. As 
the dealer brandished the hammer in fright, an orange- 
colored head with glowing eyes rose strai^t up. He 
backed for the door and the apparition continued to 
rise directly upward until the cobra had reared to the 
level of the man’s breast, giving him a fearless prepara- 
tory stare. By this time the man had retreated through the 
door, stepping on the feet of the assistant who had come to 
help him. They both fell backward against the balustrade 
in the dark hallway. Just as the dealer closed the door he 
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caught the flash of a second cobra rearing beside the first, 
the two like great candlesticks. And they stared venom- 
ously at him! 

I know only too well that curious stare of the king 
cobra. Its eyes are strangely brilliant— not luminous— 
but alert. The stare is piercing, as if to analyze and 
anticipate one’s moves. The color of the reptile’s eyes 
usually matches the hue of its throat and head which are 
of ruddy yellow like an orange skin, giving the anterior 
portion of the snake distinct character in contrast to the 
pale olive body. 

The dealer was terrified that die snakes would escape. 
There were two windows in the room, but they were safe 
because the place had been used for transferring large 
birds and the sashes were covered with fine but strong 
mesh, cut in panels stapled over the entire casing from top 
to bottom. The room, however, was about eighteen feet 
square, and it was filled with trash, broken boxes and 
their covers, which were piled waist and shoulder high. 
There were rats in the old building and the floor of the 
room had not been examined for years, owing to the 
litter. The dealer feared that rats might have gnawed 
through the floor to make a meeting place of the room 
and to enlarge their travelling channels. If so, the cobras 
could escape into the building. He wrung his hands at 
the thought of king cobras at liberty in downtown New 
York and implored me to get busy. I’ll confess, that right 
tliere I was somewhat apprehensive about going up to 
that room. 
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The first thing the dealer did was to take a key from 
his pocket and unlock the door. Then he backed off 
while we peeked in. There was nothing in sight. Fortu- 
nately, there was some cleared space on our side. The 
door swung inward and jammed on the floor when half 
way opened. I momentarily closed it to make more room. 
There was a stout piece of wooden strip loose on the 
floor which the head keeper appropriated as a staff. We 
had the two burlap bags and the stick with the noose. 

Next we cautiously peered around, gently shoving a 
broken box here and there before we saw the first snake. 
A greenish fold protruded from beneath a case. The cobra 
was asleep. But I knew what he would do if we touched 
him; boil out from the shelter and rear in combat atti- 
tude, possibly come right at us. However, I figured we 
could handle him with the two sticks if the second cobra 
didn’t join the party. 

“Go around behind me and open the door so we have 
a getaway; I’m going to stir him upl’’ I cautioned the 
head keeper. He quietly moved behind me and grasped 
the handle. The door was locked! 

My anger at the cowardly dealer for locking us in was 
hard to repress. But I had to grind my teeth and knock 
softly at the door. We didn’t dare start any vibration by 
kicking it. There was no response- It was probable that 
the man was cowering downstairs. 

We were in a fine mess! 'The door was too stout to be 
kicked through and the windows were covered with 
mesh. I told my companion not to hesitate, but swing 
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hard and disable the cobra if he came at us. As there 

was nothing to do but start I poked the greenish coil. 

Instantly there was a hiss like a muffled sneeze, deeper 
in tone than the characteristic sneezing hiss of the 
common Indian cobra — and out and up the serpent 
came, turning to us with his intent stare. His neck slowly 
expanded into the long narrow hood of his species, show- 
ing black and white spots between the scales. 

That slow expanding of the hood was a favorable sign. 
The snake was hesitating between anger and surprise. I 
knew that here was the critical moment to get him. If the 
noose didn’t work he would get one of us — or there 
would be a dead cobra. 

My assistant slowly waggled his stick as I reached for- 
ward and upward with the noose. I saw the cobra’s intent 
eyes give a flicking glance at the noose. There was also 
a slight movement of his head. But instantly the eyes 
gathered intensity in their gaze at me. Quickly the thin 
noose slipped over his head. But still he didn’t move. A 
side swing of the pole tightened the noose and we pulled 
him down, the constricting cord narrowing his hood about 
three inches from the head. 

The way that long body poured out from under the 
boxes was terrifying. There were fully twelve feet of him. 
He furiously chewed the stick, embedding his fangs again 
and again in it. When my assistant got his stick across the 
snake’s head I grasped the brute by the neck. This is not 
so dangerous as it sounds if one knows how to do it. The 
idea was to back him into our bag. Meanwhile he was 
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raising an awful rumpus in the room, throwing his body 
around and crashing over boxes right and left. I j-anked 
my end toward a comer, the other man pulling the serpent 
hand over hand to the bag, then starting to shove the tail 
portion in. 

We were successfully backing our first cobra in when 
we saw the other one. Impressions are sometimes in- 
stantaneous. I remember now that the throat markings 
were different and I realized the two were a pair. She gave 
us more of a shock than the first, being high on the boxes 
and rearing fully four feet besides. She looked balefully 
over the scene like an avenger about to descend. 

“Swing for that onel” I shouted, gathering the bag 
around the first snake. He was helping, if anything, in 
backing into the bag in his effort to pull his head away. 
Catching the edge of the bag I waited for him to yank 
back hard — and when he did I let go. It was a fifty-fifty 
chance. He might have shot out like a rocket; but he 
didn’t and he was not given an instant’s handicap. There 
is a way of letting go such a bag with one hand and 
spinning it with the other that instantly seals the serpent 
inside. I learned this years before and had taught it to 
all the keepers of the Reptile Department. The trick 
caught His Majesty by surprise and gave us two or three 
minutes’ leeway before he could push his head past the 
twists. All this was happening in less time than it takes 
to tell it. 

At this moment there was an awful clatter beside me. 
It was my assistant trying to hold down the head and neck 
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of the second snake. Now it was my turn to waggle the 
noose stafE and stand ready. The lady pulled loose once 
and made a magnificent sweep at us, but missed by a 
couple of feet. We nearly climbed the wall in our scram- 
bling jumps to duck that strike. A cobra doesn't strike 
like a viper, the latter being so quick there is a mere flash 
in the action. The king cobra sweeps forward in its 
strike and by a jump you can evade the movement if it 
isn't followed. 

Now it was the cobra or ourselves and I was prepared 
to end it with a kiU when the head keeper made a swing 
between a blow and a push and pinned the creature's 
neck against the top of a tilting case. The case lay fairly 
firm. I followed this by jamming the noosing staff nearer 
the head and holding with all my strength as she lashed 
and whipped her body all around the room. 

“I have a good grip — pin the headi” I yelled. My man’s 
stick advanced over the head. All at once we had her, 
grasped fiimly by the neck like the first. Here was victoryl 
By using his knee to lever the stick in down pressure, he 
pinioned her with one hand and grasped her with the 
other. 

With my assistant now holding the snake's neck in 
a two-fisted grip and half squatting on the reptiles’ 
anterior quarter, I tied the first bag. During the action 
with the lady cobra it had been rising and pitching from 
side to side like a drunken thing. We backed number two 
into a bag, which was a lively but not diflScult act as 
there was nothing else to bother us. The next thing for 
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us to do was to get the heaviest piece of wood in the 
room and batter down that infernal door. Here was a 
chance to vent our feelings. The racket we made in the 
job tvas satisfying to both of us. One panel was split in 
several places. A moment later we should have had 
splinters flying into the hall when the door opened and 
the owner peeked in. One look at his face was enough to 
still the thoughts of the verbal abuse which was ready on 
my lips. The dealer, who was an oldish man, was as pale 
as clay, perspiring and shaking. He gasped for a state- 
ment of results and I told him we had both cobras. 

I have never seen a man recover his poise so quickly. 
He was keen for a dicker. Within five minutes he was 
rubbing his hands and telling us what a fine pair of 
cobras we had. The head keeper gave me a slow wink. We 
were also recovering our own poise and breath. King 
cobras were sold for about a hundred dollars apiece in 
those days before the war, a price that meant a good profit 
for the dealer. Such a price may seem ridiculous for a 
creature of the kind, but the truth of the matter was that 
daring native snake-catchers would occasionally trap or 
snare king cobras, bring them into the Chinese animal 
dealers’ shops in Singapore and receive their price. Then 
the buyer, having a tremendous respect for the specimen, 
would get rid of it as quickly as he could. Such creatures 
were shipped along with other animals and there was an 
extremely small market for them. I had for some time 
been objecting to this indiscriminate shipping of deadly 
and insisting that they should be transported 
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only under the most responsible care. There was too much 
danger of their boxes being broken during careless han- 
dling or accident. 

But to return to the action: “I’ll give you a hundred 
dollars for the two snakes,” I told the dealer. 

He wouldn’t listen to such a price, but was crafty 
enough to quote slightly lower than the average. I turned 
to the head keeper: 

“Take them both upstairs and turn them loose where 
we found them.” 

That was enough. It closed the dicker. It was our 
revenge for the locked door. 

There was some humor in the situation, but the really 
funny thing happened as we stopped for lunch. There 
was a restaurant on Park Row famous for its corned beef 
and much frequented by newspaper men along toward 
pay day when pocket money was getting short. We de- 
cided this place would be a good lunching spot where we 
could deposit our case while we ate. It wasn’t far to lug 
the fibre receptacle in that direction and we shoved it 
under the table between us when we started the meal. 

I had just sat down when someone slapped me on the 
back. It proved to be a veteran reporter of The Times 
staff whom I had always liked. Having an intense dislike 
for snakes he had in the past scolded me occasionally for 
leaving my satchel of lecture specimens in various parts of 
the editorial rooms when I went out on assignments. I 
now told him about our lively experience with the cobras 
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and he was keenly interested, even breathing hard at some 
o£ the details. 

“Those devils must be attracting a lot of interest at 
the Park!” he exclaimed. 

“Not yet,” was my answer. “I thought you understood. 
The thing happened only this morning. It’s a long run 
uptown and we were hungry so we’ve just stopped in 
here on the way home. The cobras are right here with 
us! You’ve been kicking the satchel they’re in for the 
past ten minutes!” 

According to normal popular description, the fellow’s 
knife and fork should have fallen with a clatter. But 
he only quietly laid his fork across an unfinished piece of 
pie — and walked out! He had a corking story m The 
Times the next morning and said nothing but compli- 
mentary things about both of us. 

On another occasion I had gone to bring in tivo monster 
pythons — which, by the way, are still living. Each was 
in a teakwood case about four feet square. Such cases have 
rows of air-holes and a hinged top. You raise the lid and 
there is the big snake. There is no mesh covering. 

The snakes had arrived from an Indian port and there 
was a custom examination. I told the ofiBcer what I had, 
but he was a bit grouchy. I don’t know what he ex- 
pected to see, but when he was greeted with the spectacle 
of two bodies as big around as furnace pipe, coiled in 
mounds, he nearly keeled over. 

“Shut ’em doxvn!" he yelled. 
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There is litde danger of a python trying to escape when 
a case is first opened because the serpent is for the mo- 
ment blinded and sleepy from its long fast and confine- 
ment. It may raise a head and look around, but that is 
all unless the case is left open ten minutes or more. Then 
it may decide to prowl. If so it would take a dozen men 
to put such a monster back again! 

My two charges were soon on a fast train, carried as 
excess baggage as has been my custom whenever possible 
on such trips. As they required no further attention 
and were properly stowed, with locks securely snapped 
over the hasps, I was about to make my way back to the 
Pullman when the two conductors appeared, both train 
and Pullman conductors. They had heard about the 
big serpents and wanted to see them. As theirs was an 
entirely courteous request, I had no objection to throw- 
ing back the tops for a couple of minutes. The men 
drew in behind me. The locks were unsnapped and I 
simultaneously threw back both lids. A head six inches 
long rose inquiringly and a blue-black tongue as long as 
one’s finger described an up-and-down arc, as forked 
tongues do when the owner is curious. 

I told the conductors about the length of the respective 
serpents and gave them a few other points, but my audi- 
ence remained silent. I turned around to tell them there 
was no danger. 'There was nobody there! 

Locking the cases I went through the train and finally 
found the conductors. “Where did you fellows go?” 

“You mean, when did we go,” snapped the train con- 
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ductor. “We thought those things were behind bars and 
got out as fast as we could on our toes, but the barge- 
man jumped through the side doorl” 

Hoofed animals require more thought in shipment 
than the big snakes or carnivores. They are not so secure 
on their feet as the shorter-legged, soft-footed kinds of 
animals, and they spend the greater part of the time 
standing while in their travelling quarters- 

This means that their crates must be carefully built in 
order to approximately “fit” them, or at least to fit their 
temperaments. In buying animals and selling duplicates 
I have crated and shipped large numbers of hoofed species 
all over the states and a number to foreign ports. But I 
never built a crate without first measuring the animal. 
This is easily done, no matter how wild the creature may 
be. I note some patch of ground on which it stands, ob- 
serving a pebble in front of it or some other mark, and 
then something similar behind it. I then measure the 
spot. Sometimes 1 watch the animal as it stands near a 
fence and count the number of mesh panels or bars 
along its length. Its width of horns or breadth of shoul- 
ders, as well as its height, may thus be determined. 

Crates may be divided into two classes: one is narrow 
so the animal cannot turn, yet is wide enough to enable it 
to lie down; the other is wide enough to enable the in- 
mate to turn readily. It is highly important to keep away 
from anything between these extremes because an ani- 
mal may struggle to turn and become jammed in a crate. 
No-turn crates are, of course, cheaper to ship and are 
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really the best for nervous animals. They are also used, 
almost without exception, for extremely large speci- 
mens. Crates have a vertically sliding door at the rear for 
entrance of an animal and this is slightly raised for 
cleaning. There is also a vertically movable panel near 
the floor on the front for temporary insertion of the 
water pan and for serving of hay, or, in occasional in- 
stances, some grain. But grain is risky to use during ship- 
ment unless an expert animal man actually measures out 
each feeding and notes results, or the trip is to be an 
extremely long one. There is always the danger of over- 
feeding — and colic. 

The biggest crate I ever handled came into New York 
on a ship from Africa and contained a practically adult 
giraffe. The vessel sent in a wireless when she was close to 
port announcing that the animal was aboard. We im- 
mediately queried the height of the crate. The answer 
indicated that the crate altitude added to the height of 
the lowest-slung truck obtainable produced a measure- 
ment that would never go through the vehicle runway of 
a ferry-boat — and the vessel was to dock at Staten Island! 

When she arrived the profile of the crate looked like the 
side of a bam. I promptly ordered my truck to lie to in the 
city and await telephone advice. A power lighter was 
engaged and the captain said he knew a dock north of the 
Brooklyn Bridge where we could land the crate and the 
truck could continue up the easterly side of the city 
without coming in contact with the elevated except at 
Thirty-fourth Street, where it was high. Thus there would 
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not be any trouble until we struck the overhead trolley 
wires of the Bronx, where we would have to look out. 

All went weU, The truck met me, the crate was trans- 
ferred and we proceeded towards the distant Bronx, with 
me trailing the towering load in a Ford, When a repair 
shop czime into view I gave the truck our prearranged 
signal to stop — three squawks on the horn. It was getting 
on toward dusk and there wasn’t time for detailed ex- 
planation. I was afraid of the trolley wires and wanted to 
see what was going to happen if we didn't make the 
Park before dark. 

An efiEcient looking mechanic, saturated in grease to 
the roots of his hair, crawled from beneath a dissected 
car where he had been swearing and doing something in 
the illumination of a greasy drop-lamp. I told him to 
bring his largest wrench and come out on the street. He 
appeared with a monkey wrench of proportions capable 
of taking a locomotive apart. I pointed to the truck and 
to my car, spoke about trolley wires and explained that 
we wanted light directed upward, to see if we had 
enough headroom. He was a man of few words but keen 
perception. 

“I get’cha,” he said, and opening the jaws of the 
wrench just wide enough to grasp the imderpart of each 
searchlight bracket, put a large foot on the front axle of 
my Ford to prevent the car being lifted bodily- He bent 
one and then the other light upward at the precise angle 
to give the car the appearance of having severely bumped 
a preceding vehicle. 
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This was exactly what I wanted. It gave me a satisfactory 
analysis of our situation and the animal was delivered, 
after due caution but without trouble, that same night. 
And while the giraffe had been in its crate for weeks, 
without turning, it proved to be in the pink of condition. 
By morning it was airily swinging about its big corrzd as if 
it had been there for years! 

There were so many experiences in chaperoning ani- 
mals that I began to feel pretty well seasoned in this 
game. I was learning a great deal about animal psychology 
in skipping my experiences through buffaloes, giraffes, 
giant pythons and the like. 

Once I was the escort from a big preserve in the Berk- 
shires of “Apache,” one of the finest bison ever to be ex- 
hibited and a flock of elk accompanying him. Apache was 
the type of buflfedo that has made the American nickel look 
like real money. The only trouble with him was that he 
required a crate so big we could not get it through the 
ordinary freight car door. The elk, already stowed, moved 
off in a line of cars which were to be shunted and re- 
assembled farther down the line. 

I sent Keeper Gleason ahead with the elk. He had ac- 
companied me to do the cleaning. It was up to me to 
stay with Apache — on a bleak and windy platform, waiting 
for a car with a higher door. 

It wasn't long before a car rolled up, pushed by a 
switch engine. The freightmaster had no help. Apache’s 
crate empty would have weighed close to four hundred 
pounds; this in turn was held down by the four-legged 
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giant’s two thousand pounds of beef and bone. As a result 
everybody in sight, including engineer and fireman of the 
switch engine, ivas called to give us a hand to start it 
moving. We levered it up with crowbars, got some pieces 
of pipe under it, rolled it into the car and threw in a 
couple of bales of hay. 

I gave the big fellow some water while near a hydrant. 
Although his eyes showed a lot of the white edge and he 
snorted in a way to make the uninitiated jump, he drank 
more that half of the sixteen-quart pail and began to eat 
some hay which I had shaken in to him. 

By this time I had become acquainted with the engi- 
neer, a kindly soul, whose name was Bill. Possibly he was 
a bit solicitous about me because he knew what I had in 
store — and I didn’t. Bill had a moustache like a walrus 
and continually smoked a short pipe which sizzled like a 
leaky steam joint. He wore a peaked and thin cloth cap 
which at one time had been broadly stamped around its 
edge with some brand of goods or food, now but &intly 
suggested through its veneer of coal dust. 

Bill asked me if I had eaten my supper. I told him there 
hadn’t been a chance to get any, owing to the mix-up 
with the bull’s crate. I asked him if there was time to 
run out to a coffee wagon at the edge of the yards, to get 
a bite and buy some pipe tobacco as I had run out of the 
latter. 

He looked disturbed and sorry and said there wasn't 
time because he had orders to get my car out of the way. 
He had to take it out to a siding and leave it there for a 
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string coming through which would pick me up and put 
me in contact with the cars which had gone out ahead. 
So that was that and Bill started for his engine. 

Evidently deciding that I didn’t look like a knockabout 
railroader and was peaked with the cold, he hesitated, 
then he invited me to ride in the engine. Its hissing, heat- 
radiating bulk looked so tremendously inviting that I 
climbed aboard. I still had visions that the car would be 
dropped not too far from a coffee wagon. But Bill com- 
pletely shattered this illusion. He opened the throttle 
of his dumpy four-wheeler until I was soon dancing and 
jumping around the steel floor of the cab. 

Presendy Bill raised the hinged lid of his seat and 
drew forth a much rumpled paper grocery bag. He next 
rummaged around, foimd a newspaper and tore off a 
page. “I had a sandwich left from m’lunch,” he said. 
“And y’might as well have it for supper. Here’s some 
terbaccer, too,’’ he added. He yanked a huge tinfoil 
package from his hip pocket, pouring a mixture as black 
as tea leaves into the newspage. “They’ll pick y’up in a 
while,” said Bill when I left him. “We gotta hop.” 

We shook hands when we patted. It was a kindly touch 
and I appreciated it. The engine pulled away. A lone 
switchman appeared from somewhere, threw over the 
ground-lock and climbed aboard. Then Bill streaked 
along the straightaway, his trail of smoke hinting at 
activities of his spidery fireman. Such are the rbanrp 
acquaintances of an animal chaperone. 

After some acrobatic manoeuvres I gained the floor of 
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the car and rejoined Apache. Once inside, I rolled the 
sliding doors shut against a bitter wind. There was still 
enough light to investigate the sandwich Bill had given 
me. It was of homemade bread with a fried egg and 
nothing from the hands of a professional chef ever tasted 
better. 

The appreciation of Bill’s tobacco was a difEerent story. 
Three or four minutes’ tussle with it in a pipe I had en- 
joyed for months convinced me that here was a brand 
few mortal men were strong enough to endure. Its efEect 
on my tongue was similar to tabasco sauce. 

The warming I had got from Bill’s engine soon wore 
away. Apache’s car was ghastly cold. I stamped and 
walked around and waited. Then I got out and ran up and 
down the track beside the solitary car — and finally 
climbed back into it. It was now pitch dark. Not knowing 
what on earth to do I listened to hear where Apache’s 
breath was coming from. I was curious to see whether his 
head was high or low, and whether he was still standing or 
lying down. Right there I made a tremendously important 
discovery. He was lying down and radiating heat! 

I felt like cheering. I rushed for the hay and shook one 
bale layer after another loose until it formed a high pile 
beside the crate. Then I burrowed right into that mound 
and within five minutes was comfortable and after a 
minute or so more was feist asleep. 

I was awakened by the slam of a bumper and the car 
jumped, but this didn't bother me any as I had probably 
been sleeping for several hours. It was merely an incident 
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of the night. Before I dropped ofE to sleep again there was 
the snorting of an engine somewhere ahead or behind. 
^^y only reaction was a very brief decision that the motion 
of a freight car was curiously difEerent from that of a Pull- 
man. I met the other animals the next morning and 
Gleason swung the batch into New York. 

Today, whenever I look at a buffalo, I have a feeling of 
affection for it; and on seeing a switch engine I often think 
of homemade bread. 



Cap Ricardo Speaks* 


by Courtney Ryley Cooper 




Maybe the heyday of the sawdust ring has passed now that 
the zoos are full of wild animals and motion pictures bring 
entertainment to every village. Stilly ifs a rare person even 
now who can resist the sightSj sounds^ and smells of a circus. 
Courtney Ryley Cooper was a circus enthusiast from boy- 
hood; as a man he spent much of his spare time chatting with 
circus folk and watching them practice. His Lions 'N* Tigers 
’N’ Everything is full of behind-the-scenes stories. One of the 
tense moments in any performance was the animal act with a 
cool trainer putting savage-looking lions, tigers and leopards 
through their paces. Here is Coopefs report of one old- 
timer^s methods of animal training and some of his most 
exciting experiences. 

* “Cap Ricardo Speaks" from Uons W' Tigers Everything by Courtney 
Ryley Cooper, reprinted by permission of little. Brown & Company. 





P ERHAPS the best way to realize how great a change 
has come about in animal training within the last few 
decades is to hear the story of a man who trained ani- 
mals fifty years ago, and who continued to train them 
throughout half a century. 

His name is Captain Richard (Dutch) Ricardo, a stocky 
man of iron-gray hair, deep-set eyes, and tight-lipped 
mouth, straight-lined beneath a closely cut mustache. I 
knew him twenty years — we were on the same show to- 
gether and 1 already have mentioned him a number of 
times in this book. 

Cap Ricardo — a captaincy among animal trainers is 
as necessary as a colonelcy to a Kentuckian — began as 
a runaway boy. But Cap’s adventures shall not be told 
in the third person. True, I have set them down from 
notes. But I have striven faithfully to act merely as a 
reporter. And so, Ladies-s-s-s and Gentle — men, I take 
great pleasua h , in introducing to you. Captain Dutch 
Ricardo, animal trainer extraordinary, and his reminis- 
cences of fifty years in the lion’s den. For the rest of this 
chapter. Captain Dutch Ricardo will speak for himself . 

258 
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I went into the arena as an animal trainer when I was 
a runaway boy, fifteen years old. The act consisted of five 
lions, three bears, two great Dane dogs and two bears, a 
“mixed group,” as it is known. Albert Stadler, their regu- 
lar trainer, had become ill. I was his helper, cage-cleaner 
and general assistant; I fell heir to the act. The danger 
of death for an inexperienced boy caused little concern 
either for the show or the audience. There was nothing 
extraordinary about my first performance. I wasn’t fright- 
ened, and the audience's interest lay chiefly in the hope 
that I would be killed. But I ivasn’t and after that I sub- 
stituted often. Also I continued to disappoint the audi- 
ence. The greatest change of the last fifty years has been 
in the bloodthirsty attitude of the average human being. 

Likewise the viewpoint toward animals has changed. 
Investigations have gone a long way toward proving that 
there isn’t so much difference between the human being 
and the beast after aU — that animals do think, and do 
reason, and do have the same primary emotions as the 
human. I’ll give you an example of an animal’s reasoning 
power: 

A good many years ago in Baltimore, Md., I was work- 
ing as a trainer at Bostock’s Menagerie. There was one 
lion in the outfit. Spitfire, a female, who, as far as I 'tvas 
concerned, lived up to her name. She growled and hissed 
if I even came near the cage. 

I didn’t care about that. I wasn’t her trainer. She be- 
longed to an act trained by Madame Pianca, and with her 
she was a tractable beast, until she became the mother of 
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several cubs and then, like any lioness with young, was 
hard to handle. One evening just as I was going to dinner 
Madame Pianca asked me to get the cubs out of Spitfire’s 
cage for the night. 

"You ran do it better yourself,” I said. “You know how 
she hates me.” 

However, the Madame persisted and I went to Spit- 
fire’s cage. As soon as I sighted the lioness, I noticed that 
she was extremely nervous, pacing her den with quick 
steps, or edging hastily along the bars as though in a fever 
of excitement. I spoke to her from a distance and she re- 
sponded immediately — she seemed glad to see me. I 
purred to her and she answered. Then, with a bound, she 
hurried to an opposite side of the cage, caught a cub by 
the scruff of the neck, brought it to the bars and tried to 
push it through to mel 

I saw now that there was no danger from the mother 
and went into the den. Spitfire continued to purr, and 
brought me her other cubs. 'Then, still surprised, I car- 
ried them away and went to my dinner. I had hardly 
seated myself in a restaurant across the street when a 
white faced cage-boy ran in with the reason for Spitfire’s 
action. The menagerie was afire 1 

Spitfire’s scent was naturally keener than that of a hu- 
man. She had caught the smell of smoke and knew its 
threat of danger. Personal animosity had frded in the 
greater emotion of striving to save her young. 

Fifty years ago, an occurrence like that would have 
been dismissed as a mere coincidence. Besides, the public 
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didn’t care. It wanted gore and thrills without much con- 
cern over how they were provided. A contest to the death 
between two animals to-day would result in wholesale ar- 
rests. Forty or fifty years ago they were commonplace 
affairs. I remember one that was held as late as thirty-five 
years ago, without more than local publicity attending it. 

I was working then for a Colonel Boone in San Fran- 
cisco. He had a menagerie in which were quartered a lion 
and a grizzly bear. Some gamblers stopped in front of the 
two cages one night and began an argument, as to whether 
the lion could whip die grizzly. Finally they asked me for 
an opinion. I said I thought the grizzly would win. Col- 
onel Boone felt the same way, as did one or two of the 
gamblers. The others believed in the lion. 

“Difference of opinion is what makes a hoss race,” said 
one of the gamblers. “Let’s try it out and see.” 

The lion was a bad one; it had tom up every trainer 
who had tried to work it and had a death record of two 
men. The grizzly had a mean temper also; soon the whole 
sporting element of San Francisco was betting on the re- 
sult. The fight was to be held in San Francisco Bay, on a 
barge for which we offered $500 rental. When the owner 
discovered what was about to hapfien, he immediately 
canceled the contract, but not for humane reasons. He 
had a better idea; he’d let us have the barge free for the 
fight, with a $1,000 bonus if we’d give him the saloon and 
gambling privileges. Then other barges were hired, to 
group about the .first one, and to take care of the spec- 
tators. As far as the batde was concerned, it was not even 
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a contest. The lion swung into its usual three-£oot fight- 
ing pose, lunging terrific blow^s with the fourth, which 
were disregarded by the grizzly, w^hich closed in, caught 
the lion to him, and crushed the life out of him. This was 
in a time when humane societies already had done much 
work and children were being taught in the schools to 
pay their dues and tvear a celluloid button proclaiming 
that they would work for kindness to dumb animals. One 
can judge from this what conditions must have been 
when I first went into the steel arena. 

In those times, the average crowd attended a wild ani- 
mal show to see fierce beasts attempt to kill a trainer, and 
the oftener the performance ended with the trainer car- 
ried aivay upon a stretcher, the better the crowd liked it. 

The restilt was a brutal afair. Everything about an 
animal exhibition was brutal, in fact. Animals were cheap 
and trainers cheaper, cage conditions were bad for the 
beasts, there was practically no care for their infirmities 
and little thought given to anything save their ability to 
be fierce and intractable in the training den. Red fire was 
used at the finish of the act, filling the arena and the 
house with smoke and creating an atmosphere of excite- 
ment. Guns were fired incessandy, attendants beat upon 
Chinese gongs, presumably to excite the beasts, and a 
smoking brazier with its container of red-hot irons was a 
fixture beside the arena. However, these irons were not 
used, as the audience thought, to fend off murderous ani- 
mals, but to force them from their pedestals and to their 
work! Trainers in those days did not know how to feed 
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animals to give them the proper energy and ambition; 
besides, there was no incentive for a beast to work. All 
they got for their efEorts were incessant cuttings from long 
bull and lunge whips, or blows from the lead-loaded butt 
ends. Every member of an animal act rvas bleeding when 
it came out of the arena. 

Conditions were little better for the trainers. The red 
fire, the use of gongs and noisemakers, of hot irons and 
incessant firing from pistols, the fear that was in every 
animal’s heart, made them undependable, treacherous, 
and often unmanageable. The audience wanted to see the 
trainer clawed up. Often it got what it desired. When it 
didn’t, the management hiked an injury. With the arena 
clouded by red fire smoke, the trainer would shout he had 
been hurt. Attendants would rush to the bars with hot 
irons to force the animals to the chutes. Then the trainer 
would reel from the arena, to be met at the door by an 
attendant who held either a cup of beef blood which he 
splattered over the animal man, or a beef liver which he 
slapped quickly across the trainer’s face. After that, the 
“injured” and gory lion tamer wotdd stagger forth to 
where the audience could get a good look at him, bow 
tragically — and collapse. Men would run forward with a 
piece of canvas, load him into it and cairy him away, pre- 
sumably to the hospital, while the press agent made the 
rounds of the papers with the announcement that at the 
next performance a new and more daring trainer would 
take his place. I have read my own obituary many times. 

I didn’t like this sort of thing. It all seemed so useless to 
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me, especially when I could make friends with animals so 
easily. But I was surrounded by tutors who professed to 
know their business. They in turn had been taught by 
ignorant men, held to lines of cruelty by equally ignorant 
audiences. Naturally I followed my teachers. 

Finally I broke an act or two of my own according to 
the rules then in use, and, by the time I was twenty I had 
taken my exhibition name of “Captain” Dutch Ricardo. 
Now and then I wrould find an animal that was unbroken 
and consequently amenable to kindness; I couldn’t help 
a natural feeling of friendship for the beast. Finally I 
taught a lion to walk a “tightrope” — a board about six 
inches wide — by persuasion instead of by force. But he 
didn’t walk fast enough to suit the owner of the show. He 
said he’d show me how it should be done. 

Naturally, the lion did not understand. Instead of 
“forcing” he merely cowered, hissing and growling. The 
owner got a broomstick to which he attached an electric 
wire. He turned on the current and began to prod the 
beast with this. It failed to move the lion. Finally, as the 
beast opened its mouth to roar at its tormentor, the 
owner jammed the broomstick with its sizzling electric 
wire down the animal’s throat. Not much chance for 
kindness in surroundings like that! 

Fierceness was forced on animals, even when those 
beasts tried to be tame and tractable. I was working once 
with a fair in Toronto, Canada, at which was a French- 
man with a big Russian bear. The Frenchman was half- 
drunk, sitting in a chair near his bear and reading a news- 
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paper. A newspaperman came along and asked the age of 
the animal. 

“None of your business!” said the trainer. 

The reporter laughed, and •walking over to the bear, 
which -was muzzled, began to pet him. The Frenchman 
jumped to his feet. 

“Don’t you know that’s a dangerous bear?” he asked— 
his act thrived on its fierceness. The newspaperman con- 
tinued his petting. 

“Seems tame enough to me,” he said. 

The Frenchman became furious. He threw away his 
newspaper, and jerking the muzzle from the bear’s head, 
tried to force the an imal to attack the ne'wspapeiman. 
The bear refused. 'The trainer became more angry. He 
began to kick and beat the beast in an attempt to drive 
him on, and the bear obeyed. But he bit the man he really 
hated, the trainer, knocking him do'wn and nearly cut- 
ting off one of his legs. Then as he broke to run, I caught 
the animal, jamming his head between the spokes of a 
■wagon until I could restore his muzzle. The Frenchman 
was taken to a hospital where his leg •was amputated and 
where he remained some months, while I included the 
bear as a part of my act and found him gentle, obedient 
and friendly. One day the Frenchman came back and 
wanted his bear. 

“Why should you take him?” I said. “You don’t know 
how to treat an anim al.” Then I offered him 50 for the 
beast. He wanted $500 . 1 countered with a bill of $565 
for taking care of the bear, and threatened to sue him for 
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it. That was the end — the bear stayed with me until his 

death and never showed any more signs of viciousness. 

That, of course, happened in later years, during the 
long weeding-out process and the struck between old 
and new ideas. In the meantime, the audiences continued 
to call for fierceness. WTien the ordinary act wasn’t strong 
enough, we tried the experiment of introducing fake vic- 
tims into the lion’s den. It was a great success. I forget 
how many times I have been married in the lion’s den, 
with the supposed trainer on the outside, with the bride 
apparently scared to death — she could handle lions just as 
well as I could and had been my wife for years — and with 
the preacher reading the service between the bars. The 
first time I ever did it was at an outdoor carnival. The 
crowd was so great that spectators even climbed distant 
trees to see over the heads of the throngs in front of them. 
For several years it was the greatest kind of a drawing 
card, and the remarks of the audience regarding the status 
of the bride and groom — lewd jokes which would result 
in arrest in this supposedly loose age — were as big a part 
of the show as the marriage itself. Gradually, however, 
spectators who had watched one marriage after another in 
various parts of the country discovered a surprising lack 
of ktalities, and the thrill died out. 

Then a greater one was introduced, that of a barber 
shaving a man in a den of lions or tigers. That went fine 
for a while too. But the barber was never killed and the 
barbee never got his throat cut, so this novelty went the 
way of the connubial one. It was about this time that I 
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found a new thrill for the audience and at the same time 
played my part in the newer standard of living as experi- 
enced by the captured animal. I found out how to train 
animals without an atom of cruelty and at the same time 
give the audience the thrill it wanted— and still ivants, if 
the truth be known. 

I do not say that I was the first person in the world to 
train wild animals with nothing but a kitchen chair and 
a buggy whip. I believe that I was; I have been told that 
the method was used about the same time in Germany. 
But I do know that I discovered the system as far as I was 
concerned, and that for years I was the only person using 
it in America. An ordinaiy kitchen chair in one hand and 
an equally ordinary buggy whip in the other seem frail 
weapons with which to enter a den of lions, or tigers, or a 
mixed group. Confidentially, however, there is no greater 
training aid than that kitchen chair. The buggjy whip is 
merely used to touch the animal, as it once touched the 
family horse, a guidance to his actions. As to my dis- 
covery — 

About a quarter of a century ago I sat in a training den 
on the old Bostock Trained Wild Animal Show studying 
a bunch of lions. As I have said before, I had always been 
more or less rebellious against the strai^t ideas of cruel- 
ties and beatings. Now and then I had fotmd animals 
tractable from the start; others, I had learned, could be 
more easily trained to tricks if I found out their natural 
talents. This I was doing on the discovery day— merely 
sitting in the arena with some six or eight lions, while 
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they strolled about, or played, or quarreled among them- 
selves. By this means, I could learn which ones were agile, 
which were evil-tempered, which were possessed of hu- 
mor; recess time in a training den is the same as recess 
time in a kindergarten. One has an opportunity to learn 
individualities. There was one I had not counted on. 

Years of old-time methods had made this particular 
lion crafty and hateful. After bullying the other animals, 
he climbed up on the arena and would not get do^vn. I 
cracked my whip at him, intending to follow this with a 
fusillade of blank revolver shots, but I had no chance. 
The lion leaped; instinctively I whirled and grasped the 
hea\'y kitchen chair, pushing it in front of me for protec- 
tion. The lion’s jaws were open; one leg struck him on the 
roof of the mouth. Instantly he recoiled, only to leap 
again. This time I let him have the chair, breaking his 
charge with it and at the same time leaping to the other 
end of the arena. The lion tore into that chair with the 
same joy that he would have tom into me — but it didn’t 
hurt the chair. After a time, apparently surprised at his in- 
ability to kill the thing. or hurt it, he stopped his attack 
and went to his pedestal. I knew then that I had a hew 
system of training. 

The next day I tried it with a fresh group of lions. 
Other charges were made — the same thing happened as 
on the day before. If the attack was vicious, I poked that 
leg straight at the roof of the mouth, causing no injury 
but giving the same pain that one receives through a blow 
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on the lips. But that pain meant kindness instead of the 
old cruelty. To explain: 

If you should attempt to harm a policeman and he 
should hit you with his dub in self-protection, you would 
have no recourse in law. The policeman was not harming 
you. He didn’t force you to hit him, and you got what you 
deserved when he* used his billy. The same thing applied 
to my animals. I treated them with the utmost kindness. 
I talked baby talk to them, and, laugh if you care to, the 
use of baby talk is a great factor in animal training. Try 
it yourself with a dog sometime; see which gets the great- 
est response, a harsh command or one given in a soothing 
voice, constantly complimentary. 

Therefore, if during this coaxing process an animal did 
attempt fierceness, and received pain instead of giving it, 
he looked on it as his own fault. Do I make myself dear? 
By this system the animal learns that as long as he lets the 
trainer alone, the trainer will let him alone. But when he 
encroaches he learns that the trainer can protect himself 
and issue punishment at the same time — by making the 
animal hint himself. Therefore he avoids doing the same 
thing again. It is the old story of the c h i l d and the hot 
stove: he doesn't touch it twice. 

Now, countering this, is the incessant stream of coaxing 
talk, the pleading, “Come on. Old Fellow, be a good boy 
now! That's it, be a good boy, nice old fellow, good old 
Ring, good boy, just a little farther — just a little farther. 
Ring, old partner!” Is it plain now? 
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I hope that it really was my discovery. At any rate, it is 
the system in use by practically every trainer to-day. The 
old days are gone. New ones of kindness and understand- 
ing have come even for the most treacherous of all ani- 
mals, the leopard. One of these animals, in particular, 
gave me the worst half-hour of my life. 

I was on the old Gaskell and Mundy Shows and a new 
leopard had been received that morning. No one knew 
much about him. We did not know whether he was 
straight from the jungle or whether he had been worked 
before. I was doubly careful when I went into his cage, 
talking gently and purring. The leopard received me 
cordially. 

At least he showed no signs of fight, and I put dowm the 
kitchen chair which I had poked ahead of me into the 
cage. Then I sat down and for a time merely talked to the 
beast. I purred to him and he purred in answer — he cer- 
tainly acted like a friendly fellow. However, knowing 
leopard nature, I -was still cautious. Finally, after a half- 
hour, I called for the hook-seats, and fastened them to the 
side of the cage. Then I touched the animal with my 
bug^ whip and gave him the command of “seats.” He 
obeyed, and I turned to the watchers outside. 

“This cat’s been worked before,” I said. 

I let him stay on that seat for a few minutes, sitting 
down myself and talking to him. I then sent him to the 
second seat and he obeyed readily. Again I seated myself 
to wait. But I was up again in an instant. The leopard had 
leaped! 
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He had me by the face and chest and torso and throat 
all in an instant, his teeth tearing into my cheeks, danger- 
ously close to my eyes, his claws ripping my chest. I had 
dropped my whip now; it was a battle of muscle and of a 
fight to keep consciousness until I could fend the beast 
from me. My hands had become slippery with blood; my 
arms had been almost stripped of flesh, even the tendons 
being laid bare in places. We wrestled silently, fiercely, 
save for the noise of tearing flesh and the occasional snarl 
of the beast as I temporarily broke his hold and forced 
him for an instant from me. 

Outside the cage, however, there was the shouting of 
men and the screams of women as a crowd gathered, show 
attendants striving vainly to hold back tbt throng. A p>o- 
liceman forced his way through the crowd, drawing his 
revolver. 

■ “Turn this wayl” he shouted. “I’ll shoot him!” 

“Put down that gun!” I answered. “You can’t hit him 
without hitting me!” 

Then I deliberately turned my back on him. A woman 
trainer had seized a broomstick and was poking it through 
the bars at the leopard. I edged toward her. 

I was about done for. My face, neck and chest were 
badly cut. My body and stomach were slashed in a hun- 
dred places. My legs were deeply scored, even to my knees. 
I was losing a great amount of blood. I struggled closer to 
the bars; then as the woman struck again at the leopard 
with the broomstick, he turned slightly to roar a challenge 
at her. Thfa was my chance. As he turned his head back 
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to me, jaws widespread, I doubled my left arm, and with 
all my strength jammed my elbow down his throat, gag- 
ging him. 

Hastily I backed to the door of the cage and opened it 
with my free hand. Then swiftly I (edged through, hold- 
ing the steel door tight against my body and literally scrap- 
ing the leopard off as I did so. Volunteers leaped to catch 
me and to bolt the door again. Then I staggered away for 
a doctor, while the dancing girls on the ballyhoo plat- 
forms fainted, one after another, at the sight of me, 
strangely like tenpins in a bowling alley. 

The claw and tooth marks ran into the hundreds; I 
don’t know how many. It was as though I had been run 
through a chopping machine; muscles were stripped in 
places, the lotver lid was tom from one eye, my scalp had 
been loosened, the backs of my hands laid as clean of flesh 
as though flesh never had existed there. But I did not lose 
consciousness, either while the doctor worked hour upon 
hour at stitching and bandaging, nor afterwards. I was 
the trainer of a new group of lions, and it is one of the 
rules of performing an animal act that there must be an 
unbroken continuity of performance. I had to work my 
act that night. 

What the lions would do when they saw me, I could 
not guess. I only knew I had to work that act. I had found 
that I could move my right hand slightly. That would be 
enough, I felt, to hold my buggy whip and give the cues 
by which the beasts were sent to and from their pedestals. 

I was bandaged from my knees to the top of my head. 
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My face was entirely covered except for two tiny eye- 
holes; my head was encased in a full capy-bandage, about 
which I wrapped a colored handkerchief, Spanish style, 
to conceal my injuries from the audience. There was litde 
sense in that; my shirt could not close at the neck, and the 
sleeves had been cut from it, owing to the thickness of the 
arm bandages. As for my arms themselves, they were 
strapped to my sides; one hand completely useless, the 
other movable only from the wrist. I went into the arena. 

For an instant the lions milled excitedly, and I waited 
at the arena entrance, hesitant about approach. They 
roared and bounded from their pedestals to the ground 
and back again; if lions believe in ghosts, I tvas mistaken 
for one, for a moment at least. Then, above the smell of 
medication, one of the older cats caught my scent and an- 
swered my purring, mufified from behind the bandages. 
Slowly, one after another, they went to their jjedestals and 
awaited my commands. At last they swung into their rou- 
tine as though there was nothing wrong with their mas- 
ter. After years, it seemed, the act was over, and I stag- 
gered out of the arena to take my bow. Is it any wonder I 
detest leopards? 

Otherwise, however, animals come to depend upon 
their trainers to a large extent, in the same way that a 
derk depends upon his boss. If the head of an ofiice is up- 
set, the whole organization soon becomes the same way. 
But while an office force may take it out in talk and mis- 
takes, the result with animals is different. Teeth and 
daws are their only mode of expression. It is up to the 
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trainer to keep them steady, no matter what the cause 
may be. I have held my animals calm in many a storm, 
with the canvas lashing overhead and the quarterpoles 
dancing so madly that the audience itself was on the verge 
of panic. But the animals held steady simply because I 
held steady; if I could keep my head, they could too. 

Human beings often commit murder without a real 
desire to kill. The good trainer knows that the same rule 
applies to animals; no matter how well trained and 
friendly his beasts may be, an unusual incident may 
throw them off balance. Unless their boss’s brain is agile 
enough to combat that incident, they may kill him. 

With Colonel Boone’s show, many years ago in San 
Francisco, was a trainer named Fritz Greenbuig, who in 
addition to working an act consisting of seven lions and 
two great Dane dogs, possessed two other lions which he 
drove about the arena, hitched to a chariot. One of them, 
named Parnell, was inclined to fight at night, with the 
result that Greenbuig put a collar and chain on him after 
each performance. 

One night we all started to dinner, and Fritz said that 
he would join us in a few minutes, that he was going to 
put on Parnell’s collar. He went on to his work and we 
went to dinner. Just as we sat down, the electric lights — 
they had a habit of winking in those days — went out for 
about five minutes. When they came on again and the res- 
taurant resumed the serving of food, we ate without much 
thought of Fritz. He had not appeared, but that was noth- 
ing unusual. There might have been work to do around 
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the menagerie, or he might have decided to go somewhere 
else for his meal. An hour or so passed, and we returned 
to the show. Fritz was not there. After a half-hour more 
in which he did not app>ear, we began to look for him. 
There rvas no evidence of disturbance in the cage; cer- 
tainly he was not there. But at last we decided to make a 
closer investigation. 

The lions were roaming their den as usual; only a 
slight flutter of something in a far comer attracted our 
attention as one of the great cats passed over it, rumpling 
it with his heavy foot. It was a piece of cloth; -we hurried 
closer. Then something roxmd seemed to evolve from the 
shadows — with black, staring eyes. It was a human skull. 

We found the other bones, scattered and broken. Fritz 
had not kept his head when those lights went out. Evi- 
dently he had become panicky, and the animals had done 
likewise. They had attacked the strange thing which had 
bumped against them in the dark. The attack had con- 
tinued until death, and with the salt taste of human blood 
they had reverted to primary instincts. The bones were 
licked clean when we found them. 

Against this was an experience of my own some years 
later. I had evolved an act in which I sat at a table, the 
open drawer of which was toward me and filled with 
strips of beef. About me, upon their pedestals, were 
grouped five lions* three males and two females. I called 
the act “The Feast of Kings.” 

The performance was one of animal control. Starting 
at the right, I would feed the two lions strips of meat from 
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my hand, making each wait until his turn came. Then I 
would switch to the left and feed the two beasts there. 
After I had done this, I w'ould take a long strip of meat 
and place one end of it in the mouth of the lioness which 
faced me, taking the other end betw^een my otvn teeth. 
Then, with only a few inches betw’een us, the lioness and 
I would have a tug of war for possession of the food; first 
she would pull me half over the table, then I would re- 
taliate by stretching her a foot or so in my direction. One 
night, I had fed the four other lions. I had placed the 
strip of meat between the teeth of the lioness and taken 
the other end in my own mouth. She was just pulling me 
across the table; the audience was applauding. Then the 
lights went out! 

Immediately the audience began to fret; I could hear 
seats rattling as various groups rose; herd instinct applies 
both to humans and animals. I could hear ushers ralH -ng 
for order, and nearer, the anxious call of assistants: 

“Cap! Cap! Are you all right?” 

“Shut up!” I commanded between closed teeth. I had 
not released that strip of meat. Then I continued talking, 
as I had done every instant since those lights flickered out: 
“Major! Duke! Prince! Easy boys — e-a-s-y now! Hold it, 
boys! Hold it! Queen! Betsy! H-o-l-d it!” And at the same 
time, I continued to sway and pull on that strip of meat, 
the lioness opposite me doing the same. Only one move 
out of the ordinary did I make, and of that the lions knew 
nothing. Carefully — so carefuUy that I did not even dis- 
play the motion to the lioness with whom I was playing a 
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pitch-black tug of war — I had reached into my boot-top 
for my blank-cartridged revolver, carried there for emer- 
gency. I knew the position of the arena door; in the same 
tone that I was using to the lions, I called to an assistant 
to unstrap it and have it ready for quick opening. 

“I’ve got her unstrapped!” the excited voice answered. 
“Want to make the run now? Don’t know when the lights 
are coming on — they've sent for lanterns.” 

“Shut up! Stay by that door! Easy Prince! Duke, hold 
that seat — hold it Duke — !” 

Then the lights came on again. An audience, scattered 
from the topmost row of seats down to the hippodrome 
track, turned and, still obeying the herd instinct, re- 
turned to its former position. And I, in the arena, finish- 
ing my tug of war with that strip of meat. 

Flightiness in the training den is, in fact, a cardinal sin. 
On a show where I worked recently, I watched with a 
great deal of interest the vain attempts of a man to train 
a certain lion. The man was nervous, the lion was the 
same. They had constant brushes. One day the Hon ran 
the trainer out of the arena. The man went to the man- 
ager. 

“I can’t go on!” he said. “That lion’s bad. He’ll get me 
if I try to do anything more with him.” 

“G’wan,” I said, “that lion’s not bad.” 

'The manager laughed. 

“I guess you think you could handle him?” 

“I’ll bet you a new suit of clothes that I can put him 
through the whole routine, and even put my head inside 
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o£ his mouth in twenty-four hours and never get a 

scratch!” 

The manager walked atvay, jeering over his shoulder: 

“I always thought you were crazy; noiv I know it.” 

“Is it a bet?” I asked. 

“Sure it’s a bet." 

The next day I got my new suit of clothes and the 
manager threw a new hat into the bargain. I had sent that 
lion through his entire routine, not once but several 
times, and I had put my head in his mouth until both he 
and I were tired of the stunt. There wasn’t any miracle 
about it. The trainer’s nervousness had increased that of 
the lion until both were at fighting edge. I simply took 
things easy with the brute, coaxing him and petting him; 
baby talk with that lion did what forcing and rough com- 
mands could never accomplish. The lion was a sensitive 
beast, that was all. 

The caged animal really wants to do his part, if you’ll 
only give him a chance. I remember a lion named Julius 
which had experienced about everything in the world 
that could make a beast bad. After having been handled 
by inexperienced persons with a picture company, he was 
purchased by an equally inexperienced showman who 
believed that a lion act would take well in Old Mexico. 
He took the lion there and turned him over to a Mexican 
trainer whose sole knowledge of animals was what he 
had gotten from hearsay, coupled with the belief that one 
must have a hypnotic eye and a strong right arm to cow 
a wild beast. He tried it with this lion and got killed. 
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Then the owner conceived the idea that he could make 
the lion safe for handling by knocking out all his teeth. 
The poor brute was strapped and tied and his teeth were 
broken out one by one, as cruel a piece of human ignor- 
ance as I ever heard of; it accomplished nothing. The lion 
still had his claws, and even had the cheerful thought 
struck this man to pull these out by the roots, the beast 
would have continued to possess his muscles, A lion fights 
by striking, and the force of his blow is sufficient to disem 
bowel animals even larger than he. Deprived of his claws 
his blow would not have the same tearing qualities, it is 
true, but it would possess the force sufficient to cause fatal 
internal injuries. 

But the teeth were knocked out and the lion made 
“safe.” He was so safe in fact that the next trainer, relying 
on the lion’s reputation and believing that he must use 
force, was attacked, almost at the first command. His 
clothing was ripped from him and he was clawed into in- 
sensibility. The lion was sold as a cage beast, and its repu- 
tation traveled with it — that of being a “bad actor,” an 
“untamable” and a “man-killer.” At last he came to me, 
and I treated him as 1 treated all the rest. I stopped by his 
cage and talked to him. I called him pet names, and I 
treated him gently. One day I determined to see just how 
fierce he was and took him into the arena. 

He didn’t have many tridcs, it is true— he'd never had 
time to learn many. But he responded and he learned. 
More than that, he seemed all the more willing to work 
because he had found someone who didn’t beat him or 
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force him. I worked that lion four years, and did not even 
get as much as a scratch. You’ll find few humans with 
that much sense of forgiveness! 

To tell the truth, it is usually the trainer’s own fault 
when he gets tom up. I know that such has been my ex- 
perience; even with that leopard which nearly ended my 
life. I took too much for granted; I gave the leopard qual- 
ities which I should have known he didn’t have. Most of 
my accidents have been preventable. A lion tamer gets 
careless. 

Once, while working for Colonel P. J. Mundy, I had a 
lion about which I boasted to everyone. He was the stead- 
iest performer I ever had seen, and whenever an argu- 
ment came up about animals, he was always my example 
of a good-tempered beast. But one afternoon as I started 
into his den to give him a workout, I had a hunch to stay 
out. 

I forced the feeling aside and went in. The lion jumped 
to his pedestal, then refused to budge. I coaxed him a 
moment, in vain. Then I started to move closer, my 
kitchen chair before me, for I realized suddenly that the 
brute’s temper had changed. He was looking for a fight. 
Even my kitchen chair wasn’t enough when he leaped; it 
was knocked aside and the lion was upon me, sending me 
half across the arena with one sweeping blow of his fore- 
paw. 

In an instant he followed, striking me again, and break- 
ing my left arm. Then he mauled me, first to one side. 
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then the other, at last to leave me, walk across the arena, 
and there squat on his haunches, merely watching. 

No assistant was near. For a time I lay still, wondering 
what the lion intended to do w’hen I attempted to escape. 
There was only one way to find out, and at last I struggled 
to my feet; the beast made no attempt to follow^ me. He 
merely sat there; he neither growled nor snarled — he 
merely watched, and that was all, as I dragged myself to 
the door, unstrapped it, and went out of the arena. 

That night in the hospital I still was thinking about it. 
As I looked back upon the attack, I saw that there was 
some reason for it all, as though the animal wrere angry 
about a specific thing and had expressed himself in the 
only way he knew. At last it came to me: for six years I 
had fed that lion promptly at five o'clock, and then, when 
his meal was done, had worked him. That explained my 
feeling of premonition as I entered the den — I had for- 
gotten to feed him! The change in procedure had thrown 
the animal off balance. Besides that, he was grouchy be- 
cause he had been asked to work without food. No won- 
der he had punished me, and then sat down and allowed 
me to think it over — which I did in the hospital! After 
my arm got well, I worked this lion consistently for years 
and never had another encounter with him. 

The average person, of course, would reason that since 
an animal knows nothing about clocks, he would natu- 
raly not know whether it was feeding time or not. That is 
entirely wrong. How they do it, I cannot understand, but 
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an animzil has a pretty exact knowledge o£ time. I have 
tested it often. I have often taken their word for it instead 
of bothering to look at my watch. 

A good example of this came w’hile I was acting as 
nurse to a number of orang-outangs for one of the big 
circuses. The shipment had started from Borneo with a 
total of twenty-two, eighteen of which had died through 
feeding problems. The remaining four were given into 
my care, for a sj'stem of dieting which must be exact and 
punctual. Meals were prepared for them at certain 
hours; after a time I noticed that the four orangs gathered 
at the cage netting at almost precisely the minute I should 
start my cooking. After they had become strengthy again, 
I decided to test them, and would deliberately forget to 
look at my watch. They did not fail once to remind me, 
and if I still hesitated, there would be a chorus of whim- 
pering and pleadings which made the matter emphatic. 

The dumbness of animals therefore is not their own 
ignorance, but ours. Because we don’t know how to talk 
their languages, and because we don’t understand their 
ways, we believe they don’t know a number of things 
which are supposed to be wholly human. That is our own 
blindness. For years, we tried to teach animals to work, 
instead of to play! Recreation is in truth a fundamental 
of animal training to-day, especially for such stunts as 
the “untamable act” which the lion Duke and I did to- 
gether so many years. It was the act in which Duke ap- 
parently tried to kill me and chased me from the cage at 
“each and every performance.” 
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The explanation lay in the feet that Duke understood 
wholly the spirit of play— and as I have mentioned be- 
fore, it is upon this that the supposedly fierce untamable 
act is founded. Perhaps I can explain better by telling 
|ust how that training is done. 

Have you ever played with a dog and a stick, letting 
him pretend to attack it tmtil you wanted him to stop? 
The untamable and chase acts are handled in the same 
manner. The first thing to do, of course, is to choose a 
levelheaded animal with plenty of spirit, so that he will 
enjoy the exercise. Then, with a broomstick, you go to 
the outside of the cage, pounding it on the floor in front 
of him and shouting until he becomes slightly irritated 
and makes a bound for it. 

Immediately your whole attitude changes. You jerk 
the stick away. Your voice changes. The commands are 
soothing ones: “Easy, therel That’s enough! Easy old boy! 
Easy now!” The lion naturally is puzzled. The thing is 
repeated. Again he attacks. Again he is halted and coaxed 
and soothed. Far sooner than one would expect, that lion 
begins to get the idea. This is a game of some sort, in 
which the stick isn’t an enemy but a supposed one, and 
his part is not to be really mad, but to pretend it. So well 
do animals learn this that I can go to the cages of any 
beast under my control, particularly when photographs 
are to be taken, shake my fists and make feces and imme- 
diately have those animals apparently trying to break the 
very bars to get at me. Then I can change my tone and as 
quickly reach between those bars and ruffle the manes of 
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those same animals, pat them on the head, and even pull 
their ears without the slightest danger. They know it’s 
all pretense. 

Since pretense forms the basis of the untamable act, in 
which the trainer pretends to try to force the animal into 
its tricks and the animal in turn pretends to become so 
infuriated that he finally drives the lion tamer out of the 
den, the whole aflbir is simply an amplification of that 
work with the broomstick. 

After the trainer has firmly fixed in the animal’s mind 
the fact that there is no danger in the stick, and to chase 
it only so far, he substitutes an animate object for the in- 
animate one, the same being himself. This step is to go 
into the cage, walk dose to the lion, shout, stamp your 
feet and taunt the animal. He’ll start for you at last. Then 
the switch of demeanor comes again, the command to 
halt, the soothing baby talk. Of course, this isn’t recom- 
mended for a person who doesn’t understand animals, or 
as a new Saturday night diversion; nevertheless, it is sur- 
prising how quickly the animal gets the idea. After the 
first few primary lessons, it is easy to enlarge upon the 
first steps — and to create a scene in which the animal and 
trainer are apparently fighting each other every inch of 
the way, but which is nothing but imitation, and which, 
for both, is a lot of fun. 

Conditions have changed in the animal den. Where 
there was suffering there now is peace, where there was 
forcing there exists to-day a communion and understand- 
ing between the trainer and his beasts which accomplishes 
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more than all the cruelty in the world. Just as I make no 
excuses for the old-time training methods, and just as I 
do not deny that there was bloodthirstiness in them, inhu- 
manity and cruelty, so do I insist that in present days the 
average caged beast is much better off in captivity than in 
the wild state. To those W'ho protest this statement I re- 
spectfully insist that they don't know animals. And there 
are many who fall in this category! 

Thus ends Cap Ricardo's story. It must have been great 
fun while it lasted! 




The Great Climb* 


by Edwin Muller, Jr. 




Mountain climbing is one of the few adventures left to 
man where ^ in the last analysis, success depends squarely upon 
muscle coordination, physical skill, determination, and cour- 
age; no mechanical or scientific aids so far have given man 
the edge in conquering mountains. The golden age of climb- 
ing was the nineteenth century when men first challenged 
this last frontier in Europe. **The Great Climb,” the story of 
the Matterhorn, is only one chapter in Edwin Muixer's saga 
of Alpine climbing They Climbed The Alps. 

♦ “The Great Oimb” from They Climbed the Alps by Edwin Muller, Jr,, 
reprinted by x>eniussion of the author. 



Late one summer aftemoon a climber was slowly 
working his way down the rock face of an Alpine peak. 
He had not been to the top — no one had been to the top. 
In fact expert mountaineers all over Europe had called 
it a mountain that no one would ever climb. This man 
had been drawn by its legend of inaccessibility. His vaca- 
tions were spent in tramping about its base, scanning its 
tremendous precipices for some way by which resolute 
climbers might haul themselves to the summit. Three or 
four times he had persuaded reluctant guides to try the 
ascent with him, but always the rock had repulsed them. 
It had been the same with other parties. Ice-glazed rliffa , 
avalanches, sudden storms, the terror with which the peak 
inspired the boldest guides — these had combined to de- 
feat all comers. 

On this particular aftemoon the man had not tried for 
the summit. It was a reconnoitring trip, undertaken alone 
to spy out new routes. He had spent two days high up on 
the flank of the mountain, sleeping at night in a small 
tent set on a narrow shelf overhanging a thousand foot 
precipice. Now he was on the way back to his head- 
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quarters, a primitive inn whose roof he could pick out 
among the chalets of the little village six thousand feet 
below. 

He lowered himself by rope down a “chimney,” an 
almost perpendicular cleft in the face of the cliff. Then 
down a steep slope of ice by steps that he had cut the day 
before. Then across a rock face, clinging by hand and 
foot. All this was familiar ground to him, and he felt no 
uneasiness. 

Then the unexpected happened. One more steep ice 
slope had to be descended, and below was another per- 
pendicular “chimney” dropping sharply to a precipice 
hanging eight hundred feet, sheer above a crevassed gla- 
cier. Here the mid-day sun had almost obliterated his 
laboriously cut steps of the day before, and he had fool- 
ishly left behind in the high-level tent the ax with which 
he could have renewed them. Still there were only five 
or six steps to go. Placing each foot with painstaking care, 
he started down. The first was safely negotiated, his nails 
biting a precarious hold, the second, the third— but at 
the fourth he slipped, and the world turned over. 

Let him tell it. 

“The knapsack brought my head down first, and I 
pitdied into some rocks about a dozen feet below; they 
caught something and tumbled me off the edge, head 
over heels into the gully; the baton was dashed from my 
hands, and 1 whirled downwards in a series of bounds, 
each longer than the last, now over ice, now into rocks; 
each striking my head four or five times, each time with 
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increased force. The last bound sent me spinning through 
the air, in a leap of fifty or sixty feet, from one side of the 
guUy to the other, and I struck the rocks, luckily, with 
the whole of my left side. They caught my clothes for a 
moment, and I fell back onto the snotv with motion ar- 
rested. My head fortunately came the right side up and 
a few frantic catches brought me to a halt in the neck of 
the gully, and on the verge of the precipice. Baton, hat, 
and veil skimmed by and disappeared, and the crash of 
the rocks— which I had started — as they fell onto the 
glacier, told how narrow had been the escape from utter 
destruction. As it was, I fell nearly 200 feet in seven or 
eight bounds. Ten feet more would have taken me in 
one gigantic leap of 800 feet on to the glacier below. 

“The situation was sufficiently serious. The rocks 
could not be let go for a moment, and the blood was 
spurting out of more than twenty cuts. The most serious 
ones were in the head, and I vainly tried to close them 
with one hand, whilst holding on with the other. It rvas 
useless; the blood jerked out in blinding jets at each 
pulsation. At last, in a moment of inspiration, I kicked 
out a big lump of snow, and stuck it as a plaster on my 
head. The idea was a happy one, and the flow of blood 
diminished. Then scrambling up, I got, not a moment 
too soon, to a place of safety, and feinted away.” 

He returned to consciousness as the sun was setting. 
Forttmately the five thousand feet of descent that re- 
mained was comparatively easy. He crept painfully down 
in the gathering darkness, in desperate fear lest he should 
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faint again and lie out through a freezing night. Finally 
he reached his inn, submitted to the rude doctoring of 
the inn-keeper and was put to bed for a week. 

The day after he was allowed out of bed he was high on 
the mountain again. 

The man was Edward Whymper and the mountain was 
the Matterhorn. Looking back across the sixty years that 
have passed since that stimmer afternoon, the long strug- 
gle between these two antagonists takes on the aspect of a 
far-off battle between giants of a mythical age. The Mat- 
terhorn was guarded by the fates. Whymper finally 
climbed to its sum m it. But the day that he did it was one 
whose memory, throughout his life, brought him the 
keenest pangs of sorrow that a man can feel. 

The approach to the Matterhorn is a masterpiece of 
dramatic effect. The main stream of tourist travel flows 
through Switzerland along the Rhone Valley, from the 
blue Lake of Geneva on the west to the great tunnel of 
the Simplon, sixty miles to the east. This flat valley, the 
floor of which is only three or four miles wide, is bor- 
dered on either side by shouldering mountain walls. 
These are pierced in several places by narrow entrances 
to subsidiary valleys which lead back ten to twenty miles 
into the heart of the snow peaks behind. One of these 
min or valleys, the Nikolai-thal, is entered at the little 
town of Visp, where one changes from the express train 
of the Rhone Valley to the rack and pinion road that 
climbs slowly up the eighteen miles to the famous moun- 
taineering centre Zermatt. It takes three to four hours 
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and one could wish it even more prolonged if one were 
not impatient for the climax at the end. The valley is cut 
so deep into the central chain of the Alps that, in some 
places, the sun only reaches its floor for a few hours of the 
day. Leaning from the broad windows of the observation 
car, one gets glimpses of boiling water-falls and lofty 
snow fields above. Finally the train swings around a rocky 
comer and the great mountain thrusts itself suddenly 
into view. Its unexpected height and overhanging mass 
are startling, one’s fece is raised sharply to look at it, it 
seems overhead. 

The Matterhorn is one of those phenomena that infect 
with descriptive frenzy men who ordinarily speak and 
write like rational beings, Tyndall, a sober scientist, de 
Saussure, a traveller in the prim eighteenth century, oth- 
ers of equzdly undemonstrative nature, all break into a 
rash of superlative adjectives. If sophisticated cosmopoli- 
tans are so affected, it is easy to see why the peasants of 
neighboring valleys looked upon it with superstitious 
awe. They firmly believed it to be the highest mountain 
in the world. Around its upper slopes, they said, a line 
was drawn beyond which no man could go. “Within that 
invisible line gini and afreets did exist — the wandering 
Jew and the spirits of the damned.’’ On its summit was a 
ruined city wherein the spirits dwelt. 

Until about i860 no one had considered the ascent of 
the Matterhorn as a serious possibility. For many years 
tourists had been drawn to its base, to Zermatt on the 
Swiss side and to the Valtoumanche on its Italian slope. 
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Among them were mountaineers who had climbed most 
of the other major AJpine peaks. They examined the pos- 
sible routes to the top, talked with the native guides and 
then went elsewhere to easier conquests. 

The eighteen-sixties were the golden age of mountain- 
eering. The British AJpine Club was founded by a group 
of adventurous spirits who were united in a passionate 
love for their sport. Every summer they set forth to the 
Alps, singly and in groups, and by the end of each season 
the number of virgin peaks was further reduced. Their 
Club Journal became a record of exciting adventure the 
reading of which is in itself a thrilling experience. The 
Germans, the French, and the Italians entered the com- 
petition. Climbing came into its own. 

As the number of undimbed peaks grew smaller with 
the conquest of the Weisshom and other rugged giants, 
the bolder spirits turned again to the challenging riddle 
of the Matterhorn. They toiled up the Homli ridge and 
reconnoitred — this was long before the days of the rack 
and pinion — and re-examined the mountain. In 2^ermatt 
they were on familiar groimd. With good reason it had 
become one of the great dimbing centres of Europe. The 
town is set in the midst of a great amphitheatre of snow 
peaks and glaciers, Monte Rosa, the Weisshom, the Dent 
Blanche of ethereal beauty, the huge massif of the Mis- 
chabel and a score of others. In Zermatt the climbers had 
consigned themselves to the hospitality of Herr Seiler, 
the founder of a famous line of inn-keepers. Establishing 
headquarters at his comfortable inn, they sallied forth 
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and cut down the number of unclimbed peaks until only 

the Matterhorn remained. They accepted its challenge. 

From the Zermatt side the mountain looked impossible. 
Facing them on that side W’as the great East Face which, 
starting at an apparent angle of 45“, soared up eight thou- 
sand feet, steeper and steeper, to the perpendicular and 
even beyond. Shaking their heads the climbers -went off 
to observe the other faces, for they knew the mountain to 
be a pyramid with four faces and four corresponding 
ridges. They turned to the left, but a glance at that face 
seemed to show one smooth inaccessible cliff from base 
to s umm it. So they went around to the right to that face, 
which descends to the Z’mutt Glacier. But there a series 
of ghastly precipices equally forbade the attempt. (These 
reconnaissances, of course, extended over several years, 
and were the accumulated experiences of many climbers.) 
There was left only the Italian face, so some said good-bye 
to Herr Seiler, made a long day’s journey across the main 
divide of the Alps by the glacier pass of the Theodule 
and established themselves in the tiny hamlet of Breuil. 
This was at the head of the Valtoumanche, a picturesque 
valley leading down to join a larger one which continued 
to the flat plains of Lombardy. 

This Italian face, as seen from Breuil, looked as if it 
m%ht be climbed by a brave and skilful party. From this 
direction the moimtain appeared to be broken up into a 
series of wedge-shaped pyramidal masses. This broken ir- 
regularity seemed to offer a chance to adept rock-climbers. 
Accordingly the early attempts were made on this side. 
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Those who came to make their climbing base in the 
Valtoumanche found a community even more primitive 
than that of Zermatt. Breuil at the head of the valley in 
the shadow of the Matterhorn was a cluster of a dozen 
rude chalets with one unpretentious inn. The native 
peasants lived happily in filthy quarters, were ruled in 
most things by their Catholic pastors, and made a scant 
living by the manufacture of cheese. In the intervals of 
the latter they were open to engagement as guides, al- 
though this had by no means become the skilled profession 
that it is today. Among them was at least one great 
climber, Jean Antoine Carrel, the cock of the valley. He 
was a bronzed, resolute young fellow with a defiant air 
and a pugnacious nature. He differed from most of his 
neighbors in having not only physical courage and en- 
durance, but a bold initiative as well. He had even dared 
to doubt the invulnerability of the Matterhorn, and had 
led several exploring parties high up on its slopes. An- 
other distinctive figure was Luc Meynet, a bright-eyed 
little hunchback. He lived in a miserable hovel where he 
worked hard all day to support the children of his dead 
brother, but he carolled away at his labor as if he had 
never heard that we live in a world of trouble. In spite of 
his deformity he was a mighty man on the mountains and 
was the mainstay of many of the early climbing parties. 

To supplement this local talent the Alpine Club men 
brought in gfuides from Zermatt and other parts of Switz- 
erland. One of them, Bennen by name, sent by Professor 
Tyndall to reconnoitre the Italian face, came back with 
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a discouraging report. “Herr, I have examined the moun- 
tain carefully, and find it more difficult and dangerous 
than I had imagined. There is no place upon it where we 
could well pass the night. We might do so on yonder col 
upon the snow, but there we should be almost frozen to 
death, and totally unfit for the work of the next day. On 
the rocks there is no ledge or cranny which could give us 
proper harborage; and starting from Breuil it is certainly 
impossible to reach the summit in a single day,” 

Nevertheless Professor Tyndall did try the ascent, re- 
tired beaten, came back for another eflFort, and then an- 
other. Kennedy, M ’Donald, and other experts had no 
better success. In the years 1860-64 at least fifteen serious 
attempts were made, most of them on the Italian side. 
The experience gained by each party helped the strategy 
of the next, and the highest point reached was pushed 
further and further toward the summit. But, although 
the unclimbed portion shrank before successive attacks, 
the confidence of the climbers was not improved. The 
higher one climbed the more the difficulties increased, 
until the last few hundred feet seemed beyond h uman 
accomplishment. Tyndall was finally able to set foot 800 
feet from the summit, but he came back utterly discour- 
aged and, at last, ready to abandon the moimtain forever. 
His party had included Carrel and three others of the 
best glides obtainable, all in perfect condition. Weather 
and snow conditions were ideal, as were the mental and 
physical equipment of the party. Yet, after standing al- 
most within a stone’s throw of the top they had to come 
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down beaten. Can anyone blame the professor for having 
had enough? 

And now another figure makes his entrance. Edward 
"VVhymper was an English artist who had waited until his 
late thirties to discover that climbing ivas to be the great 
passion of his life. Up to i860 he had not even seen a real 
mountain. In that year he was commissioned by a London 
. publisher to make sketches of some notable ascents that 
were scheduled in the Dauphin6 Alps. The climbs were 
never completed, as the peaks proved too much for the 
attacking party, but Whymper had his first taste of moun- 
taineering. The next year he returned with a companion 
and successfully accomplished the ascents of the Dau- 
phin6 peaks, then for the next five years he ranged up and 
down the Alps, seeking the difficult and untried. 

He was a man of singularly mixed characteristics. He 
had the traditional British reticence, modesty and antip- 
athy to display, combined with the highest degree of 
physical and moral courage. But, if “muddling through” 
be a British trait, there was none of it in Whymper. His 
mental habits were exact and thorough; he had the type 
of mind that insists on planning an action to its last detail 
before beginning its ^ecution. He was an artist, a scien- 
tist, and a man of deeds; it is hard to say which of the 
three was uppermost. 

Very early in his mountain career Whymper was drawn 
to Matterhorn. Here was a first-rate problem to be solved 
and, without broadcasting his determination, he decided 
that he was the man to solve it. Like the others, he con- 
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centrated his attention at first on the Italian side. He saw 
that the chief difficulty was in the unusual extent of the 
steep and dangerous part of the slope. Bennen rvas right 
— it was impossible for any party to climb from base to 
summit and back to base ivithin twenty-four hours. 
Hence a night must be spent on the slopes and there was 
no spot where that could be done without danger and 
extreme hardship. One could find only a few inadequate 
little rock shelves where a tent might be anchored on the 
steep mountain side. Often the wind blew so hard that 
stones as laig^e as a man’s fist were blown away horizon- 
tally into space. Always at night the cold was intense. 
Great masses of rocks would split off for up the slope and 
come pouring down over the precipices in a thundering 
stream. It was hard to persuade guides, even those as 
brave as Carrel, to spend the night on such a mountain. 

Between 1861 and 1865 Whymper made seven organ- 
ized attempts to reach the summit. With him on each 
climb were two or three guides, the best obtainable. Jean 
Antoine Carrel was usually the first man on the rope, Luc 
Meynet was another standby, and on several occasions Va- 
laisian guides were brought over from the Swiss side. On 
these ascents and on others that he made during the same 
period Whymper perfected his technique as a rock 
climber. Always the party went roped together on slopes 
that were difficult or dangerous, and that meant on nearly 
every foot of the Matterhorn after the high green Alps at 
the base were left behind. A regular routine was followed 
on steep rock. While the rest of the party remained cling- 
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ing tightly to their handholds and footholds, the leader 
would work his way up, sometimes by footholds alone, 
sometimes by pulling up hand over hand while the iron- 
shod boots struggled to get a grip on the smallest irregu- 
larities of the rock surface. When he had ascended to the 
limit of the fifteen or twenty feet of rope that separated 
him from the second man, the latter would repeat the 
process, the leader, meanwhile, anchoring himself as 
firmly as he could. And so the process was repeated until 
all had made the distance, then up again went the leader. 
Often they were in positions where a slip by one would 
have pulled the whole party down to destruction. Then 
every step was made with the utmost care, and no hold for 
hand or foot was used until it had been tested. Never did 
two of the party move at the same time. 

On each ascent it was necessary to spend a night on the 
mountain. This meant carrying a tent; otherwise they 
would hardly have survived the cold and exposure. As 
there were no ledges broad enough to support a tent in 
safety, they had to build up artificial platforms of loose 
stones. On this precarious flooring they lay huddled to- 
gether under their canvas, waiting for the datvn to creep 
up over the distant Tyrolean Alps. From these lofty 
bivouacs on dear mornings they could overlook hundreds 
of square miles, wave after wave of mountain ranges rush- 
ing toward the far horizon. Sometimes they were battered 
all night long by storms that raged around the peak. 
These were desperate hours, for the wind blew so hard as 
to seem likely to wrench the tent from its anchorage and 
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hurl it, with its occupants, five thousand feet down to the 
glacier below. Going out to strengthen the fastenings, 
they would see the great crags about them illumined in 
a terrifying way by continuous flashes of lightning. 

Always they were forced back before the summit was 
actually threatened. Pessimistic mountaineers, watching 
the proceedings, were confirmed in their opinions on the 
folly of climbing the Matterhorn. Oxford dons, country 
rectors, and sundry others wrote to the Times comment- 
ing on the obvious impregnability of this mountain, and 
suggesting that sensible men would do well to direct their 
efforts elsewhere. 

By 1865 Whymper began to examine routes other than 
those on the Italian side. He had the scientist’s trait which 
makes one distrust both the appearances of things and 
the unproved opinions of men. He knew that other climb- 
ers had declared the eastern face to be utterly impossible. 
Walking around to Zermatt, he surveyed it again. Yes, it 
did look unclimbable, eight thousand feet of slope at an 
angle that seemed not far from perpendicular. But still 
he examined it. Then it occurred to him that his point of 
observation might have something to do with the appar- 
ent angle. From Zermatt and the slopes immediately 
above, the eastern face is seen neither in profile nor in 
full front, but from a point midway between. No one had 
considered the fact that, seen from such an angle, the 
apparent steepness of a slope is greatly exaggerated. 
Whymper began to suspect that the climbing fraternity 
had been deceived in this matter. In this he was con- 
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firmed by observmg that on considerable portions of the 
eastern fece snow lay all the year long. He knew that this 
was impossible on slopes that much exceeded 45°. To 
settle the question he made a day’s expedition to the 
slopes above the Z’mutt Glacier, a spot rarely visited, 
jErom which he could see the eastern face exactly in pro- 
file. His analysis was confirmed; the angle of the slope 
was hardly more than 40°. Of course this is no small 
gradient when maintained over a great mountain slope, 
but it is by no means impossible. 

But another difficulty that had been pointed out as to 
the eastern face was its well-nigh unbroken smoothness. 
Men despaired of finding anything to grasp. Whymper 
turned his analytic powers on this point and here his 
knowledge of gfeolc^ helped him. He had observed that 
the rock strata of the Matterhorn rise toward the east and 
dip down toward the west. Therefore on the west or 
Italian side the fractured edges overhang, a constant dif- 
ficulty to climbers. The same dip, however, made of the 
eastern face a natural rock staircase with steps incliniz^ 
inwards. A two-inch foothold sloping inwards is worth 
more than one of twelve inches sloping out. 

These considerations built up in his mind the convic- 
tion that, contrary to general opinion, the eastern face 
offered the easiest way to the summit. 

Whymper spent the latter part of June, 1865, in the 
Valley of ChWonix where he made notable ascents 
among the difficult rocky needles that surround Mont 
Blanc. On these expeditions his chief guide was Michel 
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Croz, a native of the valley- Of all the guides with whom 
Whymper had travelled Croz was his favorite. He was 
endotved with strength and activity far beyond the aver- 
age and was happiest when engaged in the hardest work 
on snow or rock. When Whymper, having finished his 
climbs in the Chamonix district, turned his face again 
toward the Matterhorn, he wished to take Croz along. 
But the latter was obliged to refuse; he had an engage- 
ment of long standing with another British alpinist, so 
the two parted. They were to meet again before long in 
unexpected circumstances. 

Leaving the Mont Blanc region, Whymper, with two 
Swiss glides, made his way toward Zermatt, crossing the 
Italian ridges. He reached the Valtoumanche where he 
sought out Jean Antoine Carrel to take part in the great 
effort. The latter was dubious about the eastern face and 
urged that the Italian ridge be tried again, but he finally 
consented to come and bring along his cousin Caesar. 
Accordingly Whymper dismissed the Swiss guides and 
busied himself with the collection of provisions and other 
preparations, for the assault of the peak. This occupied 
two days, during which the Carrels were left to their own 
devices. On the third day WHiymper happened to see Jean 
Antoine helping in the transport of supplies for an Italian 
gentleman who was en route to the head of the valley. 
When reminded that he was due to start the next day for 
the Swiss side of the mountain, Carrel made an evasive 
reply, and, being pressed for an explanation, at last came 
out with a startling and disheartening admission. He had 
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engaged himself to Whymper with the full knowledge 
that he would not be able to fulfill his contract. He had 
been already pledged to guide the party of the Italian 
gendeman who was an agent of a high Italian official. 
Signor Sella, The latter had decided that he himself 
should have the credit for the first ascent of the Matter- 
horn, to which end he had engaged Jean Antoine, Caesar 
and the two or three other first rate guides of the Val- 
toumanche. In this litde conspiracy were the inn-keeper 
and most of the valley’s inhabitants, they having the pa- 
triotic conviction that the great peak should be ascended 
by Italians on the Italian side. 

For a moment Whymper was thoroughly discouraged. 
He had no guides, and, at this late date, it seemed un- 
likely that he could find any of the first rank. The rival 
party was well equipped and had an excellent chance of 
reaching its goal before he could organize a counter at- 
tack. He could not even procure porters to carry his sup- 
plies to the Swiss side, as the inn-keeper found plausible 
reasons why all of his men must be employed otherwise. 

But Whymper was not one to let a contest go by de- 
fault. He reconsidered his position. One point in his 
favor was that the Italians planned a reconnoitring dimb 
before their final effort, as the noble Signors were anxious 
that the way should be smoothed for them. If he could 
contrive to transport his equipment to Zermatt he might 
yet find guides and ascend by the eastern face before his 
rivals could storm the opposite side. 

Then a piece of good fortune came his way. On the 
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morning of July iith a party dropped down over the 
Theodule Pass, coming from Zermatt, headed by a deb- 
onair young Englishman, Lord Francis Douglas. Al- 
though only twenty years old, he had had several seasons 
in the Alps where he had recently excited the admiration 
of the climbing fraternity by a first ascent of the Gabel- 
hom from Zinal. With him now were a seasoned Zermatt 
guide, Peter Taugfwalder, and one of the latter’s sons. 
The two Englishmen got into conversation and found 
that they had much in common. Lord Francis expressed 
a keen desire to make the attempt on the Matterhorn, 
and it was straightway decided that they should join 
forces. The next day the four of them recrossed the Theo- 
dule and deposited their tents, blankets, ropes, and other 
baggage in a little chapel at the Schwarzsee, a picturesque 
spot 5,000 feet above the valley near where the steep 
slope of the mountain begins. Then they descended to 
Zermatt where they took lodging for the night at Seiler’s 
hotel, the Monte Rosa. 

Here fortune served them again — the first person that 
Whymper saw on entering the hotel was his old guide 
Michel Croz. His Chamonix employer had been forced to 
return to England and Croz had been immediately en- 
gaged by the Rev. Charles Hudson who had brought him 
to Zermatt for no less a purpose than the ascent of the 
Matterhorn. 

Hudson was considered by many to be the best amateur 
climber of his time. Long practice had made him as sure- 
footed as a bom mountaineer, and many of the notable 
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first ascents had gone to his credit. He was the middle- 
aged vicar of a north-o£-England living, a quiet unassum- 
ing man whom one would never have supposed capable of 
such great feats. With him on this expedition was a 
friend, Mr. Hadow, a young man on his first visit to the 
Alps. 

This party had planned to start for the mountain early 
the following morning, coinciding with the intentions of 
Whymper and Douglas. The two parties went into con- 
sultation. It was agreed that it would be undesirable to 
have two independent expeditions on the mountain at 
the same time, so it was proposed that they join forces. 
Before committing himself to this, Whymper inquired 
closely as to the capabilities of Hadow. In many respects 
a climbing party is no stronger than its weakest member, 
and this was to be no training jaunt for a novice. But 
Hudson was reassuring. According to him, Hadow, al- 
though in Switzerland for the first time, had done notable 
work in the Mont Blanc region, and was a man to be 
depended upon. And so the party was made up— the ama- 
teurs, Whymper, Douglas, Hudson, and Hadow; the 
guides Croz and the Taugwalder father and son. 

They started from Zermatt on July 13th, at half past 
five on a cloudless, brilliant morning. On this first day 
they did not intend to ascend to any great height, so they 
went at a leisurely pace, picking up the baggage which 
had been left at the Schwarzsee, and proceeding thence 
along the low Homli ridge. 

"At half past eleven we arrived at the base of the actual 
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peak; then quitted the ridge, and clambered round some 
ledges on to the eastern face. We were now fairly upon 
the mountain, and were astonished to find that places 
which from the Riff el, or even from the Furggengletscher, 
looked entirely impracticable, were so easy that we could 
run about.” 

By noon they had found a position for the tent, so there 
they stopped and made camp for the night. Croz and 
young Taugwalder went on ahead to spy out the work of 
the next day. They returned jubilant. “Not a difficulty, 
not a difficulty. We could have gone to the summit and 
returned today, easily.” Dxuring the remaining hours of 
daylight they basked in the sunshine and rested for the 
strenuous work of the next day. As dusk came on they 
retired to their blanket bags in a jovial, confident mood. 

Next morning they started as soon as it was light 
enough to see their way. For thp first four or five hours 
they were steadily mounting the great natural staircase of 
the eastern face. It was not easy work, as most people 
would have viewed it, but there were no difficulties to 
give a moment’s hesitation to trained mountaineers. Just 
before ten o’clock they encountered their first serious bit. 
They were then at a height of 14,000 feet, only 800 feet 
separating them from the summit. 'This is the part that 
from Zermatt appears to be perpendicular or overhang- 
ing, and, although that appearance is an illusion, the face 
at this point k, in fact, too steep to be practicable. 'They 
moved across, therefore, to the northern face, where the 
angle was slightly less formidable. The greatest caution 
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was exercised, those leading who were least likely to slip 
and all being careful to keep the rope taut between them. 
The hand-and-foot-holds were small and, too often, were 
covered with a thin film of ice. Hadow was not accus- 
tomed to this kind of work and required continued as- 
sistance. 

Fortunately this part was of no great extent as it re- 
quired an hour and a half to ascend 600 feet. Then sud- 
denly the slope eased off. With only goo feet of easy snow 
remaining, the last doubt vanquished — the Matterhorn 
was conquered. 

The last moments were full of tense excitement. Their 
joy of achievement was modified by the fear that they 
were not the first to reach the top. Four days had elapsed 
since the Italians had set forth on the opposite side of the 
mountain. Perhaps they had succeeded. All the way up 
false alarms had been raised: “Men on the summit!” At 
the end Whymper and Croz detached themselves from 
the rope and ran a dead heat to the actual summit. Vic- 
tory! Not a footstep was to be seen. 

But, as Whymper says, “It was not yet certain that we 
had not been beaten. The summit of the Matterhorn wzis 
formed of a rudely level ridge, about 350 feet long, and 
the Italians might have been at its farther extremity. I 
hastened to the southern end, scanning the snow right 
and left eagerly. Hurrah again — it was untrodden! Where 
were the men? I peered over the diff, half doubting, half 
expectant, and saw them immediately — mere dots on the 
ridge, at an immense distance below. Up went my arms 
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and my hat. 'Groz! Groz! come here!’ ‘Where are they. 
Monsieur?’ ‘There — don’t you see them — down there!’ 
‘Ah! the coquins, they are low do^vn.’ ‘Groz, we must 
make those fellows hear us.’ We yelled until we were 
hoarse. The Italians seemed to regard us— we could not 
be certain. ‘Groz, we must make them hear us; they shall 
hear us!’ ” 

Presendy the Italians did hear them, looked up in as- 
tonishment, then turned and fled. Still, Whymper’s tri- 
umph was mixed with the desire to have Jean Antoine 
standing on the summit by his side, enjoying the fulfil- 
ment of a lifetime’s ambition. But the Italian had played 
the game in his own way and had lost. 

Now the party gathered around the summit rocks. 
Groz had been so sure of success that he had brought 
along one of the tentpoles to serve as a marker. To this 
he attached his blouse, making a flag that was seen by 
the watchers in Zermatt below. Then all sat down for an 
hour’s rest, and paid homage to the view. It was one of 
those superlatively dear days that usually precede bad 
weather. Mountains a hundred miles off stood out sharp 
and dear, all their details visible. Near at hand, seemingly 
dose enough to toss a biscuit across, were the Dent 
Blanche and Monte Rosa; further away the giants of the 
Bernese Oberland dominated by the Finsteraarhom; and 
to the east the Disgrazia and the Order; toward the south 
Monte Viso and the flat pladn of Piedmont; and in the 
west, glowing in full sunlight Mont Blanc. Not one of 
the principal peaks of the Alps was hidden. Happy memo- 
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lies of by-gone climbers came to mind as the familiar 
forms were scanned. Ten thousand feet beneath were the 
green fields of Zermatt, dotted with chalets from which 
blue smoke rose lazily. There was every combination that 
man could desire. 

For a fleeting hour life was a glorious crescendo of joy. 

Then they prepared to descend. 

It was agreed that the safest arrangement for the de- 
scent was for Croz to go first, then Hadow, then Hudson, 
Douglas next and after him the elder Taugwalder with 
young Taugwalder and Whymper in the rear. The latter 
two had lingered behind a few moments to inscribe a 
record of the ascent and leave it in a bottle. They re- 
joined the others and tied themselves on the rope just at 
the beginning of the descent of the most difficult stretch 
of rock. Great care was being taken. Only one man was 
moving at a time; when he was firmly planted the next 
advanced, and so on. 

“Michel Croz had laid aside his ax, and in order to 
give Mr. Hadow greater security, was absolutely taking 
hold of his legs, and putting his feet, ‘one by one, into 
their proper positions. So far as I know, no one was actu- 
ally descending. I cannot speak with certainty, because 
the two leading men were partially hidden from my sight 
by an intervening mass of rock, but it is my belief, from 
the movements of their shoulders, that Croz, having done 
as I have said, was in the act of turning round, to go down 
a step or two h ims elf; at this moment Mr. Hadow was 
o^en flying downwards; in another moment Hudson was 
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dragged from his steps, and Lord F. Douglas immediately 
after him. All this was the work o£ a moment. Immedi- 
ately we heard Croz's exclamation, old Peter and I 
planted ourselves as firmly as the rocks would permit: the 
rope was taut between us, and the jerk came on us both 
as on one man. We held; but the rope broke midway 
between Taugwalder and Lord Francis Douglas. For a 
few seconds we saw our unfortunate companions sliding 
downwards on their backs, and spreading their hands, 
endeavoring to save themselves. They passed from our 
sight uninjured, disappeared one by one, and fell from 
precipice to precipice on to the Matterhom-gletscher be- 
low, a distance of nearly 4,000 feet in height. From the 
moment the rope broke it was impossible to help them.” 

For half an hour Whymper and the two Taugwalders 
remained on the spot, unable to move. Father and son 
were paralysed by terror. For a time it seemed certain 
that they too would suffer the fate of the others, but at 
last Whymper was able to inspire them with the resolu- 
tion to continue the descent. 

“For more than two hours afterwards I thought almost 
every moment that the next would be my last; for the 
Taugwalders, utterly unnerved, were not only incapable 
of giving assistance, but were in such a state that a slip 
might have been expected from .them at any moment. 
After a time we were able to do that which should have 
been done at first, and fixed rope to firm rocks, in addi- 
tion to being tied tc^ether. These ropes were cut from 
time to time, and were left behind. Even with their assur- 
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ance the men were afraid to proceed, and several times 
old Peter turned with ashy face and faltering limbs, and 
said, with terrible emphasis, “7 cannot!" 

About 6 p.M. they reached the snow upon the ridge 
descending toward Zermatt and all peril was over. It was 
impossible to reach the spot where their comrades had 
fallen, and it was, of course, beyond hope that any had 
survived. Night overtook them and, for a time, they con- 
tinued the descent in the dark. Then a resting place was 
found on a wretched slab, barely large enough to hold 
the three, and there, huddled together, they passed six 
miserable hours. At daybreak the descent was resumed 
and before noon they reached Zermatt. Seiler met them 
at the door, and, on hearing their news, burst into tears. 
Immediately the village was aroused and a search party 
was organized. In spite of his exhaustion Whymper in- 
sisted on going with them. Making their way through the 
ice-falls of the Matterhorn Glacier, they reached the pla- 
teau at the top and within sight of the comer in which 
they knew the bodies must be. 

“As we saw one weather-beaten man after another 
raise the telescope, turn deadly pale, and pass it on with- 
out a word to the next, we knew that all hope was gone. 
We approached. They had fallen below as they had 
falle n above — Croz a little in advance, Hadow near him, 
and Hudson some distance behind; but of Lord Francis 
Douglas we could see nothing. We left them whore they 
fell, buried in snow at the base of the grandest cliE of the 
most mai'estic moimtain of the Alps.” 
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Later the bodies were recovered, all save that of Lord 
Francis Douglas, of whom no trace was ever found. 

Xoday, sixty years later, all of the actors in this drama 
have long since made their exits. As you walk down the 
principal street of Zermatt a foot-path leads off to the 
left. If you follow it you reach a tiny English church, sur- 
rounded by an overgrown churchyard. Here, under sim- 
ple tombstones, surrounded by others, rest the bodies of 
the climbers. Far above them is the towering mass of the 
Matterhorn. 



Summit of the World: The 
Fight for Everest* 


by James Rams^ UUman 




No one who knew of James Ullman's own skill as a 
mountain climber could be surprised at the absolute reality 
of the climbing episodes in his novel White Tower, Only a 
man who had known the treachery of ice and snow or the 
joy in mastering a rocky needle could keep arm-chair travellers 
on the edge of their seats with the conviction that they, too, 
were inching up from toe-hold to toe-hold or clinging to bare 
rock by their finger-nails. It is this combination of experience 
and vivid description which ^ves vitality to Ullman*s ac- 
count of men*s assaults on mountains from the Alpine con- 
quests to the Everest attempts. His '^Fight for Everesf* is a 
chapter from his broad history of mountain-climbing High 
Conquest. 

• ^'Summit of the World: The Fight for Everest” from High Conquest by 
James Ramsey UUman, reprinted by permission of the author. 



In the early afternoon o£ June 8, 1924, a 

man stood on a crag in the freezing sub-stratosphere, 26,- 
000 feet above the sea, raised his eyes and stared. On a 
ridge high overhead he saw two human figures, black and 
tiny against the sky. Less than 800 feet above them was 
the snow-plumed summit of the highest mountain on 
earth.— A minute, two minutes the watcher gazed, while 
the climbers crept upward. Then clouds swept in upon 
the mountain-top, blotting them from view. 

They were never seen again. 

So ended the most splendid and tragic of many at- 
tempts to conquer Everest, king of mountains. To this 
day no one knows whether George Leigh-Mallory and 
Andrew Irvine reached the top before death overtook 
them. No one, probably will ever know. One thing is cer- 
tain: no man has ever reached the summit and returned 
to tell the tale. 

The story of Mount Everest begins in 1852, when a 
derk in the oflSce of the Indian Trigonometrical Survey 
looked up excitedly from a page of figures and cried to 
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his superior, “Sir, I have discovered the highest moun- 
tain in the worldl” A careful checking of his calculations 
proved him right. The remote Himalayan summit listed 
prosaically on the charts as “Peak XV” was found to be 
80,008 feet high — almost a thousand feet higher than its 
closest rival. Later observers corrected its altitude to 89,- 
141 feet and named it for Sir Geoige Everest, first Sur- 
veyor-General of India. But its supremacy remained, and 
remains today, unchallenged. 

What began as an exercise in higher mathematics was 
to become, as years passed, one of the great adventures of 
the human spirit. 

For a half century after its discovery Everest was a 
mountain of mystery. Tibet and Nepal, on whose fron- 
tiers it rises, were both rigorously closed to outsiders, and, 
far from climbing it, men of the West were unable even 
to approach it or learn anything about it. All they knew 
were the tant^izing figures of the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey. All they could see was a remote pinnacle of rock and 
ice, one of thousands in the great sea of peaks to the north 
of the Indian plain. The mountain itself — its structure 
and appearance, its surroundings and approaches— was 
as tmknown as if it stood upon another planet. 

Then, in the late 1890’s, as we have seen, the fuU tide 
of mountaineering interest and activity turned toward 
the Himalayas. Soon a thin trickle of pioneers began to 
penetrate into the great passes and gorges where no white 
man had ever been before; adventurous spirits crossed 
the frontiers into forbidden Tibet and Nepal, disguised 
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as Hindu or Mohammedan traders; men like Freshfield, 
Kellas and LongstafiE turned their attention from the Sik- 
kim and Garhwal foothills to the greater peaks that lay 
beyond. Slowly the net closed in about the remote, secret 
place where rose the highest mountain in the world. 
Mountaineers had heard the siren call of the mysterious 
and the unknown, and all the obstacles of man and nature 
were not going to stop them in their quest. 

A lone traveler might slip into Tibet without official 
sanction; not so a large expedition equipped to tackle 
Everest. The permission of the Tibetan government was 
essential, and for long years this permission was not forth- 
coming. At last, in 1913, it appeared that the way was 
clear, and an exploring party was about to be organized 
by Freshfield; but the project was ended before it began 
by the outbreak of the First World War. It was not until 
seven years later that men were again able to turn their 
eyes and thoughts to the greatest mountain. 

Early in 1920 the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don and the British Alpine Club joined forces to form 
the Mount Everest Committee and after prolonged nego- 
tiations secured permission for an all-English party to 
approach and, if possible, ascend the mountain. Prepara- 
tions were immediately begun on an elaborate scale. It 
was plaimed to send out two expeditions, a year apart, 
the first to explore and reconnoitre, the second to dimb. 
As it eventually turned out, there was a third, and it was 
this final attack that was to end, a scant few hundred feet 
from triumph, in mystery and tragedy. 
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The Fight for Everest 

But to begin at the beginning: 

The 1921 reconnaissance expedition to Everest was 
composed o£ the flower of English mountaineers and ex- 
plorers. The leader was Colonel C. K. Howard-Bury, who 
had traveled widely in Tibet and knew that mysterious 
land as well as any white man living. Next in command 
were Dr. Kellas, and A. F. R. Wollaston, “who had won 
fame on Ruwenzori and many another far-flung mountain 
range. Others were Harold Raeburn, a veteran Hi mala yan 
climber. Dr. A. M. Heron, a geologist, and Major Mors- 
head and Captain Wheeler, army surveyors who had 
known and traveled among the great Asiatic peaks for 
years. To these mature and experienced hands were 
added two younger men with brilliant, if briefer, moun- 
taineering records: G. H. Bullock, of the Consular Serv- 
ice, and George Leigh-Mallory, master at Charterhouse 
College, Cambridge. 

It was Mallory who was to become the foremost of the 
“Everesters” and the most feimous mountaineer of his 
day. He was the only man to participate in all three of 
the great expeditions between 1921 and 1924, and al- 
though never the ofiEicial leader (He was only thirty-eight 
when he died), his marvellous climbing accomplishments 
and his flaming spirit made him the outstanding figure 
in every one of them. Everest became his mountain, as 
completely as the Matterhorn, sixty years before, had 
been Whymper’s. His climbing companions, to a man. 
believed that if any one of them was to achieve conquest 
of the highest summit on earth Mallory would be the 
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one, and many of them, in later days, clung staunchly to 
the belief that he attained his goal before death overtook 
him in the clouds. 

There was nothing of the conventional athlete about 
Mallory, Slight and slim, with a round boyish face, he 
was anything but the popular conception of a rugged out- 
door man. Again like Whymper, climbing was to him not 
exercise or amusement, but passionate devotion, and, like 
all great mountaineers, less a physical than a spiritual ad- 
venture. His explanation of why men climb remains to- 
day the simplest, and at the same time perhaps the most 
profound, that has ever been given. 

“But why?” a friend asked him as he set out for a re- 
newed assault on Everest. “Why do you try to climb this 
mountain?” 

Mallory's answer consisted of four words: 

“Because it is there.” 

“There,” however, was a remote, unknown comer of 
the earth, and it required an arduous journey of many 
weeks before the Everesters of the 1921 reconnoiteiing 
party came even within sight of their goal. Beginning at 
Darjeeling in the middle of May their march carried 
them first through the steaming tropical jungles of Sik- 
kim, then up through great mountain passes onto the 
desolate, windswept wilderness of the Tibetan plateau. 
In a straight line the distance from Daijeeling to Everest 
is only a hundred miles, but they had to joiuney more 
than three hundred, threading their way among the great 
peaks and gorges of the eastern Himalayas. 
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These were days of endless toil and hardship, and they 
took their toll in sudden and tragic fashion. Dr. Kellas, 
whose health was no longer robust, strained his heart 
while crossing the high passes and died in the Tibetan 
village of Kampa Dzong. Soon after, Raeburn became 
seriously ill and had to return to India, with Wollaston 
accompanying him. These two were not able to rejoin 
the expedition until the middle of the summer. Everest 
had begun to claim her victims even before they had had 
so much as a glimpse of her. 

The others struggled on, saddened but resolute. There 
were only six white men now, at the head of a vast caval- 
cade of Sherpa porters, Tibetan guides and helpers, 
ponies, donkeys, bullocks and yaks. Day after day they 
pushed northward and westward across as savage country 
as exists anywhere on the earth’s surface — through sand- 
storms and raging, glacial torrents, across vast boulder- 
strewn plains and passes 20,000 feet above the sea. At 
night they camped under the stars or enjoyed the primi- 
tive hospitality of Buddhist monasteries and village head- 
men. Their passports from the Tibetan authorities in 
Lhassa assured them kindly and courteous treatment, but 
the announcement of the purpose of their journey elic- 
ited only a dubious shaking of heads and a solemn turn- 
ing of prayer wheels. To these devout and superstitious 
orientals, Everest was more than a mountain. Chomo- 
lungma, they called it — Goddess-Mother-of-the-World. It 
was sacrilege, they believed, for mere mortals even to ap- 
proach it. 
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At last, late in June, the expedition arrived at the great 
Rongbuk Monastery, where an isolated colony of priests 
and hermits dwelt, some twenty miles due north of Ever- 
est. And from here, at last, they saw their mountain head 
on, in its titanic majesty — the first white men ever to have 
a close-up view of the summit of the world. “We paused,” 
wrote Mallory, “in sheer astonishment. The sight of it 
banished every thought; we asked no questions and made 
no comment, but simply looked. ... At the end of the 
valley and above the glacier Everest rises, not so much a 
peak as a prodigious mountain-mass. There is no compli- 
cation for the eye. The highest of the world’s mountains, 
it seems, has to make but a single gesture of magnificence 
to be the lord of all, vast in unchallenged and isolated 
supremacy. To the discerning eye other mountains are 
visible, giants between 23,000 and 26,000 feet high. Not 
one of their slenderer heads even reaches their chief’s 
shoulder; beside Everest they escape notice — such is the 
pre-eminence of the greatest.” 

The explorers set themselves at once to their tasks, 
leconnoitering, surveying, studying the colossal rock-and- 
ice mass that towered before them and probing the pos- 
sible routes to its siunmit. They were already at an alti- 
tude of 1 8,000 feet — far higher than the highest summit 
in the Alps or Rockies — and the slightest exertion set 
their lungs to heaving and their hearts to po undin g. The 
world around them was a trackless wilderness of peaks, 
ridges and glaciers, and wind and snow roared down from 
the heights with hurricane fury. And still there remained 
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two vertical miles o£ mountain soaring above them into 
the sky. 

Working slowly around its base Mallory and Bullock 
discovered that Everest was constructed as an almost 
perfect pyramid, with three great feces and three main 
ridges sweeping downward from the summit like vast 
buttresses. The feces were all built up in tiers of precipices 
which no man could even dream of scaling, and the south 
and northwest ridges, miles in length and flanked by 
vertical ice-walls, appeared almost equally hopeless. In 
addition, the whole southern half of the mountain lay in 
Nepal and was therefore politically closed to them. 

Only on the northeast did Mallory detect any possibil- 
ities whatever. Here bordering the ten-thousand-foot prec- 
ipice of the north fece, a jagged ar^te descended from a 
great rocky shoulder near the summit to a high snow 
saddle on the east of the Rongbuk Glacier. The an^e of 
the arfete was steep, but not so steep that experienced 
mountaineers could not ascend it, and from the shoulder 
upward the main east ridge and the we(%e-like summit 
pyramid seemed to present no insuperable obstacles. The 
first great question mark was whether a way could be 
fotmd to reach the saddle. 

A way was found, but the finding required two long 
months of planning and toil. The saddle — or North Col, 
as it came to be known — rose from the Rongbuk Glacier 
as an almost perpendicular ice-wall 4000 feet high, and 
even the dauntless Mallory realized that it could never 
be scaled from that side. His only hope was that the fer. 
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or eastern, side might prove more feasible. The next and 

greatest job was to get there. 

The Rongbuk Glacier was a narrow avenue of ice 
walled in by tremendous mountains in which no break 
appeared to exist. Actually there was a break, and if 
Mallory had found it he would have been able to reach 
the far side of the col in a day or two. But it was so tiny 
and obscure a passage that he missed it. The result was a 
circuitous journey of more than a hundred miles, back 
across the plateaus and passes which they had traversed 
before, and then south and west again toward the base of 
Everest. 

This last stage of their journey took them through a 
mountain wonderland such as no man had ever been 
privileged to look upon before. The Kama and Kharta 
valleys, up which they pushed, were great gashes in the 
earth, so deep at their lower ends that their floors were 
covered with lush, tropical vegetation, so lofty at their 
apexes that the explorers found themselves struggling in 
snow up to their armpits. At their head loomed the 
mighty upper slopes of Everest, flanked by the pinnacles 
of Makalu, Chomolonzo and Lhotse, themselves among 
the highest summits in the world. 

At last, after innumerable delays and hardships, the 
climbers reached the apex of the Kharta Valley — a wild 
blizzard-racked pass known as the Lhakpa La, 22,000 feet 
above the sea. From here they could see the long-sought 
eastern approach to the North Col, and it was indeed as 
Mallory had hoped: the great saddle of snow and ice rose 
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on this side to a height of only 1500 feet above the glacier 
floor, as against 4000 feet on the Rongbuk side. It ap- 
peared not impossible to scale. A cheer went up from the 
lips of the frozen, exhausted men, for they knew they had 
found the key to the mountain. 

By this time it was late August and the brief Himalayan 
su m mer was almost over. The work of the expedition, 
however, would not be done until they had reached the 
col, and so the three strongest climbers, Mallory, Bullock 
and Wheeler, pushed on over the Lhakpa La, down its 
far side and across the glacier below. On their way they 
made a second important discovery: that there was, after 
all, a passage from the Rongbuk Glacier to the eastern 
side of the col. It was of course too late now for it to be 
of any help to them that year, but the narrow defile was 
used by all subsequent Everest expeditions. 

Once found, the eastern wall of the North 0)1 did not 
prove a particularly formidable obstacle — at least not in 
1921. The outer surface of the wall was composed of 
frozen avalanche snow, and up it the three climbers 
hacked their way, slanting carefully to right and left to 
avoid the gaping blue abysses with which it was scarred. 
At noon on the twenty-fourth of August they stood upon 
the top, at an altitude of 23,000 feet — higher than any 
mountain-top in the world outside of the Himalayas. 

The pinnacle of Everest, however, was still 6000 feet 
above them and two and a half miles away. Scanning the 
northeast ridge, the shoulder and the summit pyramid, 
they saw that Mallory’s earlier surmise had been right: 
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the upper mountain slanted upward in a fairly easy 
gradient of rock and snow, seeming to present neither 
difficulty nor great danger. The temptation was strong to 
venture still higher, but they vrere almost done in from 
their exertions as it was and realized they could not hope 
to match their strength against the wild wind and bliz- 
zards of the exposed heights. After taking as complete 
observations as they could they descended from the col, 
rejoined their companions on the Lhakpa La and began 
the long return journey to India. 

The members of the 1921 expedition had never once 
actually set foot on Everest itself; their highest point on 
the North Col was where subsequent expeditions would 
begin their real work. Yet, except for the untimely death 
of Dr. Kellas, the venture had been a complete and dis- 
tinguished success. The trail to the mountain had been 
blazed, the weakness in its armor found. Everyone was 
agreed that, as feir as actual climbing problems were con- 
cerned, the greatest mountain might be climbed. That 
“might” was all the Everesters needed. No sooner had the 
reconnaissance party returned to England than prepara- 
tions for the real assault began. 

On May 1, 1922, the first Mount Everest climbing expe- 
dition pitched its base camp within sight of the great 
lamasery near the snout of the Rongbuk Glacier. It was 
composed of thirteen Englishmen, sixty hUlmen from 
Nepal and northern India, a hundred-odd Tibetan help- 
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ers and more than three hundred pack animals — a veri- 
table army in miniature. Remote and isolated Tibet had 
not witnessed such a sight in the thousands o£ years of its 
history. 

In the preceding year the purpose had been to explore, 
reconnoitre and learn. Now, however, all else was to be 
subordinated to one great purpose: to reach the top of 
Everest. To this end, the personnel of the party had been 
almost completely changed, with only Mallory and Mors- 
head remaining from the original group. The new leader 
was Brigadier-General Charles G. Bruce, a veteran of the 
British army in India and a far-ranging Himalayan ex- 
plorer over a period of many years. Colonel E. T. Strutt, 
another noted mountaineer, was second in command, and 
Dr. T. E. LongstafE, although now too old for the highest 
climbing, was on hand to lend the benefit of his wide 
experience. The others included Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. 
Norton, Dr. T. Howard Somervell and Dr. Wakefield; 
Captains Geofl&rey Bruce, George Finch and C. G. Morris; 
C. G. Crawford, of the India Civil Service; and, as official 
photographer. Captain John Noel. Of these, Norton, Som- 
ervell and Finch were climbers in the prime of their ca- 
reers and were expected, together with Mallory, to make 
the final bid for the summit. 

As we have repeatedly seen, the climbing of a great 
mountain is far more than a matter of putting one foot 
in front of the other and movir^ uphill. Indeed, in the 
case of a giant like Everest, climbing in itself may be said 
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to be o£ merely secondary importance. Two-thirds of the 
19221 expedition’s battles had to be fought before a single 
man set foot on the mountain proper. 

First, there was the all-important problem of weather. 
No man, to be sure, could hope to prophesy the day-by- 
day variations of calm and storm in those wild Himalayan 
uplands, but the observations of the previous year had 
convinced everyone concerned that Everest was climb- 
able, if at all, only during a very brief period of the year. 
Until early May the whole region was locked in savage, 
blizzard-driven winter; after the middle of June the east- 
ern Himalayas received the full brunt of the Indian mon- 
soon and remained through the summer a death-trap of 
snow and sleet and rotten, melting ice. A period of only 
some six weeks intervened in which the climbers might 
hope for reasonably clear skies, a minimum of wind and 
at least a fighting chance for success. It was therefore not 
accident, but careful planning, that brought the 1922 
expedition to the skirts of Everest on May first. Their next 
great task was to get onto the mountain itself as quickly 
as possible. The race with the monsoon was on. 

For two long weeks climbers and porters crept back and 
forth along the vast northern glaciers, transporting food, 
supplies and equipment. Mallory, in an analysis of the 
problems of Everest, had likened a climbing expedition 
to a ladder, in which the hi^er rungs were useless imless 
the rungs below were dependable and strong. It was these 
lower rung^ which now had to be fashioned— a chain of 
camps, not more than an easy day’s march apart, extend- 
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ing as high as human strength could take them. Camp I 
was pitched between the Rongbuk and East Rongbuk 
Glacieis, in the narrow defile which Mallory had missed 
the previous year. Camp II was established halfway up 
the East Rongbuk Glacier, and Camp III near its head, 
close by the eastern wall of the North Col. The older and 
less acclimatized members of the party were left behind 
to staflE and maintain communication between these lower 
stations, while the stronger climbers and porters pro- 
ceeded to the establishment of Camp IV on top of the col. 

This in itself was a feat more difficult than the ascent 
to the summit of a lesser mountain. Mallory and Somer- 
vell led the way, chopping cotmtless steps in the glaring 
ice-cliffs, edging their way around bottomless, dark cre- 
vasses and snow-masses as vast as toppled buildings. The 
porters followed, straining on the ropes, scarcely more 
than creeping under their heavy loads. On their return 
to civilization the Everesters were unanimous in declaring 
that without these sturdy Sherpas from the hill country of 
northern India their assault on the mountain would have 
bogged down before it even began. Unlike the Tibetans, 
who refused even to set foot on Chomolxmgma, the 
haunted mountain, these men climbed doggedly and 
cheerfully to heights where no men had ever stood befejre 
and in 1 924 achieved the almost incredible feat of carry- 
ing packs and establishing a camp at an altitude of more 
than 27,000 feet. “Tigers,” the Englishmen called them, 
and they richly deserved the name. 

With a huddle of tiny green tents established on the 
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col, the assault on Everest proper was at last at hand. 
Mallory, Somervell, Norton and Morshead were selected 
for the first attempt, and at dawn on May twentieth, ac- 
companied by a group of the strongest porters, they set 
out for the unknown, untrodden heights. The cold was 
almost unendurable; the wild west wind roared down 
upon them like an invisible avalanche; and their goal was 
still a mile above them, remote and tantalizing in the sky. 
But their hopes and hearts were high. “No end,” wrote 
Mallory, “was visible or even conceivable to this kingdom 
of adventure!” 

Hour after hour the climbers toiled up the northeast 
ridge. The going underfoot was not technically diflScult, 
but constant care was necessary to guard against a slip on 
the steep, ice<oated slabs. The wind tore at them relent- 
lessly, and, worse yet, as they ascended it grew more diffi- 
cult to breathe. Later expeditions were to learn an im- 
portant lesson from their ordeal and allow themselves 
more time for acclimatization before storming the almost 
oxygen-less heights. 

They had hoped to pitch their highest camp close under 
the northeast shoulder, but at 25,000 feet cold and exhaus- 
tion forced a halt. Sending their faithful “tigers” down to 
Camp IV they pitched their two tiny tents in as sheltered 
a spot as they could find and crawled into their sleeping 
bags. All night they lay there, while the wind howled and 
the mercury in their thermometers dropped to seven de- 
grees above zero. 
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At first daylight they were moving upward again 
through thick mist and gusts of windblown snow. After 
an hour’s climbing Morshead reached the limit of his 
endurance and had to turn back, but Mallory, Somervell 
and Norton still struggled on. Their progress consisted of 
fifteen or twenty minutes’ slow, painful climbing, a long 
rest, another period of climbing, another rest. Before long 
their hands and feet grew numb and their mouths hung 
wide open, gasping for air. Even their minds and senses, 
they reported later, were affected by oxygen starvation: 
ambition, judgment and will disappeared, and they moved 
forward mechanically, like men in a trance. 

By mid-aftemoon they had reached a height of 27,000 
feet. They had ascended two-thirds of the vertical distance 
between the North Col and the summit and were a full 
2400 feet higher than any man had ever stood before. 
Physically they could have gone even farther, but to have 
done so at that late hour, without food or shelter, would 
have been suicidal. Too exhausted to feel disappoint- 
ment, or any other emotion, they turned their backs on 
their goal and began the descent. 

As it was they were lucky to return to their companions 
alive. At Camp V they found Morshead so crippled by 
frostbite that he had almost to be carried down to the col. 
Then, crossing a steep snow-slope lower down, one of 
them slipped, and the four were carried to the very brink 
of the precipitous north face before Mallory succeeded in 
jamming his ax into the snow and holding the rope fast. 
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As a crowning misfortune, night overtook them before 
they reached the col, and it was past midnight when at 
last they groped their way into their tents. 

The same day that the first attempt ended in heroic 
feiilure, the second was launched. The climbers now were 
Finch, Geoffrey Bruce and Tejbir Bura, a Gurkha cor- 
poral who had proved himself a first-class mountaineer. 
Captain Noel ascended with them to the North Col camp, 
where he remained in reserve, and twelve porters set up a 
fifth camp for them at 25,500 feet— a full 500 feet higher 
than where Mallory and his companions had bivouacked 
a few nights before. This headstart for the final dash, 
added to the advantage that they were supplied with tanks 
of oxygen to aid their breathing, gave the second party 
high hopes of success. 

They were hopes, however, that were to be quickly 
shattered. N o sooner had Finch, Bruce and T e jbir crawled 
into their tent for the night than a blizzard swooped down 
upon the moimtain. For more than twenty-four hours the 
wind shrieked, the snow drove down in an almost solid 
mass, and the climbers struggled desperately with ripping 
canvas and breaking guy-ropes. It was little less than a 
miracle that men, tent and all were not blown bodily off 
the mountain into the mile-deep gulfs below. 

After two nights and a day the weather at last cleared, 
and the climbers made their delayed start in a still, frozen 
dawn. At 26,000 feet Tejbir collapsed and had to return 
to the tent, Finch and Bruce contintiing. The oxygen 
which they carried spared them the tortures which their 
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predecessors had endured, but this advantage was more 
than nullified by the thirty pounds of tank and apparatus 
which each carried on his back. Worse rhari this, Bruce's 
apparatus was almost the cause of his death, for without 
warning, at an altitude of about 26,500 feet, something 
went wrong with it and the flow of oxygen stopped. Ac- 
customed by then to artificial breathing, Bruce would 
have been able to live for only a few minutes without it. 
Finch however, quickly connected Bruce’s mouthpiece to 
his own tank, and betwen them they were able to make 
the necessary repairs. 

Hoping to escape the full brunt of the wind, they left 
the northeast ridge a few htmdred feet below the shoulder 
and headed diagonally upward across the smooth slabs 
and powdered snow of Everest’s north face. They made 
remarkable progress and by midday had gained a point 
only half a mile from the summit and a scant 1900 feet 
below it. But here they reached the end of their tether. 
Their bodies and brains were numb; their limbs were 
ceasing to function and their eyes to focus; each additional 
foot upward would probably be a foot that they could 
never return. They turned back defeated, like their com- 
panions before them, but in defeat they had set a new 
world’s climbing record of 27,835 feet. 

One more attempt the expedition of 1988 was to make. 
It was doomed to be the most short-lived and disastrous 
one that has ever been made against the king of moun- 
tains. 

The dreaded monsoon came early that year, and already 
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in the first days of June dark banks of clouds appeared 
above the mountains to the south and the snow fell in 
billowing drifts on the upper slopes of Everest. A final 
thrust, if it were to be made at all, must be made quickly. 

The main base, at which the whole expedition now 
gathered, resembled a field hospital more than a moun- 
taineers’ camp; of the high climbers only Mallory and 
Somervell were fit for further work. Resolved on a last 
try, however, they again pushed up the glaciers and, with 
Crawford, Wakefield and a squad of porters helping, re- 
sumed the laborious task of packing supplies up to the 
North Col. A night of sub-zero temperature had appar- 
ently solidified the fresh snow on the great wall, and they 
had reason to believe the going would be comparatively 
easy. 

Starting early one morning from Camp III, Mallory, 
Somervell, Crawford and fourteen heavily loaded porters 
began the ascent. The Englishmen were on one rope, 
cutting steps and leading the way; three roped groups of 
porters followed. All went well until they had reached a 
point some 600 feet below the summit of the col. Then 
suddenly they were startled by a deep, rumbling sound 
beneath them. An instant later there was a dull, ominous 
explosion, and the rampart of snow and ice to which they 
clung seemed to shudder along its entire face. An ocean 
of soft, billowing snow poured down upon them, knocked 
them from their feet and swept them away. 

By miraculous good fortxme, Mallory, Somervell and 
Crawford were not in the direct path of the avalanche. 
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Caught by its flank, they were carried down a distance o£ 
some fifty feet; but by striking out like swimmers they 
were at last able to struggle to the surface emd gain a secure 
foothold. Not so the unfortunate porters. Struck by the 
full force of the snowslide, they were catapulted down the 
steep slope to the lip of a sheer ice-wall below, A moment 
before there had been a gaping crevasse beneath the wall; 
now it was filled by the avalanche. Hurtling over the 
brink, the porters plunged into the soft, hissing sea of 
snow, disappearing from sight one by one as thousands of 
more tons poured dotvn after them. 

Grim and heroic work was carried out on the ice-wall 
that day. Hour after hour the climbers floundered through 
the great drifts, burrowing, straining at ropes, expending 
their last reserve of strength to find and rescue the buried 
porters. One or two they found almost uninjured. A few 
more, who at first appeared dead from suffocation, they 
were able to revive. But seven were beyond help. To this 
day their bodies lie emtombed in the snow and ice be- 
neath the North Col, tragic victims of the wrath of the 
greatest mountain. 

So the 19s 8 attack on Everest ended, not only in defeat 
but in disaster. Any further attempt on the peak that year 
was unthinkable, and it was a silent, saddened band of 
mountaineers who, a few days later, began the long trek 
across Tibet toward India and home. Behind them the 
summit of the greatest mountain loomed white and lonely 
in the sky, its snow-plume streaming in the wild west 
wind. 
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The curtain drops for two years on Chomolungma, 
Goddess-Mother-of-the-World. No expedition was sent 
out in 1923, but the struck was by no means at an end. 
The Mount Everest Committee continued with its work 
— pl ann ing, financing, organizing — and in late March of 
1924 a third expedition set out from Darjeeling on the 
high, wild trail to the heart of the Himalayas. Before it 
returned it was destined to write the most famous chapter 
in the history of mountaineering. 

Several of the old Everesters were back again in harness: 
the indefatigable Mallory, of course; Somervell, Norton 
andGeofErey Bruce; Noel with his cameras. General Bruce 
had again been appointed leader, but early in the march 
through Tibet he was stricken with malaria and had to 
rettim to India while Norton carried on as first-in-com- 
mand. New recruits included N. E. Odell, the geologist, 
who twelve years later was to reach the top of Nanda Devi; 
E. O. Shebbeare, of the Indian Forest Service, as transport 
officer; Major R. W. G. Kingston as physician; Beetham 
and Hazard, both experienced mountaineers, and Andrew 
Irvine, young and powerful Oxford oarsman. In addition 
to these were the usual retinue of native porters and help- 
ers, among them many of the veteran “tigers” from the 
1922 attempt. Almost three hundred men, all told, were 
in the party when at the end of April it set up its base 
camp beside the great moraines of the now familiar Rong- 
buk Glacier. 

The preliminary moves of the campaign were carried 
out according to the same plan as before— but more 
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methodically and rapidly. The first three advance camps 
were established a day’s march apart on the glaciers, and 
within two weeks the advance guard was ready to tackle 
the North Col. The whole organization was functioning 
like an oiled machine; there were no accidents or iUness, 
and the weather was fine. According to their schedule 
they would be on the northeast ridge by the middle of 
May and have almost a full month for climbing before 
the arrival of the monsoon. Even the most sceptical among 
them, staring eagerly at the heights above, could not but 
believe that Everest at last was theirs. 

This time, however, misfortune struck even before they 
reached the mountain. 

Scarcely had Camp III been set up below the col than 
a blizzard swept down from the north, wrecking every- 
thing in its path, turning camps and communication lines 
into a shambles. The porters, many of them caught un- 
prepared and without adequate clothing or shelter, suf- 
fered terribly from exposure and exhaustion. Two of 
them died. The climbers, who were supposed to be con- 
serving their energies for the great effort higher up, wore 
themselves out in their efforts to save men and supplies. 
Two weeks after the vanguard had left the base camp, full 
of strength and optimism, they were back again where they 
started, frostbitten, battered and fagged out. 

A major blow had been dealt their chance for success, 
but the Everesters pulled in their belts and went at it 
again. The porters’ drooping spirits were raised by a bless- 
ing from the Holy Lama of the Rongbuk Monastery, and 
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a few days later a second assault was begun. At the begin- 
ning all went well, and the three glacier camps were re- 
established and provisioned in short order. But trouble 
began again on the great ice-wall beneath the North Col. 
The storms and avalanches of two years had transformed 
the thousand-foot face into a wild slanting chaos of clifik 
and chasms. No vestige of their former route remained. 

Then followed days of killing labor. Thousands of steps 
had to be chopped in the ice and snow. An almost per- 
pendicular chimney, a hundred feet high, had to be nego- 
tiated. Ladders and ropes had to be installed so that the 
porters could come up with their loads. There were many 
narrow escapes from disaster, notably on one occasion 
when Mallory, descending the wall alone, plunged 
through a snow-bridge into a gaping hole beneath. Luck- 
ily his ice-ax jammed against the sides of the crevasse after 
he had fallen only ten feet, for below him was only blue- 
black space. As it was, his companions were all too far 
away to hear his shouts for help and he was barely able 
to claw his way upward to the surface snow and safety. 

At last, however, the route up the wall was completed. 
The body of climbers retired to Camp III, at its foot, for 
a much-needed rest, leaving Hazard and twelve porters in 
the newly established camp on the col. During the night 
the mercury fell to twenty-four below zero and at dawn a 
heavy snowfall began; but Geoffrey Bruce and Odell 
nevertheless decided to ascend to the col. They did not 
get far. Halfway up they encountered Hazard and eight 
of the porters coming down. They were near collapse 
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after the night of frightful cold and wind on the exposed 
col. Worse yet, four of the porters were still up above, 
having absolutely refused to budge doivnward over the 
treacherous fresh snow of the chimney. 

A sombre council of war ensued at Camp III. Snow and 
wind were now driving down the mountain in wild blasts, 
and it was obvious that the marooned men could not sur- 
vive for long. All plans had to be set aside and every efEort 
devoted to getting them down. 

What follows constitutes one of the most remarkable 
and courageous rescues in mountaineering annals. Mal- 
lory, Norton and Somervell, the three outstanding climb- 
ers of the expedition, fought their way up the ice-wall 
and came out at last upon a steep snow-slope a short 
distance below the top and immediately above a gaping 
crevasse. At the top of the slope the porters huddled, half- 
dead from exposure, but afraid to move. The snow be- 
tween them and the rescuing party was loose and powdery, 
liable to crumble away at any moment. 

At this point Somervell insisted on taking the lead. 
Roping up, he crept toward the porters along the upper 
lip of the crevasse, while Mallory and Norton payed out 
behind him. But the rope's two hundred feet were not 
enough; when he had reached its end he was still ten 
yards short of the men. There was nothing for it but that 
they must risk the unbridged stretch on their own. After 
long persuasion two of them began edging across. And 
made it. Somervell passed them along the rope to Mallory 
and Norton. Then the other two started over, but at their 
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first step the snow gave way and they began sliding to- 
ward the abyss below. Only a patch of solid snow saved 
them. They brought up at the very edge of the crevasse, 
gasping, shaken, unable to move an inch. 

Now Somervell called into action all his superb talents 
as a mountaineer. He jammed his ice-ax into the snow 
and, untying the rope from his waist, passed it around the 
ax and strained it to its fullest length. Then he lowered 
himself down the slope until he was clinging to its last 
strands with one hand. With the other he reached out 
and, while the snow shuddered ominously underfoot, 
seized each porter in turn by the scruff of the neck and 
hauled him up to safety. Within a few hours climbers and 
porters were back in Camp III, all of them still alive, but 
little more. 

After this harrowing experience a few days’ rest at 
lower altitudes was absolutely necessary, and for the 
second time in two weeks the Everesters found themselves 
driven back to the base camp. Their situation could 
scarcely have been more discouraging. They had planned 
to be on the northeast ridge by the middle of May, and 
now it was already June and no man had yet set foot on 
the mountam proper. In another ten days, at most, the 
monsoon would blow in and all hope of success would be 
gone. They must strike hard and strike fast, or go down 
again to defeat. 

The next week witnessed climbing such as the world 
had never seen before. 

The plan called for an assault in continuous waves. 
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each climbing party consisting of two men, each attempt 
to begin the day after the preceding one. The base of 
operations was to be Camp IV on the North Col. Camp V 
was to be set up on the ridge, near the site of the 1922 
bivouac, and a sixth camp higher yet — as near to the sum- 
mit as the porters could possibly take it. The climbers 
believed that the establishment of Camp VI was the key 
to the ascent; the experiences of the previous expedition 
had convinced them that the top could be reached only if 
the final “dash” were reduced to not more than 2000 feet. 
In the first fine weather they had experienced in weeks 
the band of determined men struggled back up the 
glaciers. 

Mallory and Geoffrey Bruce were chosen for the first 
attack. With Odell, Irvine smd nine porters they reached 
the North Col safely, spent the night there, and the next 
morning struck out up the ridge, accompanied by eight 
of the "tigers.” OdeU, Irvine and one helper remained on 
the col in support. The climbers made good progress the 
first day and set up their tents at 25,300 feet — a mere 200 
feet lower than the highest camp of 1922. A night of zero 
cold and shrieking wind, however, was too much for the 
porters, and the next morning no amount of persuasion 
would induce them to go higher. Seething with frustra- 
tion, Mallory and Bruce were forced to descend with 
them. 

Meanwhile the second team of Norton and Somervell, 
had started up from the col, according to plan. They 
passed the first party on its way down, reached Camp V 
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and spent the night there. In the morning their porters, 
too, refused at first to go on, but after four solid hours of 
urging three of them at least agreed to make a try. The 
work they subsequently did that day has seldom been 
matched anywhere for endurance, courage and loyalty. 
Step by gasping step they struggled upward with their 
packs — freezing, leaden-footed, choking for air — until at 
last Camp VI was pitched at the amazing altitude of 26,- 
800 feet. Their task completed, they then descended to 
the North Col, to be hailed as heroes by all below: Lhakpa 
Chede, Napoo Yishay and Semchumbi, greatest of all 
“tigers.” 

That night Norton zmd Somervell slept in a single tiny 
tent, higher than men had ever slept before. Their hearts 
now were pounding with more than the mere physical 
strain of their exertions: the long-dreamed summit 
loomed in the darkness only 2300 feet above them; victory 
was at last within their reach. Carefully, for the hun- 
dredth time, they reviewed their plans for the final day. 
There were two opinions in the expedition as to the best 
route to be followed. Mallory and some of the others were 
in favor of ascending straight to the northeast shoulder 
and then following the crest of the main east ridge to the 
base of the summit pyramid. Norton and Somervell, how- 
ever, believed that by keeping a few hundred feet below 
the ridge they would not only find easier climbing, but 
also escape the full fury of the west wind; and it was this 
route that they now determined to take. 

Dawn of the next day broke clear and still. By full sun- 
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rise they were on their way, creeping upward and to the 
west over steeply tilted, snow-powdered slabs. As they had 
hoped, they were protected from the wind, but the cold 
was bitter and both men coughed and gasped in the thin, 
freezing air. They could take only a dozen steps in succes- 
sion before pausing to rest. While moving, they were 
forced to take from four to ten breaths for each single 
step. Yet they kept going for five hours: to 27,000 feet — 
27,500 — 28,000 — 

At noon Somervell succumbed. His throat was a throb- 
bing knot of pain and it was only by the most violent 
effort that he was able to breathe at all. Another few 
minutes of the ordeal would have been the end of him. 
Sinking down on a small ledge in a paroxysm of coughing, 
he gestured to his companion to go on alone. 

With the last ounce of his strength Norton tried. An 
hour’s climbing brought him to a great couloir, or gully, 
whidi cuts the upper slopes of Everest between the sum- 
mit pyramid and the precipices of the north face below. 
The couloir was filled with soft, loose snow, and a slip 
would have meant a io,ooo-foot plunge to the Rongbuk 
Glacier. Norton crossed it safely, but, clinging feebly to 
the ledges on the far side, he knew that the game was up. 
His head and heart were pounding as if any moment they 
might literally explode. In addition, he had begun to see 
double, and his leaden feet would no longer move where 
his will directed them. In his clouded consciousness he 
was just able to realize that to climb farther would be to 
die. 
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For a few moments Norton stood motionless. He was at 
an altitude of 28,186 feet— higher than any man had ever 
stood before; so high that the greatest mountain range on 
earth, spreading endlessly to the horizon, seemed flattened 
out beneath him. Only a few yards above him began the 
culminating pyramid of Everest. To his aching eyes it 
seemed to present an easy slope — a mere thousand feet of 
almost snow-free slanting rock beckoning him upward to 
the shining goal. If only his body possessed the strength 
of his will; if only he were more than human— 

Somehow Norton and Somervell got down the terrible 
slopes of Everest. By nine-thirty that night they were back 
in the North Col camp in the ministering hands of their 
companions, safe, but more dead than alive. Somervell 
was a seriously sick man. Norton was suffering the tortures 
of snow-blindness and did not regain his sight for several 
days. Both had given all they had. That it was not enough 
is surely no reflection on two of the most determined and 
courageous mountaineers who ever lived. 

Norton and Somervell’s assault was the next-to-last in 
the adventure of 1924. One more was to come — and, with 
it, mystery and tragedy. 

Bitterly chagrined at the failure of his first effort, Mal- 
lory was determined to have one last fling before the mon- 
soon struck. Everest was his mountain, more than any 
other man’s. He had pioneered the way to it and blazed 
the trail to its heights; his flaming spirit had been the 
principal driving force behind each assault; the conquest 
of the summit was the great dream of his life. His com- 
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panions, watching him now, realized that he was prepar- 
ing for his mightiest effort. 

Mallory moved with characteristic speed. With young 
Andrew Irvine as a partner he started upward from the 
col the day after Norton and Somervell had descended. 
They spent the first night at Camp V and the second at 
Camp VI, at 26,800 feet. Unlike Norton and Somervell, 
they plaimed to use oxygen on the final dash and to follow 
the crest of the northeast ridge instead of traversing the 
north face to the couloir. The ridge appeared to present 
more formidable climbing difficulties than the lower 
route, particularly near the base of the summit pyramid 
where it buckled upward in two great rock-towers which 
the Everesters called the First and Second Steps. Mallory, 
however, was all for the frontal attack and had frequently 
expressed the belief that the steps could be surmounted. 
The last “tigers” descending that night from the highest 
camp to the col brought word that both climbers were in 
good condition and full of hope for success. 

One man only was to have another glimpse of Mallory 
and Irvine. 

On the morning of June eighth — the day set for the 
assault on the summit — Odell, the geologist, who had 
spent the night alone at Camp V, set out for Camp VI 
with a rucksack of food. The day was as warm and wind- 
less as any the expedition had experienced, but a thin 
gray mist dung to the upper reaches of the mountain, 
a nd Odell could see little of what lay above him. Pres- 
ently, however, he scaled the top of a small crag at about 
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26,000 feet, and, standing there, he stopped and stared. 
For a moment the mist cleared. The whole summit ridge 
and final pyramid of Everest were unveiled, and high 
above him, on the very crest of the ridge, he saw two tiny 
figures outlined against the sky. They appeared to be at 
the base of one of the great steps, not more than seven or 
eight hundred feet below the final pinnacle. As Odell 
watched, the figures moved slowly upward. Then, as sud- 
denly as it had parted, the mist closed in again, and they 
were gone. 

The feats of endurance that Odell performed during 
the next forty-eight hours are unsurpassed by those of any 
mountaineer. That same day he went to Camp VI with 
his load of provisions, and then even higher, watching 
and waiting. But the mountain-top remained veiled in 
mist and there was no sign of the climbers returning. As 
night came on, he descended all the way to the col, only 
to start off again the following dawn. Camp V was empty. 
He spent a solitary night there in sub-zero cold and the 
next morning ascended again to Camp VI. It was empty 
too. With sinking heart he stru^led upward for another 
thousand feet, searching and shouting, to the very limit 
of human endurance. The only answering sound was the 
deep moaning of the wind. The great peak above him 
loomed bleakly in the sky, wrapped in the loneliness and 
desolation of the ages. All hope was gone. Odell descended 
to the highest camp and signalled the tidings of tragedy 
to the watchers far below. 

So ended the second attempt on Everest — and, with it. 
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the lives o£ two brave men. The bodies of George Mallory 
and Andrew Irvine lie somewhere in the vast wilderness 
of rock and ice that guards the summit of the world. 
Where and how death overtook them no one knows. And 
whether victory came before the end no one knows either. 
Our last glimpse of them is through Odell’s eyes— two 
tiny specks against the sky, fighting upward. 

The rest is mystery. 

The story of Everest from 1924 onward continues as it 
began. The greatest mountain still works its magic on the 
imaginations of men, and the fight for its conquest goes 
on. Again and again, through the ’thirties, bands of brave 
and determined climbers have come to challenge it, strug- 
gling through the passes and gorges of the Himalayas, 
penetrating its inner fastnesses along the great glaciers, 
storming the North Col, creeping do^edly upward 
through wind and blizzard and avalanche. Each succes- 
sive expedition has added something to the store of man’s 
knowledge. Some have performed feats of unexcelled 
skill and endurance. But every one has felled of its goal. 
All the determination of the human spirit, all the in- 
genuity of science, have not yet been able to get a man up 
the final thousand feet of that gleaming, snow-plumed 
s umm it — and down. 

For nine years after the 1924 assault no climbers ap- 
proached Everest. Tibet again dosed its gates rigidly to 
white men, and it was not until 1933 that permission was 
once more granted for an expedition to try its luck. By 
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this time most of the veterans of the previous attempts 
were too old for another ordeal on the mountain, but a 
capable team of younger climbers was assembled by the 
Mount Everest Committee. The new leader was Hugh 
Ruttledge, an experienced Himalayan climber. Among 
the others were Fiank S. Smythe, Eric Shipton and Cap- 
tain Bimie, whom we have met on Kamet, Kanchenjunga 
and elsewhere; Wyn Harris, L. R. Wager, J. L. Longland 
and T. A. Brocklebank — most of them still in their twen- 
ties, but all among the most capable mountaineers of their 
generation. 

Following the by now traditional route, the 1933 party 
battled its way along the glaciers, up the ice-wall to the 
North Col, and established its higher camps close to the 
northeast ridge. From Camp VI, at 27,400 feet — 600 feet 
above the highest previous bivouac — two successive as- 
saults were made on the summit. The first, by Harris 
and Wager, carried across the brow of the north fece to 
the far side of the great couloir and ended, with both men 
near collapse, at almost the identical spot at which Norton 
had turned back nine years before. The second, by Ship- 
ton and Smythe, got no farther. Shipton succumbed to 
the effects of altitude soon after leaving Camp VI, and 
was forced to descend, while Smythe, struggling on alone, 
reached the end of his endurance just beyond the couloir, 
as had the others before him. It seemed alm ost as if Everest 
were ringed by a magic wall a thousand feet beneath the 
summit, beyond which no man could venture and live. 

A dramatic discovery was made by Harris and Wager 
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an hour’s climb above Camp VI. On the tilted slabs just 
below the summit ridge they came suddenly upon a soli- 
tary, rusted ice-ax. The name of the Swiss maker, still 
plainly stamped on its head, left no possibility of doubt as 
to how it had come there: it was either Mallory’s or 
Irvine’s. Some mountaineers have claimed this to be an 
indication that Mallory and Irvine reached the top. 
Odell, they argue, saw them at a point much farther 
along the ridge, neither climber, presumably, would have 
attempted to go on without his ax, and the logical suppo- 
sition, therefore, is that it was dropped in an accident on 
the way down. Others merely shrug their shoulders. 
Whatever one chooses to believe, there is no proof. The 
ax is no more than a tantalizing hint at the fete of the lost 
climbers. 

The 1933 Everesters were fevored by no better weathei 
than their predecessors. Immediately after Smythe and 
Shipton’s “all out” attempt, the monsoon struck in a fury 
of blizzards and all further climbing was out of the ques- 
tion. The expedition had accomplished notable work and 
suffered not a single fatality or serious accident. But the 
world’s climbing record was still 28,126 feet, and Everest 
was still 29,141 feet high. 

For many years men had looked longingly upward at 
the summit of the highest mountain. Now, in the same 
year as the third climbing expedition, men were to look 
down upon it. 

Almost since the beginning of aviation airmen had been 
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considering the possibilities of a flight over Everest, and 
in April of 1933 the first attempt was made. It was com- 
pletely successful. Under the leadership of the Marquis of 
Clydesdale (now the Duke of Hamilton) and Air-commo- 
dore FeUowes of the Royal Air Force two specially de- 
signed planes took off from Pumea, in northern India, 
and reached the peak in a mere hour. A treacherous down- 
current of wind almost crashed them against the slopes 
of the summit pyramid, but at the last moment they 
succeeded in gaining sufficient altitude to clear it. Then, 
fortunately, the weather improved, and they spent the 
next fifteen minutes circling the pinnacle, making ob- 
servations and taking close-range photographs. In an- 
other hour they were safely back at their airport. 

A remarkable flying achievement in itself, the flight 
was of importance to mountaineers chiefly in that it con- 
firmed their belief that the topmost thousand feet of 
Everest did not present impossible climbing difficulties— 
provided a human being could reach them with any 
strength or breath left in his body. The highest pinnacle, 
viewed from above, was a gentle crest of white, wind- 
blown snow. No human relic could be seen. 

The year 1934 saw only one short-lived attempt on the 
mountain— an attempt so foolhardy and hopeless that it 
appears less an actual climbing venture than an elaborate 
suicide. The wordd-be climber was Maurice Wilson, an 
English aviator who had never been on a high peak in 
his life.' Like the ill-fiited Farmer on Kanchenjunga, he 
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smuggled himself into the forbidden regions of the Hima- 
layas, hired a handful of natives to pack his supplies and 
launched a one-man assault on the mountain. Somehow 
he succeeded in struggling up the glaciers, but cold and 
exhaustion caught up with him below the ice-clifb of the 
North Col. His body was discovered and buried the fol- 
lowing spring. 

In 1935 1936 the real Everesters returned to the 

wars. Because of long delays in gaining the sanction of 
the Tibetan government only a reconnaissance was under- 
taken the first year,* but in late April of ’36 a full-fledged 
climbing party was once more at the Rongbuk base camp, 
ready for battle. Ruttledge was again the leader, and the 
climbing personnel was virtually the same as in 1933. 

The earlier expeditions had had bad luck with the 
weather; this one had no luck at all. Wind-storms, bliz- 
zards and avalanches thundered down upon them from 
the first day on, and — crowning blow — the monsoon blew 
up from the south a full month earlier than expected. 
After a few hairbreadth escapes on the crumbling death- 
trap of the North Col, the climbers were forced to with- 
draw without having even set foot on the mountain itself. 

In 1938 came still another expedition — the seventh 
and, to date, the last. The leadership had passed on to 
H. W. Tihnan, of Nanda Devi fame, but several of the 
old guard were again on hand — notably Smythe, Shipton 


* The 1935 expedition, however, performed many remarkable feats, among 
them the ascent of more peaks of over Z2jooo feet than had ever been dimbed 
before. 
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and the veteran Odell, now well on into middle age yet 

back for another try after fourteen years. 

The venture was favored by slighdy better weather 
than its predecessors. The North Col was reached in 
short order, the northeast ridge ascended, and Camp VI 
pitched at 27,000 feet. Beyond it, however, the climbers 
came up against the same invincible defenses that had 
defeated every previous eflEort; and with the same result. 
Two summit assaults were launched — the first by the old 
team of Smythe and Shipton, the second by Tilman and 
young Peter Lloyd, who had climbed with him on Nanda 
Devi. In each case, however, the climbers were turned 
back short of the final pyramid by exhaustion, oncoming 
darkness and the slanting, snow-powdered slabs of the 
north face. Then before they could reorganize their 
forces for still another try, the monsoon struck, putting 
an end to their hopes. 

So stands the fight for Everest up to the present time. 
Seven great expeditions have come and challenged, strug- 
gled and foiled. Many brave men, white and brown, have 
lost their lives. And the summit of the greatest mountain 
still soars into the sky, untouched and unconquered. 

What will happen in the years to come, no man knows. 
Much has been learned from experience; still many “ifs” 
and “buts” remain. In general, however, future expedi- 
tions will be confronted with the same foctors and prob- 
lems as those of the past. Briefly these are: 

1. Weather — Except for a few weeks in the late spring 
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and early fall Everest is unapproachable. Any attempt 
during a spring in which the monsoon arrives early will 
be doomed to failure. Some mountaineers believe that an 
attempt should be made in the fall, after the monsoon and 
before winter sets in, but this has not yet been tried. 

a. Transport and supplies — The climbers must ob- 
viously be well fed, sheltered and equipped. This in- 
volves the packing of vast quantities of supplies over 
hundreds of miles of wild, mountainous coimtry, and an 
elaborate and efEective transportation system is essential. 
It has been suggested that a system of pulleys and con- 
veyors might be established on the ice-wall below the 
North Col, to hoist loads up this particularly difficult 
stretch. Most mountaineers, however, are opposed on 
principle to artificial aids of this sort. 

3. Porters — The most ingenious system of transport is 
useless without the proper quantity and quality of man 
power. Thanks to the earlier expeditions, a corps of first- 
class, trained “tigers” is now available, and less difficulty 
should be experienced with porters in the future than 
has been the case in the past. All Everesters agree that the 
higher the advanced camps are pitched, the better the 
chances for success- The establishment of these camps de- 
pends almost entirely on the spirit and endurance of the 
porters. 

4 . Climbing personnel — The conquest of Everest can- 
not be achieved by any individual, however skilled and 
daring. An expedition must function harmoniously, as a 
unit, with the ambitions and wishes of each man subordi- 
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nated to the welfare of the whole. The party should be 
neither so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small that the 
illnpsg or injury of one or two members would ruin the 
entire undertaking. 

5. .^ccZimafizGiion— Experience has shown that men 
can live and move at a height of more than 28,000 feet. 
Before they can do this, however, they must have a period 
for acclimatization, in which their lungs and hearts be- 
come accustomed to functioning at increasingly higher 
altitudes. On the other hand, it has been found that if a 
man spends too long a period at high altitudes severe 
bodily deterioration sets in. Individuals vary greatly in 
the degree and speed of acclimatization. 

6. Oxygen — Some Everesters have found oxygen a 
great help to them on the heights, others consider it 
worse than useless. All agree that no satisfactory appara- 
tus — sufficiently light and yet dependable — has yet been 
devised. The conquest of the summit will be a more note- 
worthy triumph if it can be made without artificial aids. 

7. Route — Every Everest expedition to date has at- 
tacked the peak by way of the East Rongbuk Glacier, the 
North Col and the northeast ridge. On the basis of present 
knowledge, this still appears to be the only practicable 
approach. On the upper mountain, most mountaineers 
favor Norton’s route across the north face to the gjreat 
couloir as against Mallory’s route along the summit edge. 

8. Political considerations — Last but not least, there is 
the problem of even gaining permission to attack Everest. 
To date, the Tibetan government has granted permission 
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infrequently, and then only to expeditions of all-English 
personnel. It is to be hoped that in the future these re- 
strictions will be modified, so that climbers of other 
nations may have their chance at the mountain. 

A formidable array of problems and obstacles! Yet, in 
spite of all of them and a hundred more, the fight for 
Everest will go on. When and how the mountain will 
be climbed is the secret of the future, but that it Tvill be 
climbed is sure — as sure as that the oceans have been 
crossed, the continents spanned, the poles discovered. 
Perhaps the victory will be won on the next attempt, 
perhaps not for generations. But still men will come, and 
more men, and at last the day will come when the weather 
is right and the mountain is right and the men are right, 
and those men will get to the top. 

Meanwhile, there is something better than victory — 
something that should make us almost thankful that the 
summit of the world has not yet been trodden by the foot 
of man. For until that happens Everest is more than the 
highest mountain. It is one of the great unfinished ad 
ventures of mankind. 




Knapsack of Salvation* 

by Wolfgang Langewiesche 




Wolfgang Langewiesche was one of those men born to 
fly. Although his pay as a teacher was small, he saved every 
penny for flying lessons and knew no joy like that of his 
first solo flight. It was in pursuit of money for flying time 
that he made his first parachute jump, the> experience he 
describes with vividness and humor. Probably the days of 
such rash jumps are over since mass training and jumping 
in the past war have given to men the skill and knowledge 
which make the parachute an instrument rather than an un- 
known quantity. However, no matter how careful his training, 
every man has to jump the first time. Langewiesche has cap- 
tured here both for the person who hasn't jumped and the one 
who has the sensations of a first jump out into the blue with 
only a frail canopy of cloth between life and death. *"Knap- 
sack of Salvation" is from his I'll Take the High Road. 

* *'Knapsadc of Salvation” from ril Take the High Road by Wolfgang 
Langewiesche, reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 





One day that summer, the Airport grapevine had 
news for me. A fellow named Barnes was making certain 
inquiries around the field. He was an operator and did a 
small business in sight-seeing hops on Sundays at some 
small flying field in the Sunday motoring country. It 
seemed that he wanted to have a parachute jump every 
Sunday. He hoped a parachute jump would help to at- 
tract a crowd to which his barker could then sell rides. 
As payment he was offering the jumper a block of Time 
on one of his ships. 

“I wonder if it would open?” I thought. 

Remember, this was several years ago. Mass parachute 
jumps were still in the future. It didn’t seem likely that 
things would come to an end, but it seemed possible. 

I went to George. George said no, he wouldn’t touch 
the thing; in an emergency, perhaps; but he thought even 
then he would probably prefer to ride his ship down and 
take his chances. He guessed that it would open all right; 
what worried him, he said, was the landing. You might 
come down into a river or a high tension wire and even 
if you didn’t you were as likely as not to break a leg or a 
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hip bone. A proposition for circus men, he said, but alto- 
gether too risky for a pilot. He was in no way advising 
me to do it. 

I cornered Barnes. Barnes kept his ships in Hangar 3. 
He had the usual equipment, a biplane trainer and a cabin 
ship; the latter was a six-seater. He turned out to be the 
fellow who always wore a get-up halfway between a 
yachtsman and an airline pilot; blue pants and jacket 
and a cap. His cabin ship bore a large inscription: “Barnes 
Airways, Los Angeles— Chicago— New York,” which was 
meaningless except that it allowed back country yokels to 
think they were riding in a Giant Airliner. 

Barnes proved amenable enough. 

At that time, parachute jumps were no longer worth 
much. In cash they were worth perhaps fifteen dollars a 
jump, with perhaps a ten-dollar bonus for landing exactly 
in front of the spectators. Usually, in fact, they were worth 
whatever the jumper could afterwards collect in his hat. 
But Barnes, just like everybody around the Airport, was 
short of cash; I believe he was a little shorter of it than 
most of us. The only thing he had plenty of was Time. 

As I have already explained, the flying rates we stu- 
dents paid included a large share of clear profit and/or 
reserve against accidents. Beyond that, when you looked 
into airport economics, you found that a big part of the 
costs of operating an airplane fell due only after several 
hundred hours of flight, at the time when ship and engine 
must be “majored,” i.e., more or less completely rebuilt. 
The actual, immediate cash expenses of taking a fifteen- 
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dollar-an-hour ship into the air were only about three 
dollars an hour. 

Thus, I made a good agreement: three hours of ship 
Time per jump, and two hours extra if I landed in front 
of the spectators. But there was one condition. Barnes had 
recently been in trouble with the Government inspectors 
for overloading his ship with passengers. He was afraid 
he might get into trouble again in case something went 
wrong with one of my jumps. I was to make a practice 
jump in some other way first, so that I could technically 
be rated as experienced. 

He who says A, must also say B. If I wanted to do 
cross-country flying, the thing to do was to learn how to 
handle a parachute. 

Parachutes are special stuff— in a class with sharks, 
snakes, poisons, drugs. 

Miller and Johnson, Parachute Service, lived incon- 
spicuously in the rear of Hangar 3 in a small workshop. 
When one wanted to practice tail spins or acrobatics, air 
law prescribed that 'chutes must be worn and one rented a 
'chute from Miller and Johnson at a dollar an hour. It was 
understood that in case one should actually use it, one 
would owe them ten dollars additional for inspection, re- 
pairs, and repacking. Air law also prescribed that a para- 
chute must have been opened, inspected, and repacked by 
a licensed rigger within at least sixty days “prior to being 
worn in flight''— which provided them with a steady 
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stream of jobs of repacking such ’chutes as were privately 
owned. 

Their advertising notices were posted in every hangar: 

If given the proper care, parachutes will last for many years, 
but it has been our experience that many parachutes have 
been ruined through neglect, due to being stored in damp 
places, not being aired out at regular intervals, or allowed to 
remain in pack over sixty days. If they are neglected, the silk 
as well as harness will deteriorate rapidly and as your life 
may depend on the complete functioning of your parachute as 
regards both material and packing, surely you cannot afford 
to take a chance on a parachute failure due to your negligence. 

And it warned of certain highly technical faults possible 
in parachute packing, known as “twisted lines” or 
“thrown lines,” which would prevent the 'chute from 
properly opening even after the pack had been ripped 
open and the silk was stringing out behind the jumper; an 
event which, according to Miller and Johnson’s restrained 
language, created embarrassment for the user. 

One of the peculiar things about parachutes was that 
whether one bought them or rented them, one always had 
to buy a pig in a poke. The working depended entirely 
upon their having been properly packed, but if you had 
opened them to look, you would have undone the whole 
job and would have had to pay three dollars for repacking, 
and then, unless you had opened them again, you would 
again not have been quite sure. That is why in American 
airport lore there was the story of a pilot who bought a 
parachute secondhand and sat on it during many hours 
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and trusted it, and then after sixty days opened it and 
found that its inside was not a silk canopy, but a batch of 
old newspapers. 

But not Miller and Johnson’s parachutes. Miller and 
Johnson were reputed to be good honest people. I went to 
talk to them, in confidence. 

At their workshop, only their old assistant was in. Miller 
and Johnson themselves were out in the country on a 
jump, whatever that meant. He took down my request and 
promised not to talk about it at the Airport, for I had to 
think of my reputation as a steady and reasonable pilot 
of good judgment. He said they would write me an offer, 
and the next morning in my mail, it came. 

It was a glimpse into a side of flying which I had not 
known existed at all, let alone at our modernistic Metro- 
politan Aiiport; only two hangars away from George, 
cold-blooded, reasonable George Adams: the world of 
the air circus. 

The letter was three-quarters advertising. At the top 
and on both margins was crowded the following copy: 

MUXER & JOHNSON PARACHUTE CO. 

Balloons, parachutes, harness, safety belts, rope ladders, aerial 
apparatus for performers. 

Special parachutes for the Experimental work, 

Imding of freight, express, drop testing, 

nail. 

Reliable service men and performers from the far north to 
the tropics, from coast to coast. 

Farachute leaps furnished from airplanes and balloons. 
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Fair Secretaries, Park Managers, Airport Operators. Carnivals, 
Celebration Committees, Lodges, and Campa^n Managers 
consult us for prices on this 100% Crowd-Pulling Feature, 
A real treat to Young America. Operating in compliance 
with Air Commerce Laws of the U. S. A. 

The letter itself said: 

Dcar Sir: 

Replying to your enquiry, advise that we frequently break 
in new men on parachute jumping, and if you are physically 
fit, will give you your first jump for $30 and $80 per jump 
thereafter, at the local airport here. Dept, of Commerce ap- 
proved type parachute for the pilot, his service, airplane, and 
our service truck with licensed ri^er in charge. 

Two or three days’ notice is necessary and the jump would 
be held in private, just before sundown, as we do not com- 
mercialize on jumps of this nature. 

Awaiting your further reaction, and hoping you will get 
in touch with us, remain 

Yours truly 

Miller & Johnson. 

P.S. This proposition is subject to cancellation after we 
look you over, but from the information given to our rigger, 
believe we can O.K. your case. 

Then a final burst of advertising: 

SUPER SPECIAL. DiAVOLo: braving death in its most horrible 
form; allows himself to be ejected from a roaring caimon 
suspended from an especially constructed monster balloon- 
returning to earth with a parachute— leaving the spectators 
breathless at the sight of his recklessness, diavolo also leaps 
from airplanes at dizzy heights, using bat wings and two 
parachutes. 
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Death in its most horrible form, I thought; you mean 
if it doesn’t open, you pancake. Or rather, you burst. 
People are supposed to turn out practically liquid; except 
the skull. But you needn’t be so outspoken about it. You 
are saying the right thing to the wrong party. I am not 
the looking kind of customer, but the jumping kind. 
You ought to have two diflEerent letterheads. 

My further reaction? I got in touch. 

Miller and Johnson turned out to be two grizzled men 
in their fifties. There was nothing in their appearance to 
connect them with the circus, or with airmanship, for that 
matter; if was more like being measured for a new suit at 
the tailor’s. We fixed the third day from then for the 
jump, weather permitting, and they went to work im- 
mediately selecting the ’chute and fitting the shoulder 
straps and leg straps and chest straps of the harness. The 
’chute itself was not the usual seat pack type, but was worn 
knapsackwise; that was to make it easier for the jumper to 
climb .out of the ship deliberately without doing damage. 
Carried that way, it was heavy, and that was reassuring; 
it made you feel that at least you wouldn’t have to jump 
off there defenseless. 

“Now, when you pull the ripcord,’’ began Miller, 
“don’t be gentle about it.’’ 

“Give it all you’ve got,’’ said Johnson. ‘Tank the— 
right out.” 

“You bet I will,” said I. 
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The ripcord ring was painted red; it looked much like 
the emergency brake in continental railroad cars and, 
under the circu ms tances, that carried a pleasant sugges- 
tion. 

When your inner man complains and wants to put 
his trust in something, there is nothing quite as suitable 
as a gadget. The gadget will presumably work, while the 
same thing cannot always be said of one’s intelligence or 
of one’s own nerve, or of the grace of God. 

Then came the second 'chute. Air law says two 'chutes 
must be worn on “intentional jumps.'' The second one 
was only a small one, eighteen feet in diameter. If I 
should have to use it, Johnson said, it would bring me 
down “awful fast." It was worn on the stomach, buckled 
onto the harness of the first one. When it hung, it acted 
as a counterweight to the first one, and made you feel like 
a pack horse. 

But all to the good; as far as I was concerned, the more 
gadgets, the better. 

“Now when you take off — '' said Miller (what an ele- 
gant circumlocution, I thought, for letting yourself fall 
from an airplane) “now when you take off, the main thing 
to remember is not to ptdl too soon. It is as much as your 
life is worth.’' And he explained how the 'chute might get 
fouled in the ship's tail and throw the ship out of control; 
the pilot, he said, was going to wear a 'chute himself, that 
being another legal requirement and would jump. But 
I would get killed. 

Johnson had a story to reinforce that. Some years ago. 
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some dizzy heiress had tried to jump and had caught in 
the ship’s tail. By the grace of God, her ’chute had caught 
in such a manner that the ship was not thrown out of con- 
trol, and it had plenty of fuel; but she had dangled there 
under the ship’s tail for two hours. One had heard her 
from the ground, crying out pitifully above the ship’s 
noise. Men had tried to reach her by rope ladder from an- 
other airplane and to let a knife down to her by rope, but 
to no avail. The pilot had tried to shake her loose by 
stunting, but with her weight and resistance on the tail, 
he hadn’t been able to shake the ship much. They had con- 
sidered landing the ship on water, but decided that it 
wouldn’t improve her chances. And when it finally 
seemed that she must surely be killed as soon as the ship 
ran out of fuel, her ’chute had by pure chance come loose, 
and she had come down O.K. 

Miller said I was to take off in a shallow dive, away 
from the ship — “the way you dive into a swimming pool.’’ 
That way, he said, I would fall face downward, and would 
pull the cord in that position, and the canopy would be 
free to string out nicely behind me. 'That was a new one. 
Wouldn’t a parachute open in any position? Johnson said 
yes, absolutely in any position, but smoothest that way. 
But he thought if I pulled in any other position, it would 
be just as well to keep my legs together and pulled up 
against the body in a crouching position, so the ’chute 
wouldn’t get caught between them. Miller stzuted to em- 
phasize again how important it was to wait and clear the 
tail of the ship. “Don’t worry, though,’’ said Johnson, 
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“the pilot has done this job many times; he will kick the 
tail out of your way.” 

I asked how long I should count before pulling. Miller 
said not to count at all. “A man can count so goddam 
fest.” He said it was better to use my own judgment and 
to wait until I had fallen clear. 

“After all,” said Johnson, “you are a pilot, you are used 
to the air; you won’t be nervous.” 

“Not muchl” I thought. 

Johnson advised me to have my hand on the ripcord 
before I even jumped. Miller had some parachute lore to 
cover that point. Some fellows got excited and couldn’t 
find the ripcord, and went clutching for it all over them- 
selves in a panic before they could find it. “Like this,” 
said Johnson and started emitting guttural sounds of hor- 
ror and clutching at the air, with a facial expression that 
was most convincing. Both of them laughed heartily. 

Johnson had a companion story of a case where a news- 
paper writer had tried a jump. He hadn’t trusted himself 
to keep his wits about him, and so his rigger had tied a 
long string to the ripcord, and had gone up with him in 
the ship to do the pulling himself after the writer would 
have fallen deep enough — which was, said Miller, more or 
less the system of parachute that had been in use before 
1919 and the invention of the self-pulled ripcord: a line 
connecting the jumper and the aircraft and jerking out 
the ’chute. But it had often failed to work. Instead, the 
man had got tangfled up in the string, and jerked it out of 
the rigger’s hand, and being entangled, had then been 
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unable to pull the cord himself; he had fallen straight 

down like a stone. 

Between them they discussed an expedient sometimes 
used for breaking-in new jumpers: tie one comer of a 
handkerchief around the ripcord, tie the other comer into 
a knot, and have the jumper hold the knot with his teeth. 
A man always knows where his mouth is, said Miller. 
But it sometimes happened, said Johnson, that the jumper 
in his excitement pulled out all his front teeth before he 
pulled out his ripcord. 

“Now when you land,” said Johnson, “just go limp. 
Never mind if it rolls you over a few times. Just go limp.” 

Miller said, “Now don't worry about the landing. If 
you come down on the field we will be under you any- 
way.” 

It had been decided that I should jump into an aban- 
doned flying field, near the state feir grounds, five miles 
from the Metropolitan Airport. 

“But, of course, it is hard to judge,” said Johnson. This 
year they had bad luck — their last man had fallen into a 
canal, and the man before him had landed on the roof of 
the grandstand and had broken a leg. 

The three days before the jump were like the last days 
of a school vacation when one’s forward perspective in 
time used to be completely shut off. The third day was 
fine; there was no storm; there was no high wind. At five 
I went to the Airport. 

Miller and Johnson were waiting. First of all there 
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was a little thing to sign, all typed out for me. I, my 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns would make 
no fuss, whatever happened. 

Then there was a long pause while we waited for their 
pilot. Miller sat on the workbench, and Johnson just stood 
around, watching the sun come down. I looked over the 
ships in this hangar. I didn’t feel like talking. If the 
thing worked, there would be lots of time to talk after- 
wards; if it didn’t, talking would be pointless. 

The pilot came, looked me over in passing but said 
nothing. He grabbed a ’chute from the shelf, went out and 
started his engine. And they began to dress me up, gt^les 
and ’chutes. 

We filed out of the hangar. Miller ahead, Johnson be- 
hind me, not unlike a condemned man’s walk to the 
chair. 

At this moment, my whole past life flashed through 
my mind — it really did. This way: was there any evidence 
of mental disorder? There was the time when I wanted 
to quit school; there was the matter of the forgotten ad- 
dress; there was the fact that at parties I get moody and 
contrary; but all that wasn't convincing. Had it perhaps 
broken out suddenly? Rapidly, I ran through uncles and 
aunts; no insanity in the family. 

I seemed to be sane. 

“Just a moment,’’ Johnson said, and took me aside. 
"Want to pay us now?’’ I coiddn’t get at my pocket past 
all the harness. We went in again. He unbuckled me, 
and we settled. He buckled me up again, and we went out. 
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Miller and the old assistant started up the truck to dri've 

to the fair grounds and be under me when I landed. 

Johnson thought of another thing: “Now that ripcord, 
you better hold onto it; don’t throw it away in your ex- 
citement. It costs five dollars.” 

I said, “I’ll do my best.” He said: “You pay for it if 
you don’t.” 

I climbed into the ship and climbed out again on the 
wing, by way of rehearsal. What, I said to myself, if when 
we get upstairs all I do is shiver and finally shake my 
head and dimb back into the ship and sit down. I could 
picture quite clearly their polite smiles as we came down 
again and they helped me out of the ship; certainly, they 
would say, you’re damn right, it is really not worth the 
risk. 

Was I sure that wouldn’t happen? I was not. 

I climbed in again. 

He took off. 

We rose across the familiar fields, swung around and 
climbed over the open country. A phrase went through 
my head: “I earnestly hope.” 

At a thousand feet, the silliness of the enterprise had 
faded: now in the air, it was simply an aeronautical job to 
be done, and to be done with the usual aeronautical atti- 
tude — judgment, deliberation, control. At two thousand 
feet, that attitude had taken full possession of me; so much 
so that now if anything had seemed wrong, I would no 
longer have minded even calling the whole thing off and 
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TCtuming to the Airport, the way a good flier sometimes 
will. 

But nothing did seem wrong. 

At three thousand feet, we crossed over the state fair 
grounds, headed into the wind. The pilot poked me in the 
back and throttled back, to slacken the propeller blast and 
make it easier for me to climb out. I was glad I had re- 
hearsed the job. It went smoothly, and I had attention 
to spare for easing my two ’chutes past all sorts of hazards 
without having the ripcords catdi and rip ojjen. 

He put on the power again, and I had to hold on 
tightly, for the wind was pushing me heavily from behind 
and threatened to throw me off. 

I looked down; half a mile down . . . 

I should like now to report hair-raising sensations. But 
actually I was cool — or perhaps the better word is dead. 
While I stood out there and looked down, my heart 
stopped pounding. It was the factor X again, coming in 
handy; I could feel no animalic fear of falling, because 
I could get no animal sense of the depth. Looking back 
into the front cockpit, I could see the altimeter register- 
ing 2500 feet; we had lost altitude while I had dimbed 
out. But the position of a needle on a dial was evidence 
too thin and intellectual to give you a good scare. It was 
different when I looked at the pilot. He was tense and 
worried, thinking probably about the job ahead and the 
chance that something might miscarry and he might have 
to jump. I preferred not to watch him; for fear can be 
induced the sympathetic way from man to man. 
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He throtded back again and nodded. I felt no reluc- 
tance. I let go of my hold, took hold of the ripcord ring 
over my heart, and with one long step walked out into 
the forms below. 

The fall was violent. I fell and fell. I fell face down- 
ward, my left hand clawing at a cornfield, right hand on 
my heart, holding the ripcord. I fell so hard that I 
couldn’t even be afraid; I was all filled out by one feel- 
ing, a feeling which, translated into colloquial language, 
was: “Oh, boy, oh, boy, here I go.” 

Falling is foiling, from old habit, whether you do it in 
an optic vacuum or not. No foctor X deadened that sensa- 
tion. I held my breath, or rather my nerves did; they ex- 
pected me presently to hit with terrific force, and to get 
hurt; because they had never known me to fall and then 
not hit and get hurt. I remember hearing myself gasp, 
which shows that I must have follen quite deep below the 
airplane and its noise. I waited as long as I could. Then 
it seemed horribly urgent to find out whether or not the 
contraption would work. 

Then I pulled the handle. 

I gave it all I’d got. It came out with hardly any re- 
sistance, and went slack in my hand. I pulled it all the 
way out and stretched out my arm and held it for away 
from me, and grasped it hard; I must not lose it; point of 
aeronautical honor. Even while foiling, I held it stretched 
out with my right, the way Marshal Bluecher holds his 
saber, in the pictures, riding an attack; even while falling, 
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I thought that was funny. And I waited with some impa- 
tience to be caught up. 

Nothing happened. 

Then there was a vision of laundry fluttering on a line. 
That was the silk, stringing out behind me. A gentle force 
seemed to lift me by the shoulders and pull me upright, 
much as one might pick up a child who had fallen, and I 
had just time to think, “Is that all?” 

Then the canopy opened. The harness grabbed me 
around the thighs, jerking my legs apart. A bolt of energy 
struck down on my head, traveled down along my spine, 
my legs, and my feet, just as a crack travels along a whip, 
until I thought my feet were going to snap off. Some- 
thing jerked me upward with a huge lift— a fish would 
feel that way when he is hooked. And I remember hearing 
myself groan — against that peculiar stillness. Then the 
forces subsided, and I was afloat. 

Of all the sensations of air-faring, that is the most 
dreamlike — floating under a parachute. It begins with a 
wave of triumphal emotion which is standard accompani- 
ment of everyone’s first parachute jump and is unlike any 
other experience — there is in it the sudden deliverance 
from danger, also release from perhaps the most concen- 
trated bit of waiting there is, and also exultation of being 
high up in the air, flying for once in silence, for once al- 
most without a machine. 

I looked up at my ’chute; the simplest of all aircraft 
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It quivered, high above me, the merest handkerchief in 
size; it seemed incredible that so small a bit of silk should 
have so much holding power. In the stillness it gave out 
a thin soimd, like a peanut whistle. That was the air, 
escaping through its center vent hole. It was a warning, 
though I didn’t understand it: an indication of the speed 
with which I was actually coming down. 

For the time being, I was well afloat with my magic 
carpet. The harness was holding up my weight so evenly 
that I was hardly conscious of it. It is like flying in dreams, 
flying simply because you are light. My feet were limp 
under me hanging into a cornfield. The view was the 
usual one from an airplane, the green plain, the distant 
horizon. But there was no wind; when I moved my hand, 
the air felt thin. 

I experimented with steering the ’chute by pulling the 
lines so as to set the canopy askew; it let me slide off 
sidewise obediently enough. But it also set me to swing- 
ihg, pendulum fashion, and 1 had to stabilize myself by 
throwing my weight about the way a child stops its own 
oscillations on a swing. When I looked down again, I 
found myself bearing down on the race course. There was 
the landing to think of now. 

My descent had become more noticeable. I watched for 
a while, with an eye practiced by so many approaches, and 
it seemed to me that I was undershooting the intended. 

The race track seemed the probable point of contact 
and within the race track, the comer where the stables 
were and that grandstand. If so, I should get hurt. Beyond 
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it, there -was the abandoned flying field. I grabbed the 
two forward ones of the lines and hang onto them. It 
helped a lot; the wind combined with the ’chute to carry 
me forward beautifully. I flew across the roof of the 
grandstand, across the race track itself, sliding along 
weightless, without footing, like a ghost. 

But again the maneuver threw me into violent swing- 
ing. I worked hurriedly to stop it. The grass was begin- 
ning to dilate under me as if pulled up by a magnifying 
glass. Only one hazard was now still before me: the fence 
of the fair area. Beyond it was the clear field. There was 
little time left. The wind was drifting me toward the 
fence, but not fast enough. And I was too low now to do 
any more maneuvering. I had to take whatever was com- 
ing, and it began to look like a 50-50 shot. I could already 
distinguish the individual strands of barbed wire. 

I was floating down steeply now, the sinking much 
more visible than the forward drift. I saw that I was going 
to light exactly on the fence, but in my innocence, I was 
not much worried. I decided I would simply step lightly 
on the top wire, kick myself off from it, and step down, 
stiU borne by the ’chute, still weighdess, from the fence 
into the grass, on the airport side. As it was coming up 
against me, I stretched my right foot down to meet it; 
and I missed. The wind had carried me forward by about 
two feet or so, and I was across. Then the grass took a 
lunge. There was just time to go limp. 

It came up through my legs and my whole body as if 
diey had been unsubstantive as a ghost’s, went right at my 
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chin, and swatted the living daylights out of me. And that 
was only the beginning. For a long time thereafter, though 
I thought I "was down, legs and arms kept falling all 
around me and kept me wondering where it all came 
from. Then the bombardment subsided and it was quiet. 

I looked up. The 'chute was standing upright in the 
grass, tugging at me with the force of a sail. I pulled in 
one of the lines and made it collapse and unbuckled my 
harness, working with a breathless haste for which there 
was no other reason than that my whole system was still 
timed for fest airwork. From the distance, people were 
running across the field, old Johnson doing his best to 
keep up with them. And the ship was coming in for a 
landing. I looked at my hand, and my ripcord was gone. 
Just before everybody arrived, I found it lying in the 
grass: a piece of wire rope, one yard long, attached to 
the ring. I also found a deep hollow scooped out of the 
soft ground, of the kind which in skiing is called a bath- 
tub. That was the place where I had hit. My shirt was 
tom, and my trouser legs were tom. My cheek was bleed- 
ing; despite the goggles, my spectacles were bent. 

There was a great deal of excited talk. I had been lucky. 
The fence was nine feet high, with steel posts and very 
tight wires, not an ordinary farm fence at all, but more 
like a bxrrglar-proof factory fence. If I had landed on it, 
on this fence, with that force — I would have been cut in 
two. We stood around the 'chute. It lay there flat and dead 
on the grass. I felt as if I had landed some monster fish. 
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